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ABSTRACT 


The  purposes  of  this  study  were  threefold.  First,  it  represents 
an  attempt  to  validate  an  hierarchy  leading  to  the  learning  of  the 
concept  of  ’mole,’  a  concept  which  is  generally  of  central  importance 
in  high  school  chemistry  courses.  Second,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
first  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  the 
most  promising  methods  available  for  the  validation  of  hierarchies, 
both  in  terms  of  their  theoretical  bases  and  empirical  relationships 
to  one  another.  Third,  the  importance  of  the  availability  of  subor¬ 
dinate  skills  within  the  validated  hierarchy  relative  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  learner  developmental  level  to  the  acquisition  of  superordi¬ 
nate  skills  was  examined. 

The  sample  consisted  of  269  Grade  10  Chemistry  students  in  four 
Calgary  senior  high  schools.  Six  test  instruments  were  administered 
during  the  study,  four  of  which  represented  the  chemistry  skills 
hypothesized  to  comprise  the  learning  hierarchy  leading  to  the  mole 
concept.  The  remaining  two  tests  were  designed  to  elicit  information 
about  the  prevailing  stage  of  intellectual  development  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  sample.  In  addition  two  written  units  which  were 
intended  to  remediate  for  subordinate  skills  which  subjects  failed  to 
learn  during  regular  instruction,  were  administered  to  a  sub-sample 
of  109  subjects  in  four  intact  classes. 

The  hypothesized  hierarchy  was  not  found  to  be  valid  but  an 
alternative  hierarchy  consisting  of  seven  of  the  eight  skills  in  the 
hypothesized  hierarchy  was  considered  valid,  both  in  terms  of  the 
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psychometric  and  learning  transfer  relationships  between  the  component 
skills . 

Two  recent  psychometric  methods  due  to  White  and  Clark  (1973) 
and  Dayton  and  Macready  (1976)  appear  to  have  substantial  advantages 
over  previous  methods  of  hierarchy  validation.  Each  of  these  was 
applied  to  the  same  data.  A  third  method,  the  ordering- theoretic 
method,  was  also  applied  to  the  data  for  comparative  purposes  because 
of  its  recent  prominence  in  the  literature.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  White  and  Clark  test  is  more  appropriate  than  the  ordering- 
theoretic  method  in  terms  of  its  theoretical  basis.  However,  the 
empirical  results  obtained  from  application  of  each  method  to  the  same 
data  were  very  similar.  It  is  suggested  that  in  general  the  Dayton 
and  Macready  method  is  superior  to  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the 
ordering-theoretic  method  because  it  considers  the  hierarchy  as  a 
whole  rather  than  in  terms  of  comparison  of  skills  in  pairs  and  also 
allows  direct  comparison  of  intact  hierarchies.  The  hierarchy  vali¬ 
dated  by  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  was  not  identical  to  those 
derived  from  application  of  the  other  two  methods. 

Learner  developmental  level  was  found  to  exhibit  only  moderate 
correlations  with  achievement  scores  for  the  intellectual  skills  com¬ 
prising  the  validated  hierarchy.  In  all  cases  the  availability  of 
subordinate  intellectual  skills  accounted  for  much  more  of  the  variance 
of  scores  on  tests  of  related  superordinate  skills  than  did  the 
developmental  level  test  scores.  The  scores  on  the  tests  of  related 
subordinate  skills  alone  accounted  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
variance  of  scores  on  the  tests  for  each  of  the  three  uppermost  skills 
in  the  validated  hierarchy. 
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Chapter  1 


THE  PROBLEM 

Introduction  to  the  Problem 

Educators,  including  those  concerned  with  science  education,  have 
long  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  identify  optimal  sequences 
of  instruction.  In  the  first  half  of  this  century  science  education 
was  much  influenced  by  Dewey’s  (1916)  suggestions  for  instruction 
sequenced  to  develop  the  ability  to  apply  the  ’scientific  method.’ 

More  recently  Schwab’s  (1966)  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  inquiry 
skills  influenced  curriculum  sequences  such  as  the  ’BSCS  Invitations 
to  Inquiry.’  Gagne’s  (1967)  guidance  may  be  seen  in  instructional 
sequences  leading  to  the  development  of  process  skills  in  the  'Science 
A  Process  Approach'  elementary  science  curriculum.  The  need  to  struc¬ 
ture  curricula  according  to  their  perceived  major  conceptual  schemes 
(Bruner,  1960)  is  reflected  in  science  curricula  such  as  ' Chem  Study,' 
the  'Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study'  and  the  'Earth  Science 
Curriculum  Project,'  as  well  as  many  others.  Sequencing  according  to 
learner  intellectual  developmental  levels  is  implied  by  Piaget  (1964) 
and  applied  in  curricula  such  as  the  'Science  Curriculum  Improvement 
S  tudy . ' 

Despite  general  agreement  about  the  need  to  establish  appropriate 
sequencing  principles  there  is  little  agreement  regarding  what  these 
should  be.  Briggs  (1968)  notes  that  the  results  of  sequencing  exper¬ 
iments  are  too  scattered  to  allow  confident  recommendations  for  prac- 
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tice.  Posner  and  Strike  (1976)  suggest  that  the  literature  indicates 
little  more  than  that  much  more  research  is  needed  before  we  will  be 
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able  to  satisfactorily  suggest  how  content  should  be  sequenced. 

Indeed,  they  recommend  that  it  is  more  appropriate  first  to  obtain 
better  answers  to  the  descriptive  question,  ’In  what  ways  can  content 
be  sequenced?’  Posner  and  Strike’s  own  theoretical  and  empirical 
analysis  suggests  five  distinct  categories  of  sequencing  principle, 
namely  world- related,  concep t- related ,  learning- related ,  inquiry- 
related,  and  utilization- related ,  each  with  a  number  of  sub-categories. 
Researchers  concerned  with  sequencing  are  likely  to  focus  on  one  or 
other  category  or  sub-category  as  the  independent  variable  in  their 
studies.  The  present  study  is  involved  with  two  aspects  of  sequencing 
from  the  learning- related  category. 

According  to  Berlinger  and  Gage  (1976)  the  relationship  between 
psychology  and  education  is  long  but  sometimes  disappointing.  Never¬ 
theless  ,  Berlinger  and  Gage  go  on  to  note  that  the  marriage  between 
the  two  seems  stronger  than  ever.  Shulman  and  Tamir  (1973) ,  reviewing 
science  education  of  the  previous  decade,  note  the  extensive  influence 
of  psychology  on  the  development  of  science  curricula.  However,  they 
caution  that  psychology  is  too  frail  a  base  to  support  an  entire 
curriculum.  In  the  same  vein  Shulman  (1974)  suggests  that  in  educa¬ 
tion  we  should  be  concerned  with  middle-range  theories,  which  lie 
between  specific  day  to  day  working  hypotheses  and  all-inclusive 
systematic  efforts  to  develop  a  unified  theory  of  curriculum  and 
instruction.  Shulman  also  suggests  that  the  development  of  a 
psychology  of  school  subjects  should  involve  subject  matter  experts 
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as  well  as  psychologists  rather  than  primarily  psychologists  as  has 
typically  been  the  case.  The  recent  science  education  literature  is 
consistent  with  the  above  views. 

Different  studies  applying  psychological  theory  to  the  sequencing 
problem  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  curriculum  and  instruction  reflect 
a  broad  spectrum  of  theoretical  positions.  The  present  study  was 
conceived  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  partial  answer  to  a  persistent 
problem  in  high  school  chemistry,  namely  student  difficulties  in 
understanding  the  'mole’  concept.  Gagne's  contention  that  much  of 
the  curriculum  content  presented  in  schools  may  be  best  represented 
in  learning  hierarchies  was  considered  a  promising  model  from  which 
to  attack  the  mole  problem.  Essentially,  Gagne  suggests  that  the  most 
important  characteristic  of  the  learner  when  he  is  faced  with  the 
learning  and  application  of  a  new  concept  is  that  he  should  at  the 
time  be  able  to  recall  and  apply  all  necessary  directly  prerequisite 
behaviors.  For  Gagne  this  is  what  constitutes  'developmental'  readi¬ 
ness  (Gagne,  1977,  p.  150). 

A  different  view  of  developmental  readiness  is  taken  by  Piaget 
(1964).  Piaget  suggests  that  the  most  important  determinant  of  an 
individual's  readiness  for  new  learning  is  whether  he  has  developed 
appropriate  generalized  intellectual  structures.  Hence,  even  if  a 
learning  hierarchy  can  be  identified  for  the  mole  concept,  application 
of  Piagetian  principles  suggests  that  individual  progress  through  the 
hierarchy  may  be  constrained  by  the  intellectual  limitations  of  the 
learner.  Ausubel  (1968)  suggests  that  developmental  readiness  repre¬ 
sents  a  composite  of  the  positions  taken  by  both  Piaget  and  Gagne. 
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That  is,  he  suggests  that  the  availability  of  an  adequately  developed 
generalized  intellectual  structure  as  well  as  specific  prerequisite 
competencies  related  to  the  particular  subject  matter  are  both 
important. 

The  present  study  seeks  to  attempt  to  identify  an  hierarchy  for 
the  mole  concept,  and  also  to  determine  if  the  developmental  level  of 
the  learner,  in  the  Piagetian  sense,  is  related  to  the  achievement  of 
each  part  of  the  hierarchy.  In  the  course  of  the  study  it  became 
apparent  that  certain  methodological  problems  exist  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  hierarchies.  Research  into  some  of  these  problems  also 
became  an  important  focus  of  the  study. 

What  follows  at  this  point  is  a  summary  of  the  relevant  parts  of 
the  models  provided  by  Gagne  and  Piaget,  and  a  further  discussion  of 
the  possibility  of  combining  them.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  particular  problem  to  be  studied  and  the  questions 
which  it  generates. 

Gagne’s  Hierarchical  Model  of  Learning 

The  content  of  this  section  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Robert  Gagne  to  current  views  of  learning.  The 
titles  of  two  of  his  major  texts  (Conditions  of  Learning  (1965,  1970, 
1977)  and  Essentials  of  Learning  for  Instruction  (1974))  indicate 
the  direction  he  has  taken.  From  the  first  to  the  third  edition  of 
’Conditions  of  Learning’  many  changes  are  apparent.  For  example  the 
greater  emphasis  upon  an  'information-processing'  model  in  which 
interest  centres  on  possible  mechanisms  by  which  input  stimuli  are 
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transformed  to  output  behaviors  does  not  appear  in  the  first  edition, 
appears  implicitly  in  the  second,  and  becomes  the  explicit  focus  of 
the  third  edition.  However,  despite  this  and  other  significant 
changes,  Gagne’s  emphasis  upon  hierarchies  of  learning  remains  an 
important  feature  throughout. 

Despite  his  clear  behaviorist  origins,  Gagne  is  careful  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  from  the  notion  that  any  one  prototype  of  learning 
is  applicable  to  the  domain  of  learning  as  a  whole.  He  comments 
(Gagne,  1970): 

These  learning  prototypes  all  have  a  similar  history 
in  this  respect:  each  of  them  started  to  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  particular  variety  of  learning  situation. 

Thorndike  wanted  to  study  animal  association.  Pavlov  was 
studying  reflexes.  Ebbinghaus  studied  the  memorization  of 
verbal  lists.  Kohler  was  studying  the  solving  of  problems 
by  animals.  By  some  peculiar  semantic  process,  these  ex¬ 
amples  became  prototypes  of  learning,  and  thus  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  the  domain  of  learning  as  a  whole ,  or 
at  least  in  large  part.  Somehow,  they  came  to  be  placed 
in  opposition  to  each  other:  either  all  learning  was  in¬ 
sight  or  all  learning  was  conditioned  response.  Such  con¬ 
troversies  have  continued  for  years ,  and  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  unproductive  in  advancing  our  understanding  of 
learning  as  an  event,  (p.  20) 

This  belief  in  different  types  of  learning  led  to  the  speculation  that 
there  might  be  as  many  different  types  as  there  would  be  different 
conditions  under  which  learning  takes  place.  Analysis  suggested  eight 
distinct  types  of  learning  (Gagne,  1965),  and  most  importantly  for 
the  present  discussion  the  suggestion  was  made  that  these  types  form 
an  hierarchical  arrangement  in  which  successive  types  are  prerequi¬ 
site  to  the  learning  of  the  next.  A  slightly  modified  version  of  this 
model  appears  in  Figure  1  (Gagne,  1970,  p.  70).  However,  Gagne 
suggests  that  the  four  lower  levels  are  likely  to  be  applicable  only 
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Problem  Solving  (Type  8) 
requires  as  prerequisites  : 
Rules  (Type  7) 

which  require  as  prerequisites  : 
Concepts  (Type  6) 


which  require  as  prerequisites: 

I 

Discriminations  (Type  5) 


which  require  as  prerequisites: 


Fig.  1.  Gagne’s  (1970)  representation  of  learning  types 
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to  young  children,  and  not  of  direct  interest  to  those  concerned  with 
the  instruction  of  older  children. 

Although  Gagne's  hierarchical  model  has  been  foundational  to  much 
of  his  work,  a  number  of  significant  changes  in  his  conception  of  the 
model  may  be  seen  since  then.  It  is  instructive  to  follow  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  model  and  some  criticisms  of  it.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  fact  that  while  that  part  of  the  domain  of  learning  to  which 
Gagne  suggests  learning  hierarchies  to  be  applicable  has  diminished, 
the  characteristics  of  hierarchies  have  become  clearer.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  this  differentiation  has  clarified  ideas  about  those  learnings 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  representable  by  hierarchical  structures. 

An  important  question  with  which  to  begin  relates  to  how  learning 
hierarchies  are  generated.  Gagne  (1962)  suggests  that  the  components 
of  the  hierarchy  should  be  generated  by  asking  the  question  "What  must 
the  learner  first  be  able  to  do  if  he  is  to  achieve  a  particular  new 
capability?"  and  then  successively  asking  the  same  question  for  each 
new  capability  produced.  The  emphasis  upon  desired  capabilities  is 
important.  Learning  hierarchies  represent  what  the  learner  should  be 
able  to  do,  not  what  he  can  merely  verbalize.  The  resulting  structure 
may  be  linear  or  branched  such  that  in  the  latter  case  several  capa¬ 
bilities  may  be  considered  directly  prerequisite  to  any  particular 
one.  For  example,  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  learners  must  first 
understand  the  concepts  mass,  volume,  pressure  and  temperature  if 
they  are  to  exhibit  understanding  of  the  relationship  conveyed  by 
Boyle’s  law.  However  the  crucial  test  of  the  validity  of  an  hierarchy 
throughout  Gagne’s  writings  has  been  the  extent  to  which  learning  of 
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the  prerequisites  effects  positive  transfer  to  the  learning  of  super¬ 
ordinate  capabilities.  That  is,  those  who  fail  to  exhibit  prerequisite 
capabilities  will  fail  to  exhibit  related  superordinate  ones  while 
those  who  exhibit  the  prerequisites  will  be  more  likely  to  exhibit 
the  superordinate  capabilities.  The  corollary  that  increasing  the 
proportion  of  learners  who  can  exhibit  the  prerequisites  will  be 
followed  by  a  significant  increase  in  the  proportion  who  can  exhibit 
the  superordinates,  represents  the  essential  test  of  the  existence  of 
an  hierarchy  (Gagne,  1970,  p.  239). 

This  proposition  is  not  entirely  acceptable  to  others.  White 
(1973)  in  particular  has  been  severely  critical  of  Gagne’s  index  of 
positive  transfer,  and  implicitly  of  the  general  notion  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  transfer.  The  relative  merits  of  the  ’psychometric’  approach 
advocated  by  White,  and  of  the  transfer  approach  advocated  by  Gagne, 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  Certainly,  Gagne’s  emphasis 
upon  transfer  has  not  diminished  although  his  methods  of  determining 
this  effect  have  varied. 

An  important  criticism  of  Gagne's  procedure  is  made  by  Phillips 
and  Kelly  (1975)  and  reiterated  by  Posner  and  Strike  (1976).  Both 
suggest  that  Gagne  conflates  logical  and  psychological  relationships 
when  deriving  his  hierarchies.  Posner  and  Strike  distinguish  between 
empirical  prerequisites  (a  sub-type  of  their  learning- related  category 
of  sequencing  principle)  and  logical  prerequisites  (a  sub-type  of 
their  concept- related  category  of  sequencing  principle)  in  that  the 
latter  is  concerned  with  a  priori  properties  of  concepts  while  the 
former  is  concerned  with  skills  that  can  be  shown  empirically  to  facil- 
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itate  the  learning  of  later  skills.  They  further  comment  that  what 
is  logically  necessary  usually  turns  out  to  be  empirically  verifiable, 
but  that  the  converse  does  not  hold.  While  not  denying  the  utility 
of  a  blend  of  these  two  kinds  of  relationships  in  curriculum  materials, 
Posner  and  Strike  suggest  that  it  is  important  for  the  instructional 
designer  to  distinguish  between  them  because  logical  prerequisites 
demand  only  logical  analysis  for  justification  while  the  existence  of 
empirical  prerequisites  demands  empirical  evidence.  Phillips  and 
Kelly  make  the  same  point  even  more  strongly,  suggesting  that  Gagne’s 
procedure  for  generating  hypothesized  hierarchies  leads  to  hierarchies 
of  primarily  logical  relationships  within  the  subject  matter.  Hence, 
they  argue,  experimental  validation  by  the  determination  of  transfer 
relationships  between  prerequisite  and  superordinate  behaviors  is 
irrelevant  because  the  ’discovered’  relationships  are  inevitable, 
representing  conceptual  truths.  Both  Posner  and  Strike  and  Phillips 
and  Kelly  appear  to  be  correct  in  suggesting  that  hypothetical  learning 
hierarchies  derived  by  the  Gagnean  approach  are  likely  to  represent 
the  logical  structure  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  psychological 
structure  of  the  learner.  However,  conceptual  truth  for  the  neophyte 
learner  is  likely  to  be  quite  different  than  for  the  subject-matter 
expert.  Perhaps  this  is  why  a  reading  of  the  literature  indicates 
that  expert-structured  learning  hierarchies  do  not  survive  empirical 
testing  unscathed,  and  why  Gagne's  hierarchies  exhibit  a  blending  of 

logical  and  psychological  relationships.  Moreover,  it  may  be  argued 
that  prerequisites  which  exhibit  positive  transfer  may  be  considered 
to  form  part  of  the  learner’s  psychological  structure  once  learned, 
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even  if  they  were  hypothesized  by  the  researcher  by  logical  analysis. 

Reviews  by  Briggs  (1968) ,  Resnick  and  Wang  (1969) ,  Walbesser  and 
Eisenberg  (1972) ,  White  (1973)  and  others  attest  to  the  popularity 
of  the  learning  hierarchy  model.  While  the  general  conclusions  of 
each  of  these  reviewers  are  encouraging  to  the  further  application  of 
the  model,  each  notes  the  existence  of  many  anomalies.  Such  anomalies 
have  led  Gagne  (1972)  to  suggest  that  the  hierarchical  model  may  be 
restricted  to  certain  kinds  of  learning.  He  postulates  five  domains 
of  learning  representing  the  learning  of  intellectual  skills,  cogni¬ 
tive  strategies,  motor  skills,  verbal  information  and  attitudes, 
respectively.  The  emphasis  here  is  still  upon  identifying  different 

varieties  of  learning,  and  concomitantly  the  different  conditions 
necessary  for  the  learning  of  each  variety.  However,  the  eight  types  of 
learning  posited  originally  (Gagne,  1965)  now  represent  one  of  the 
five  domains,  the  domain  of  intellectual  skills.  The  hierarchical 
model  remains  (Gagne,  1977)  as  the  most  essential  component  of  the 
conditions  suggested  for  learning  these  skills.  Gagne  (1977)  suggests 
that  the  empirical  evidence  available,  while  supporting  the  need  to 
identify  prerequisite  behavior  in  any  domain,  does  not  at  present 
support  the  suggestion  that  these  prerequisites  form  a  learning  hier¬ 
archy  in  any  domain  other  than  the  domain  of  intellectual  skills. 

This  claim  is  clearly  of  much  importance  to  the  present  study.  The 
nature  of  these  domains  and  the  restriction  of  the  hierarchical  model 
to  the  domain  of  intellectual  skills  is  therefore  explicated  further, 
first  by  an  illustrative  example  and  then  by  further  discussion: 

Consider  the  variety  of  outcomes  which  may  be  involved  when  an 
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individual  is  learning  about  Boyle's  law.  Correct  application  of  the 
law  in  a  meaningful  way  to  a  problem  type  which  is  not  novel  to  the 
individual  represents  the  use  of  an  intellectual  skill.  The  way  in 
which  the  individual  attacks  a  novel  problem  represents  the  use  of 
particular  cognitive  strategies.  A  statement  of  the  law  itself 
represents  the  use  of  verbalized  knowledge.  Manipulation  of  apparatus 
in  determining  or  applying  the  law  involves  the  use  of  motor  skills. 
Finally,  the  feelings  of  the  individual  as  he  does  these  things  repre¬ 
sent  outcomes  in  the  attitude  domain. 

The  difference  between  intellectual  skills  and  cognitive  strate¬ 
gies  may  not  be  immediately  apparent  to  the  reader.  In  fact  Gagnd 
and  Briggs  (1974)  describe  cognitive  strategies  as  very  special  kinds 
of  intellectual  skills, which  are  important  enough  and  distinctive 
enough  to  warrant  differentiation  from  other  intellectual  skills. 

Gagne  and  Briggs  suggest  that  it  is  the  obj ect  of  the  skill  which 
differentiates  cognitive  strategies  from  other  intellectual  skills. 
Intellectual  skills  are  oriented  towards  the  individual's  environment, 
such  as  the  use  of  graphs  or  calculation  of  the  number  of  atoms  in  a 
given  mass  of  an  element.  In  contrast,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  cognitive  strategies  is  that  they  have  as  their  objects  the 
learner's  own  thought  processes.  Interestingly,  given  the  joint  focus 
of  the  present  study,  Gagne  and  Briggs  suggest  a  link  between  the 
domain  of  cognitive  strategies  and  Piaget's  stages  of  intellectual 
development,  in  that  they  claim  that  the  individual's  repertoire  of 
cognitive  strategies  sets  limits  to  the  kinds  of  problem  solving  he 
can  successfully  perform  and  hence  to  his  intellectual  development  as 
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defined  by  Piaget.  Gagnd  and  Briggs  go  on  to  imply  that  for  Piaget 
the  continuing  development  of  cognitive  structures  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  maturation,  although  Piaget  (1964)  has  stated  quite  clearly 
that  maturation  is  one  of  four  factors  determining  intellectual 
development.  According  to  Gagne  and  Briggs,  development  of  cognitive 
strategies  takes  place  by  a  process  of  generalization  of  more  specifi¬ 
cally  learned  intellectual  skills.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  Piaget  or  Gagne  is  more  correct  in  this  respect,  it  should 
be  acknowledged  that  Piaget’s  theory  is  much  more  rich  in  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  processes  he  believes  to  be  involved.  This  contrasts  with 
Gagne’s  (1977,  p.  178)  admission  that  "we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  iden¬ 
tify  cognitive  strategies,  much  less  how  to  observe  or  measure  them 
dependably."  Appropriately,  therefore,  Gagne  is  not  prepared  to  be 
very  prescriptive  when  dealing  with  the  development  of  cognitive  stra¬ 
tegies,  and  contents  himself  with  recommending  attention  to  the 
learning  of  basic  intellectual  skills  and  exposure  to  a  variety  of 
novel  problems.  This  lack  of  prescription  may  be  contrasted  with 
Gagne's  views  about  the  development  of  intellectual  skills. 

Gagne  and  Briggs  (1974,  p.  49)  suggest  that  while  one  can  plan  a 
sequence  of  events  which  will  ensure  the  learning  of  intellectual 
skills,  the  design  of  instruction  for  cognitive  strategies  requires 
organization  of  events  external  to  the  learner  so  as  to  increase  the 
probability  of  certain  internal  events.  The  design  of  instruction  is 
in  terms  of  ’favorable  conditions’  rather  than  ’sufficient  conditions.’ 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  therefore,  if  these  suggestions  are  appro¬ 
priate,  that  learning  hierarchies  leading  to  the  learning  of  cognitive 
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strategies  will  be  identified. 

The  learning  of  a  particular  motor  skill,  according  to  Gagne 
(1977),  also  requires  the  recall  of  intellectual  skills,  and  again 
does  not  appear  to  be  representable  by  a  learning  hierarchy.  The 
learner  needs  the  availability  of  relevant  intellectual  skills  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  executive  sub-routine  which  defines  the  motor 
skill,  and  he  is  also  likely  to  need  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  skill,  at  least  if  the  skill  is  not  extremely 
simple.  However,  an  individual  who  can  exhibit  each  component  part 
of  a  motor  skill  even  at  a  low  level  of  competency  can  usually  also 
exhibit  the  complete  skill  to  some  extent.  For  example,  consider  a 
swimmer  learning  to  crawl.  Part  skills  would  include  particular 
kicking  movements,  arm  actions,  and  head  motions.  There  appears  to 
be  no  particular  sequence  to  the  learning  of  these  skills.  On  the 
contrary,  all  of  them  including  the  target  skill  are  likely  to  be 
practiced  simultaneously.  Contrast  this  with  learning  the  intellec¬ 
tual  skill  'identifying  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  forces 
as  vectors'  (Gagne,  1977,  p.  144).  Among  other  prerequisites  this 
requires  the  prerequisite  skill  'representing  forces  and  their  direc¬ 
tions  as  parts  of  triangles,'  which  in  turn  requires  the  prerequisite 
'identifying  part  of  a  triangle.'  In  this  case  the  sequence  of 
learning  is  clearly  important.  Exposure  to  the  part  skills  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  individual  can  proceed  to  consider  the  overall  skill. 

The  fourth  domain,  the  domain  of  verbalizable  knowledge,  involves 
the  learning  of  facts,  statements  of  laws,  etc.  With  regard  to 
learning  in  this  domain  Gagne  appears  to  have  little  to  add  to 
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Ausubel’s  (1968)  writings.  He  agrees  with  the  rote-meaningful  learn¬ 
ing  distinction,  and  that  for  meaningful  verbal  learning  to  occur 
there  is  a  need  for  an  adequate  existing  base  of  related  organized 
knowledge  (Gagne,  1977).  However,  this  base  of  knowledge  may  be  quite 
idiosyncratic.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  contents  of  this  domain  also 
are  not  representable  by  learning  hierarchies. 

Finally,  the  fifth  domain  representing  attitude  formation  also 
does  not  appear  to  be  hierarchical  in  structure.  According  to  Gagne 
(1974,  p.  93)  the  main  condition  required  for  acceptable  learning  in 
this  domain  is  exposure  to  a  suitable  model. 

Each  of  the  domains  discussed  above  appears  to  demand  different 
conditions  for  learning.  Each  is  considered  important  in  school 
learning.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  substantial  development  in 

each  of  these  domains  demands  the  prior  learning  of  relevant  intellec¬ 
tual  skills.  The  importance  of  the  domain  of  intellectual  skills  is 
twofold.  First,  these  skills  are  fundamental  to  learning  in  the  other 
domains.  Second,  the  domain  of  intellectual  skills  itself  represents 
a  substantial  part  of  school  learning.  Hence  the  identification  of 
hierarchies  which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  these  skills  is 
of  paramount  importance.  These  hierarchies  should  contain  only  intel¬ 
lectual  skills,  and  not  elements  from  other  domains.  This  does  not 
suggest  that  the  capabilities  represented  in  the  other  four  domains 
are  irrelevant  to  the  learning  of  intellectual  skills,  but  only  that 
they  do  not  exhibit  a  consistent  relationship  to  the  intellectual 
skills  in  the  hierarchy  and  cannot  therefore  be  claimed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  hierarchy.  In  essence,  learning  hierarchies  are  not  intended 
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to  offer  a  description  of  an  entire  instructional  sequence.  The 
suggestion  made  is  that  whatever  else  is  present  in  the  learning  situ¬ 
ation,  the  particular  prerequisite  skills  must  be  available  to  the 
learner.  The  sequence  represented  by  the  learning  hierarchy  is  not 
fundamentally  immutable  in  a  theoretical  sense  (Gagne,  1973),  nor  is 
it  empirically  immutable.  Gagne  (1970)  describes  it  as  an  "on  the 

average  efficient  route  to  the  attainment  of  an  organized  set  of 
intellectual  skills."  Resnick  (1973)  similarly  refers  to  an  hierarchy 

as  the  dominant  sequence  of  acquisition  of  a  set  of  intellectual 
skills . 

Parallel  to  the  development  of  a  clearer  definition  of  the  domain 
to  which  learning  hierarchies  apply,  a  further  significant  limitation 
has  appeared  in  Gagne's  writings.  This  is  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  content  which  should  be  considered  as  potentially  hierarchical. 
Initially,  it  appears  likely  that  Gagnd  considered  not  only  that  the 
whole  domain  of  knowledge  in  any  subject  could  be  represented  in  an 
hierarchy,  but  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  size  of  hierarchy  which 
might  be  constructed.  In  1963  he  commented  (Gagne,  1963,  p.  30), 

Knowledge  is  a  hierarchy  of  ideas,  in  which  the  more 
complex  ones  depend  for  their  acquisition  of  the  previous 
mastery  of  simpler  ones.  Thus  when  a  curriculum  designer 
has  in  mind  a  set  of  ideas  he  wants  students  to  acquire, 
he  must  ask  himself  very  systematically,  "What  must  the 
student  already  know  how  to  do,  in  order  that  he  can 
acquire  this  new  knowledge?"  The  best  way  to  construct  a 
textbook,  or  an  instructional  sequence,  is  to  begin  at  the 
end  and  work  backwards  with  a  rigorous  application  of  this 
question  at  every  step  of  the  way.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
construct  inadequate  sequences,  and  our  present  textbooks 
are  full  of  them.  Unless  a  student  can  progress  regularly 
from  one  idea  to  the  next  we  lose  him. 

Several  years  later  (Gagne,  1967),  the  same  view  was  still  being 
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expressed,  perhaps  even  more  strongly.  A  curriculum  was  defined  as  a 
"sequence  of  content  units  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  learning 
of  each  unit  may  be  accomplished  as  a  single  act,  provided  the  capa¬ 
bilities  described  by  prior  units  in  the  sequence  have  already  been 
mastered  by  the  learner."  Clearly,  such  a  curriculum  has  no  upper  or 
lower  bounds.  In  the  same  publication  a  number  of  such  curricula  from 
quite  diverse  areas  were  cited.  Generally,  these  were  not  complete 
curricula  in  the  school  sense,  but  they  were  certainly  more  extensive 
than  the  content  of  one  lesson.  Of  interest  to  science  educators, 
the  kindergarten  to  grade  six  elementary  science  curriculum  'Science 
A  Process  Approach'  was  singled  out  as  an  especially  significant 
example  of  the  hierarchical  model  for  curriculum  development.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Gagne  saw  this  model  as  of  almost 
unbounded  magnitude  in  curriculum  development. 

However,  as  Gagne  has  often  indicated  learning  is  affected  by 
many  factors,  of  which  recall  of  prerequisite  capabilities  is  but  one 
part.  Suggesting  hierarchical  connections  on  logical  grounds  is 
easier  than  validating  them  empirically.  As  will  be  indicated  in  the 
next  chapter  the  appropriateness  of  the  statistical  and  experimental 
methods  used  in  many  learning  hierarchy  studies  may  be  challenged. 
Moreover,  even  if  these  methods  were  completely  appropriate  (and  none 
are)  it  is  clear  that  for  larger  hierarchies  the  many  other  factors 
which  might  affect  learning  are  likely  to  complicate  analysis  of  data 
designed  to  test  the  existence  of  those  hierarchies.  Whether  for  this 
reason  or  some  other  is  not  clear,  but  Gagne's  more  recent  writings 
(Gagne,  1973)  suggest  that  learning  hierarchies  are  most  clearly 
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applicable  to  such  components  of  curricula  as  single  lessons.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Briggs  (1968),  in  reviewing  the  field,  found  it  expeditious  to 
focus  upon  brief  units  of  instruction.  Similarly,  Glaser  and  Resnick 
(1972)  note  that  carefully  controlled  studies  of  two  or  three-step 
transfer  hierarchies  have  indicated  significant  positive  transfer. 
However,  the  question  of  what  constitutes  an  optimum  amount  of  content 
for  inclusion  in  a  learning  hierarchy  is  not  yet  answered.  Expedi¬ 
tious  as  it  may  be  for  reasons  of  experimental  control  to  focus  upon 
very  small  hierarchies  representing  the  content  of  one  lesson,  such 
hierarchies  are  unlikely  to  be  considered  of  significant  value  to 
educators.  Conversely,  it  is  here  suggested  that  hierarchies  repre¬ 
senting  several  lessons,  such  as  the  hierarchy  derived  in  Okey  and 
Gagne’s  (1970)  study,  may  allow  sufficient  experimental  control  and 
also  represent  an  amount  of  content  sufficiently  large  for  the 
hierarchy  to  be  useful  in  classroom  practice.  This  is  the  position 
taken  with  respect  to  the  content  under  consideration  in  the  present 
study. 

Piaget  and  Intellectual  Development 

Central  to  Piaget's  theory  is  the  view  that  the  individual  struc¬ 
tures  reality  by  a  process  of  mental  construction  as  he  interacts  with 
his  environment.  Intellectual  development  is  the  progressive  differ¬ 
entiation  of  these  mental  structures  from  simple  to  complex.  Basic 
to  Piaget's  theories  is  the  belief  that  all  individuals  pass  succes¬ 
sively  through  several  well  defined  stages  of  intellectual  development, 
as  inferred  from  the  responses  of  subjects  to  a  set  of  well  defined 
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tasks  (Inhelder  and  Piaget,  1958).  While  the  existence  of  intellec¬ 
tual  stages  has  been  strongly  disputed  (Brainerd,  1974)  there  is 
little  question  that  an  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  to  encourage 
development  to  behaviors  of  the  kind  represented  by  Piaget  as  formal 
operational.  Typical  manifestations  of  formal  thought  include  syste¬ 
matic  combination  and  control  of  a  number  of  variables,  interpretation 
of  functional  relationships,  propositional  reasoning,  and  proportional 
reasoning.  Underlying  these  actions,  according  to  Piaget,  is  the 
ability  to  apply  the  operations  of  the  INRC  group  (inversion,  negation, 
reciprocity,  and  correlation)  (Inhelder  and  Piaget,  1958).  The  use 
of  second-order  operations,  or  combination  of  more  than  one  operation, 
is  another  way  of  viewing  formal  operational  thought. 

A  second  key  aspect  of  Piaget's  theory  is  that  although  matura¬ 
tion,  social  interaction  and  experience  all  contribute  to  intellectual 
development,  the  single  most  important  factor  affecting  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  occurrence  of  structural  and  functional  equilibration. 
Karplus  (1977)  concisely  describes  equilibration  as  an  internal  mental 
process  in  which  new  experiences  are  combined  with  prior  expectations 
to  generate  new  logical  operations.  Essentially,  the  learner  develops 
intellectual  structures  that  enable  him  to  assimilate  new  experiences, 
and  he  accommodates  to  these  new  experiences  by  construction  of  new 
intellectual  structures. 

These  two  aspects  of  Piaget's  theory  are  particularly  important 
to  considerations  of  the  content  and  experiences  presented  to  the 
school  learner.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  high 
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school  students  fail  to  show  consistent  evidence  of  formal  operational 
thought  in  situations  requiring  it  (Howe,  1974;  Karplus  et  al. ,  1975). 
This  is  paralleled  by  suggestions  that  high  school  science  content  is 

often  pitched  at  a  formal  operational  level  (Shayer,  1973;  Herron,  1975; 
Karplus,  1977).  Educators  are  therefore  faced  with  a  dilemma.  Should 
the  content  of  school  curricula  be  pitched  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  learner,  or  alternatively  should  it  be 
pitched  at  a  higher  level  in  order  to  induce  the  learner  to  operate 
at  this  higher  level.  Educators  are  in  dispute  about  the  answer  to 
this  dilemma.  Shayer  (1973)  suggests  that  the  average  high  school 
student  will  not  profit  from  exposure  to  formal  operational  content. 

He  suggests  biology  and  physics  to  be  more  appropriate  than  chemistry 
for  the  average  high  school  student  because  these  subjects  as  typically 
presented  in  high  school  are  less  intellectually  demanding.  Herron 
(1975)  provides  a  list  of  chemistry  concepts  which  may  be  accessible 
to  the  more  concrete-operational  thinkers  if  presented  only  at  a  con¬ 
crete  level.  Further,  Herron  (1976a)  later  suggests  that  many  indivi¬ 
duals  in  general  chemistry  courses  need  only  a  basic  knowledge  of 
chemistry  without  any  depth  of  understanding,  an  example  being  stu¬ 
dents  of  home  economics.  Karplus  (1977)  argues  that  it  is  possible 
to  lead  the  learner,  through  appropriate  experiences,  to  self-regula¬ 
tion  and  towards  extended  formal  thought.  Thus,  even  given  acceptance 
of  Piaget’s  view  that  intellectual  development  precedes  learning, 
these  comments  illustrate  three  different  approaches  to  instructional 
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The  Gagnean  and  Piagetian  Models:  The  Case  for 
a  Combined  Approach 

The  preceding  sections  have  indicated  some  important  aspects  of 
the  writings  of  Gagne  and  Piaget  as  they  relate  to  the  development  of 
concepts  in  school  learning.  It  is  possible  to  discern  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  two  models  provided. 

Strauss  (1972)  notes  that  Piaget  and  Gagne  appear  to  agree  that 
a  child  acquires  an  increasing  number  of  intellectual  capabilities  as 
he  grows  older,  that  such  acquisition  is  essential  and  that  these 
capabilities  are  a  product  of  the  child’s  interaction  with  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Strauss  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  this  apparent  agreement  is 
misleading,  and  that  philosophically  the  two  models  are  so  disparate 
that  attempts  to  combine  them  lead  to  obfuscations  of  the  theoretical 
issues.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  these  intellectual  capabilities, 
Strauss  suggests  that  for  Gagne  they  tend  to  represent  narrowly 
defined  structures,  while  for  Piaget  they  are  part  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  integrated  structure.  With  regard  to  the  particular 
prerequisites  for  the  learning  of  a  new  concept  Strauss  appears  to  be 
correct  in  this  interpretation.  However,  Gagne's  claim  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  intellectual  skills  enables  the  learner  to 
generalize  not  only  to  form  more  complex  intellectual  skills  but  also 
to  develop  appropriate  cognitive  strategies ,  is  a  potential  counter¬ 
argument  to  Strauss’  claim. 

A  second  difference  between  the  two  models,  according  to  Strauss, 
is  that  in  Gagne’s  model  the  learner  is  relatively  passive  and  is 
copying  rather  than  constructing  reality,  while  according  to  Piaget 
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the  learner  should  be  active  in  constructing  his  own  intellectual 
structures.  Again  Gagne’s  distinction  between  the  domain  of  intellec¬ 
tual  skills  and  the  other  domains  of  learning,  especially  in  this 
instance  the  domain  of  cognitive  strategies,  offers  a  potential 
answer  to  Strauss’  objection.  Gagne’s  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental 
importance  of  intellectual  skills  leads  to  the  need  to  carefully 
control  the  learning  of  those  skills.  In  this  sense  Strauss  is 
correct  in  suggesting  that  that  the  learner  is  copying  reality.  For 
Gagne,  and  for  this  writer,  it  does  not  make  sense  that  the  school 
learner,  especially  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  should  form  scien¬ 
tific  concepts  that  are  to  any  marked  degree  idiosyncratic.  Neither 
does  it  seem  likely  that  Piaget  and  his  supporters  would  argue  this 
point.  The  difference  between  Piaget  and  Gagnd  is  more  likely  to 
centre  around  the  degree  of  control  imposed  upon  the  learner. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  control  is  whether  the  majority  of 
individuals  need  to  follow  the  same  instructional  sequence  to  the 
learning  of  a  particular  concept  as  the  learning  hierarchy  model 
suggests,  or  whether  a  variety  of  potential  routes  should  be  avail¬ 
able.  The  difference  between  these  two  approaches  represents  a  third 
point  in  Strauss’  contention  that  the  Gagnean  and  Piagetian  models 
are  too  far  apart  to  allow  meaningful  combination.  However,  when  the 
focus  of  interest  shifts  from  the  learning  of  a  concept  to  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  novel  problems  the  differences  become  much  less  pronounced, 
as  both  Gagne  and  Piaget  advocate  that  the  learner  should  be  active 
in  constructing  his  own  problem  solving  strategies. 

Despite  the  very  real  distinction  between  the  claims  of  Gagne 
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and  Piaget  about  the  relationship  between  intellectual  development 
and  learning  and  also  between  the  mechanisms  they  posit  for  how 
learning  takes  place,  the  models  for  curriculum  and  instruction 
derived  from  these  theoretical  positions  may  not  be  as  disparate  as 
Strauss  suggests.  The  differences  in  theoretical  positions  need  not 
preclude  the  application  of  either  model  to  situations  in  which  it 
may  be  of  advantage.  There  are  parallels  to  this  in  science.  For 
example,  the  electron  is  alternately  considered  as  a  wave  or  a  parti¬ 
cle  depending  on  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  Similarly,  it  may 
be  important  to  consider  the  individual’s  understanding  of  prerequi¬ 
site  capabilities  and  his  intellectual  structures  alternately  as  more 
or  less  important  depending  on  the  task  at  hand.  There  is  support 
for  this  position  in  the  educational  literature. 

Sticht  (1971)  suggests  that  within  the  cumulative  Gagnean  learning 
model,  ontogenetic  development  may  set  an  upper  limit  to  what  can  be 
learned  at  a  given  age.  Correspondingly,  he  suggests  that  one  trouble¬ 
some  problem  within  the  Piagetian  model  may  be  related  to  a  lack  of 
subordinate  competencies.  This  is  the  problem  of  horizontal  decalage, 
a  construct  which  Piaget  uses  to  describe  the  inability  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  successfully  perform  a  certain  task  despite  the  fact  that  he 
appears  to  have  the  necessary  mental  structures  as  evidenced  by  other 
related  tasks . 

The  need  to  consider,  for  instructional  purposes,  the  possibility 
of  a  profitable  combination  of  the  Piagetian  and  Gagnean  models  may 
be  further  inferred  from  Beilin  (1970).  With  particular  reference  to 
mathematics,  Beilin  warns  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  teach  learning 
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sequences  derived  a  iprn-ovi- ,  and  suggests  the  need  for  the  use  of  both 
empirical  and  logical  methods  in  the  identification  of  hierarchical 
relationships  between  concepts  and  conceptual  systems.  His  stricture 
that  "logical  relations  are  not  inevitably  paralleled  by  psychological 
relations"  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  present  context.  Such 
lack  of  parallelism  may  be  read  in  both  directions,  corresponding  well 
with  Sticht’s  comments.  The  need  to  investigate  relationships  between 
the  conceptual  systems  of  the  subject  and  the  cognitive  system  of  the 
child  is  further  stressed  by  Beilin.  The  position  expressed  by  Sticht 
and  Beilin  is  also  often  found  in  the  writings  of  David  Ausubel.  For 
example : 

...  it  is  legitimate  to  evaluate  the  internal  logic  of 
instructional  materials  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
appropriateness  for  learners  at  a  specified  level  of 
intellectual  ability  and  of  subject  matter  and  develop¬ 
mental  readiness.  (Ausubel,  1968,  p.  29) 

This  position  is  foundational  to  the  present  study.  In  particular  it 

is  suggested  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  hierarchical  dependencies 

exist  within  typical  high  school  science  content,  it  does  not  seem 

appropriate  to  ignore  them.  Correspondingly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 

developmental  limitations  might  inhibit  the  learning  of  such  content, 

it  would  not  seem  appropriate  to  ignore  this  evidence  either.  To  put 

it  more  strongly  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  ignore 

the  evidence  from  either  model  in  the  application  of  the  other. 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  science  curriculum  reform  of  the  1960’s  produced  many  changes 
in  emphasis  in  the  content  of  school  science  textbooks  (Hurd,  1969). 
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One  of  these  changes  was  towards  a  much  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
communication  of  the  conceptual  structure  of  the  discipline.  To  this 
end  major  conceptual  themes  were  identified  by  curriculum  teams  con¬ 
sisting  of  teachers,  science  educators  and  scientists.  Text  materials 
were  then  written  in  which  these  themes  of  important  concepts  formed 
a  continuing  structure  throughout  the  text.  With  respect  to  chemistry 
curricula  the  materials  produced  by  the  writers  of  the  internationally 
influential  ' Chem  Study'  programme  in  the  United  States  and  the 
'Nuffield  0  Level  Chemistry'  programmes  in  Great  Britain  were  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  trend,  and  subsequent  revisions  have  not  changed 
the  development  of  major  conceptual  themes  as  a  basic  emphasis. 

Examples  of  such  themes  include  kinetic  theory,  equilibrium,  the 
chemical  bond,  and  energy. 

As  well  as  more  faithfully  representing  the  discipline,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  development  of  concepts  in  integrated  continuously 
evolving  structures  is  an  aid  to  learning  and  recall  of  these  concepts 
(Bruner,  1960).  However  an  inherent  danger  must  be  recognized,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  cumulative  failure  when  such 
important  concepts  are  inadequately  acquired  by  the  learner. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  'mole'  represents  an  important  concep¬ 
tual  theme  in  chemistry.  Technically  the  mole  is  defined  in  its  role 
as  an  SI  standard  unit  of  amount  of  substance  as  'the  amount  of  sub¬ 
stance  which  contains  as  many  elementary  entities  as  there  are  carbon 
atoms  in  0.012  kilogram  of  the  carbon-12  isotope.'  This  number  of 
elementary  entities  is,  of  course,  equal  to  the  Avogadro  Number  (L) .  In 
practice  chemists  extend  the  SI  definition  of  mole  so  that  a  mole  is 
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the  amount  of  a  substance  which  contains  L  elementary  entities,  where 
the  entity  is  specified  to  be  an  atom,  a  molecule,  an  electron,  an 
ion,  etc. 

The  usefulness  of  the  mole  to  the  student  in  an  introductory 
chemistry  course  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  following 
comment  from  the  ’Handbook  for  Teachers’  to  the  ’Nuffield  0  Level 
Chemistry'  course  (1967): 

The  major,  and  almost  the  only  reason  for  being  concerned 
with  weights  of  materials,  is  to  put  students  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  a  position  in  which  what  happens  in  a  test 
tube  becomes  more  intelligible  because  it  can  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  atoms,  molecules,  and  ions.  (p.  13). 

The  mole  is  the  link  which  enables  conversion  between  macroscopic 
quantities  and  the  number  or  relative  number  of  entities  represented 
by  these  quantities.  Such  conversions  are  fundamental  to  an  under¬ 
standing  and  application  of  topics  such  as  formulae  of  compounds, 
stoichiometric  relationships,  solution  concentrations,  electrochem¬ 
istry,  colligative  properties,  enthalpies  of  reactions,  and  a  variety 
of  equilibrium  calculations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  comments  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
mole  is  typically  introduced  early  in  high  school  chemistry  texts. 

It  is  of  concern  that  it  is  a  source  of  difficulty  to  many  students 
(Duncan  and  Johnstone,  1973;  Novick  and  Menis ,  1976).  In  a  pilot 
study  for  the  present  research  only  seventeen  percent  of  a  sample  of 
over  two  hundred  grade  ten  chemistry  students  in  an  Edmonton  high 
school  were  judged  to  have  attained  the  mole  concept  after  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  evidenced  by  their  ability  to  correctly  answer  questions  such 
as  ’What  mass  of  calcium  would  have  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  9 
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grains  of  aluminum?'  (molar  masses  were  given). 

An  examination  of  high  school  chemistry  materials  indicates  a 
variety  of  approaches  in  their  treatment  of  the  mole.  Typically,  the 
mole  is  referred  to  early,  but  the  mode  and  depth  of  treatment  varies 
considerably.  In  'Nuffield  0  Level  Chemistry'  and  also  ' Chem  Study' 
the  treatment  is  early  and  relatively  comprehensive.  However,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mole  in  these  programmes  is  in  opposite  directions.  In 
Chem  Study  the  order  of  treatment  is  from  the  gas  laws  to  molar 
volume,  then  through  Avogadro's  Law  to  the  Avogadro  Number  and  hence 
to  the  mole.  In  the  Nuffield  programme  the  direction  of  treatment  is 
reversed.  A  more  recent  programme  'Interdisciplinary  Approaches  to 
Chemistry'  directed  by  Gardner  (1973)  deliberately  offers  an  early 
but  rudimentary  introduction  to  integrative  concepts  such  as  the  mole. 
The  IAC  authors  assume  that  the  learner  will  extend  his  understanding 
of  these  basic  concepts  as  and  when  needed.  Some  authors  recommend 
the  application  of  algorithms  such  as  the  mole  wheel  (Head,  1968; 
Newstead,  1978;  Ruda,  1978).  Others  suggest  that  such  practices 

do  not  lead  to  unders tanding  (Smith,  1978),  a  position  with  which  the 
present  author  intuitively  agrees.  In  short,  the  present  position  with 
respect  to  instruction  of  the  mole  and  indeed  to  chemistry  instruction 
in  general,  is  that  no  coherent  theoretical  framework  exists  from 
which  to  make  rational  decisions.  The  models  of  learning  and  develop¬ 
ment  provided  by  Gagne  and  Piaget  offer  potential  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

Within  the  Gagnean  framework  learning  of  the  mole  concept  repre¬ 
sents  acquisition  of  an  intellectual  skill.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
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possible  to  identify  a  learning  hierarchy  which  would  provide  an 
efficient  route  to  the  learning  of  the  mole,  such  that  learning  of 
prerequisite  skills  in  the  hierarchy  in  the  sequence  identified  will 
enhance  the  learning  of  the  mole  concept.  Identification  of  such  an 
hierarchy  forms  a  major  focus  of  the  present  study. 

Analysis  of  the  mole  concept  from  a  Piagetian  perspective 
suggests  that  learner  difficulty  may  be  related  to  a  mismatch  between 
the  intellectual  competencies  required  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  mole  and  the  intellectual  competencies  available  to  the  learner. 
Such  a  general  lack  of  congruence  between  science  curriculum  materials 
and  high  school  students  has  already  been  discussed.  To  illustrate 
this  in  the  present  context  consider  again  the  question  ’What  mass  of 
calcium  would  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  9  grams  of  aluminum?’ 
Solution  of  this  question  requires  the  application  of  proportional 
reasoning  and  also  the  identification,  recall  and  combination  of 
several  rules.  For  example,  the  learner  may  reason  thus  ’The  mass  of 
calcium  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  9  grams  of  aluminum 
would  need  to  contain  the  same  number  of  moles.  Therefore  I  need  to 
calculate  this  number  of  moles  and  then  determine  the  mass  of  this 
number  of  moles  of  calcium. ’  Another  method  of  solution  might  be  to 
calculate  the  actual  number  of  atoms  involved,  as  an  intermediate. 

In  either  case  the  application  of  proportional  reasoning  and  second- 
order  operations  are  involved,  both  aspects  of  formal  operational 
thought  in  the  Piagetian  model.  The  relationship  between  the  intel¬ 
lectual  developmental  level  of  the  learner  and  acquisition  of  the  mole 
concept  is  therefore  a  second  focus  of  the  present  study. 
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As  a  result  of  the  decision  to  apply  Gagne's  learning  hierarchy 
model  to  the  development  of  the  mole  concept,  a  further  need  which 
should  be  addressed  in  the  present  study  was  perceived.  The  review 
of  the  literature  which  follows  in  Chapter  2  will  indicate  extensive 
criticisms  of  the  methods  used  to  validate  learning  hierarchies. 

Several  promising  alternatives  have  recently  been  suggested.  There 
is  a  need  to  examine  these  from  a  theoretical  and  empirical  perspec¬ 
tive,  both  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  research  area  and  also 
because  they  appear  to  represent  the  most  useful  approaches  to  vali¬ 
dation  of  the  learning  hierarchy  which  is  proposed  in  the  present 
study . 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  major  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  identify  a  learning  hierarchy 
for  the  mole  concept  as  it  appears  in  introductory  high  school  chem¬ 
istry.  It  is  not  suggested  that  it  is  possible  to  identify  only  one 
such  hierarchy.  What  is  suggested  is  that  it  is  possible  to  hypothe¬ 
size  such  an  hierarchy  by  application  of  a  task  analysis  procedure, 
and  that  this  hierarchy  or  a  modification  of  it  may  be  validated 
empirically.  This  suggestion  is  consistent  with  Gagne  (1973). 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  identify  the  extent  of 
relationship  between  learner  developmental  level,  as  measured  by 
selected  tasks,  and  acquisition  of  the  mole  concept.  The  relative 
contributions  of  learner  developmental  level  and  availability  of 
prerequisite  skills  to  acquisition  of  the  mole  concept  will  be  com¬ 
pared.  Further,  following  earlier  suggestions  of  possible  combination 
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of  the  Gagnean  and  Piagetian  models  in  the  development  of  concepts 
the  relationship  between  learner  developmental  level  and  acquisition 
of  the  prerequisite  skills  in  any  validated  hierarchy  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

A  third  purpose,  at  least  as  important  as  those  already  described, 
is  to  attempt  to  make  recommendations  relating  to  the  theoretical  and 
empirical  significance  of  methods  currently  proposed  for  the  valida¬ 
tion  of  learning  hierarchies. 

Procedure 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  study  is  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  5.  At  this  time  it  will  be  summarized  briefly. 

The  sample,  consisting  of  grade  ten  chemistry  students,  was 
assigned  by  intact  classes  to  one  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  was 
designated  by  the  author  to  receive  remedial  instruction  at  appro¬ 
priate  pre-specified  times.  Several  days  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  treatment  of  the  mole  in  their  chemistry  course  all  subjects  res¬ 
ponded  individually  both  to  a  set  of  neo-Piagetian  tasks  and  another 
test  of  intellectual  development  (the  Skemp  test) ,  administered 
collectively  to  each  class  in  a  regularly  scheduled  double  period. 

At  appropriate  times  during  the  period  of  instruction  of  the  mole  each 
class  wrote  a  total  of  three  quizzes  relating  to  those  skills  from 
the  hypothesized  hierarchy  which  had  just  been  taught.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  two  quizzes  each  subject  in  each  class  designated  remedial 
was  required  to  complete  a  written  unit  relating  to  the  skills  just 
tested  as  a  homework  assignment  by  the  next  scheduled  class.  Several 
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days  after  completion  of  instruction  of  the  mole  concept  all  subjects 
wrote  a  final  test  composed  of  parallel  items  to  those  used  in  the 
quizzes . 

Definition  of  Terms 

Introductory  chemistry:  the  beginning  of  formal  chemistry  in 
the  senior  high  school.  In  the  present  study  the  text  in  use  varied 
between  schools,  but  was  in  all  cases  one  of  the  versions  of  Chem 
Study . 

Mote:  the  formal  SI  definition  of  ’mole’  reads  ’the  amount  of 

substance  which  contains  as  many  elementary  entities  as  there  are  car¬ 
bon  atoms  in  0.012  kilogram  of  carbon-12’  (Heslop  and  Wild,  1975).  In 

common  usage,  and  in  the  present  study,  this  is  extended  to  represent 
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the  mass  of  6.03  x  10  elementary  entities  such  as  atoms  and  molecules. 

Possession  of  the  mole  concept:  in  the  present  study  this  is 
operationally  defined  as  the  ability  to  inter-convert  masses  of  elements 
and  compounds  and  the  relative  numbers  of  atoms  or  molecules  contained 
in  these  masses,  with  at  least  seventy-five  percent  proficiency. 

Operation:  any  representational  act  which  is  an  integral  part 

of  an  organized  network  of  related  acts  (Flavell,  1963,  p.  166). 

Schema:  an  internalized  mental  representation  of  a  particular 

kind  of  action. 

For  example,  solution  of  one  of  the  tasks  used  in  this  study 
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requires  the  subject  to  apply  proportional  reasoning.  If  he  has  not 
developed  the  proportionality  schema  he  is  unlikely  to  be  successful. 

Developmental  level',  according  to  Piaget,  four  main  stages  occur 
in  development.  These  are  sensorimotor,  p re-operational,  concrete 
operational  and  formal  operational.  Piaget  has  described  operations 
characteristic  of  each  stage  (Piaget,  1964)  . 

Test  of  developmental  level:  a  written  test  requiring  some 
manipulations,  composed  of  one  item  testing  combination  of  variables 
(Hobbs,  1975),  one  item  testing  conservation  of  volume  by  displacement 
(Karplus  and  Lavatelli,  1969),  and  one  item  testing  proportional 
reasoning  (Wheeler,  1976). 

Developmental  level  score:  The  total  score  obtained  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  subject  on  the  ’Test  of  developmental  level.'  Each  item  was 
scored  2,  1,  or  0.  The  total  score  for  an  individual  may  range  from 
zero  to  six. 

Formal  operational:  an  individual  may  be  judged  formal  opera¬ 
tional  with  respect  to  specific  tasks ,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  a 

group  of  tasks.  In  general,  the  formal  operational  thinker  can  combine 
variables  systematically,  use  proportional  reasoning,  conserve  volume 
by  displacement,  realize  the  need  to  control  variables  systematically, 
and  combine  two  or  more  operations.  With  respect  to  the  present  study 
an  individual  is  judged  formal  if  he  scores  five  or  six  points  on  the 
'Test  of  developmental  level.' 
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Concrete  operational:  an  individual  may  be  judged  concrete  oper¬ 
ational  with  respect  to  specific  tasks,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  a 
group  of  tasks.  In  general,  he  makes  simple  combinations  of  variables 
but  does  so  unsystematically,  uses  an  additive  strategy  where  propor¬ 
tional  reasoning  is  required,  fails  to  conserve  displacement  volume, 
does  not  realize  the  need  to  control  variables,  and  is  not  able  to 
combine  operations.  In  the  present  study  an  individual  with  a  score 
of  two  or  less  on  the  'Test  of  developmental  level'  is  considered 
concrete  operational.  The  assumption  is  made  that  none  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  study  is  below  the  concrete  operational  stage. 

Intellectual  skill:  knowing  how  as  contrasted  with  knowing  that  of 
information  (Gagne,  1974a,  p.  55).  For  example,  how  to  calculate  the 
mass  of  one  mole  of  water,  not  that  it  is  equal  to  18  grams. 

Learning  hierarchy:  use  of  the  term  'learning  hierarchy'  is 
sufficiently  varied  to  prevent  statement  of  a  generally  accepted 
definition.  However,  the  majority  of  researchers  have  used  either  a 
'psychometric' or  a  'transfer'  definition,  implicitly  if  not  always 
explicitly.  The  essence  of  what  is  meant  by  a  learning  hierarchy  may 
be  understood  more  easily  by  reference  first  to  a  pair  of  skills  which 
are  hierarchically  arranged.  At  the  same  time  what  is  meant  by 
the  psychometric  and  transfer  approaches  may  be  illustrated.  The 
psychometric  definition  is  most  clearly  stated  by  White  (1974). 

According  to  White  the  critical  test  of  whether  two  skills  are  hierar¬ 
chically  arranged  is  that  those  individuals  who  can  exhibit  the  super¬ 
ordinate  skill  are  a  sub-set  of  those  who  can  exhibit  the  subordinate 
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skill. 

The  transfer  definition  is  well  represented  in  Gagne’s  writings. 
According  to  Gagne  (1970)  two  skills  are  hierarchically  related  if 
those  individuals  learning  the  subordinate  skills  have  a  significantly 
better  chance  of  learning  the  superordinate  skill.  In  this  case, 
transfer  of  learning  is  said  to  take  place  from  the  subordinate  skill 
to  the  superordinate  skill. 

In  the  present  study  each  pair  of  skills  involved  in  an  hierarchy 
must  be  hierarchical  when  each  of  the  above  definitions  is  applied 
for  the  hierarchy  to  be  considered  valid. 

A  troublesome  question  in  learning  hierarchy  research  relates  to 
the  number  of  exceptions  which  can  be  allowed  for  an  hierarchical 
connection  between  a  pair  of  skills  before  the  connection  is  declared 
invalid.  Gagne’s  (1970)  orientation  to  substantial  rather  than  abso¬ 
lute  hierarchical  dependencies  is  applied  in  the  present  study.  The 
imprecision  implied  by  'substantial'  is  acknowledged,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  this  lack  of  precision  is  unavoidable.  This  point  is 
discussed  further  in  Chapter  5  in  connection  with  the  methods  examined 
in  the  present  study. 

Hypothesised  hierarchy:  a  learning  hierarchy  composed  of  eight 
intellectual  skills  hypothesized  by  the  author  to  be  necessary  for  an 
individual  to  learn  the  mole  concept.  The  skills  are  labelled  A  to  H. 

Final  Chemistry  Test:  a  written  test  compounded  from  eight 
criterion- referenced  sub-tests  of  four  items  each.  Each  sub- test 
represents  one  of  the  intellectual  skills  in  the  hypothesized 
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hierarchy.  Skills  G  and  H  are  tested  only  by  multiple  choice  items. 

All  other  skills  are  tested  only  by  free  response  items.  The  32  items 
are  scrambled  throughout  the  Final  test.  No  time  limit  was  imposed, 
but  the  test  was  designed  to  be  completed  within  one  hour.  Scoring 
criteria  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 

Chemistvy  quizzes:  three  tests,  between  them  testing  the  eight 
intellectual  skills  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy,  containing  parallel 
items  to  those  used  in  the  Final  Chemistry  Test.  Quiz  One  tests 
skills  G  and  H,  while  Quiz  Two  tests  skills  C,  D,  E  and  F,  and  Quiz 
Three  tests  skills  A  and  B.  No  time  limit  was  imposed  in  each  case. 

Remedial .  units:  two  written  booklets,  each  containing  further 
instruction  and  test  questions  representing  selected  intellectual 
skills  from  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  Remedial  Unit  One  represents 
skills  G  and  H.  Remedial  Unit  Two  represents  skills  C,  D,  E  and  F. 

Both  units  are  reproduced  in  Appendices  8  and  9. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

Restriction  of  the  sample  to  one  grade  level  (grade  ten)  in  one 
Canadian  city  represents  an  important  delimitation.  Students  of 
different  chronological  age,  or  who  have  different  academic  backgrounds 
might  behave  differently  when  instructed  in  the  mole  concept.  The 
results  obtained  in  the  present  study,  while  they  may  be  considered 
suggestive,  are  not  strictly  generalizable  beyond  the  present  sample. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  discussions  with  the  participating 
teachers  indicated  that  the  sample  represents  a  wide  range  of  academic 
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ability  and  socioeconomic  status. 

A  further  delimitation  relates  to  the  restriction  to  a  selected 
area  of  the  mole  concept  and  a  restricted  set  of  subordinate  concepts. 
The  results  obtained  cannot  be  held  to  reflect  upon  the  hierarchical 
nature  of  chemistry  in  general  or  of  any  other  subject  matter. 

Finally,  while  the  responses  of  each  subject  to  the  tasks  involved 
in  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  are  assumed  to  be  representative 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  that  individual,  it  is  possible 
that  other  tasks  would  yield  a  different  result.  Nevertheless,  within 
the  limits  of  the  time  available  for  testing  it  is  possible  to  apply 
only  a  selected  representative  sample  of  tasks  from  the  domain  of 
tasks  available.  This  is  typical  of  other  related  studies  which  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  investigator. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Each  of  the  quizzes  and  the  Chemistry  Final  Test  is  composed  of 
a  set  of  sub-tests,  each  of  which  was  constructed  to  represent  a 
different  intellectual  skill  from  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  Each 
sub-test  is  considered  to  be  a  criterion-referenced  test  for  the 
particular  skill  involved.  The  literature  relating  to  criterion- 
referenced  testing  is  reviewed  later,  but  it  may  be  noted  here  that 
there  is  dispute  about  what  constitute  appropriate  measures  of  reli¬ 
ability  and  validity  of  such  tests.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  various  chemistry  sub¬ 
tests  used  in  the  present  study  by  any  uniformly  agreed  upon  measures, 
and  this  constitutes  a  limitation  to  the  use  of  these  sub-tests. 
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A  further  limitation  lies  in  the  nature  of  learning  hierarchy 
research  in  general.  It  is  possible  to  identify  an  hierarchy  which  is 
useful  in  indicating  that  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  learn  some 
skills  before  others  may  be  learned.  It  is  also  possible  to  identify 
anhierarchy  such  that  some  skills  contribute  to  the  learning  of  others. 
It  is  not  possible  to  claim  that  the  best  hierarchy  for  either  or  both 
purposes  has  been  identified.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  some 
hierarchy  may  exist  even  if  one  is  not  found. 

Research  Questions  and  Hypotheses 

The  present  study  was  conceived  as  an  attempt  to  determine  (1)  if 
a  learning  hierarchy  leading  to  acquisition  of  the  mole  concept  may 
be  identified  and  validated,  and  (2)  if  acquisition  of  the  mole  con¬ 
cept  and  the  subordinate  skills  in  a  validated  learning  hierarchy 
culminating  in  acquisition  of  the  mole  concept  are  related  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  those  attempting  to  learn  the  concept. 

An  hierarchy  representing  the  mole  concept  was  hypothesized  and  is 
presented  in  Figure  6  (p.  116) . 

It  became  apparent  that  a  commonly  accepted  operational  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  a  ’valid1  learning  hierarchy  does  not  exist. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  some  researchers  focus 
upon  a  definition  of  a  learning  hierarchy  for  which  acquisition  of 
any  skill  which  is  superordinate  to  any  other  skill (s)  in  the  hierarchy 
should  be  possible  only  for  those  learners  who  can  exhibit  the  subor¬ 
dinate  skill(s).  This  definition  is  often  referred  to  as  a  ’psycho¬ 
metric'  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  learning  hierarchy.  Other 
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researchers  focus  upon  a  'transfer’  definition  of  a  learning  hierarchy 
in  which  acquisition  of  the  subordinate  skill (s)  should  enable  the 
learner  to  acquire  related  superordinate  skills.  In  the  ideal  case 
there  should  be  no  exceptions  to  the  hierarchy  in  the  response 
patterns  of  a  group  of  learners,  and  the  same  hierarchy  would  be 
'validated'  by  both  approaches.  In  practice,  depending  in  part  upon 
the  purpose  to  which  the  hierarchy  is  to  be  applied,  a  proportion  of 
exceptions  is  allowed  which  is  not  constant  between  different  studies. 
Secondly,  different  psychometric  tests  and  different  tests  of  transfer 
have  been  applied  in  different  studies.  Thirdly,  different  degrees 
of  statistical  stringency  have  been  applied  in  the  use  of  these  tests. 
What  is  meant  when  an  hierarchy  is  said  to  be  valid  is  therefore 
related  to  how  the  hierarchy  has  been  validated  and  the  stringency  of 
the  statistical  tests  applied.  The  term  'valid  hierarchy'  is  there¬ 
fore  relatively  arbitrary. 

The  problems  of  interpretation  which  are  consequently  raised  are 
compounded  by  deficiencies  in  the  statistical  techniques  which  have 
been  generally  employed  (White,  1973,  1974a).  Recently  several  more 
promising  alternative  techniques  have  been  suggested.  These  include 
the  'test  of  inclusion'  (White  and  Clark,  1973),  the  'ordering- 
theoretic'  method  (Bart  and  Krus ,  1973)  and  a  'scaling'  method  (Dayton 
and  Macready,  1976).  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  com¬ 
pare  these  techniques  in  terms  of  their  theoretical  bases  and  the 
empirical  results  which  they  provide.  This  forms  an  additional  focus 
of  the  present  study.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  discussion  of  these 
methods  in  Chapter  2,  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  Dayton  and 
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Macready  method  are  considered  the  most  suitable  psychometric  methods 
available  at  the  present  time.  These  methods  will  therefore  be  used 
to  judge  the  validity  of  any  hierarchy  emerging  from  the  present 
study.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  discussion  in  Chapter  2  the  ordering- 
theoretic  method  is  less  pleasing  conceptually  than  the  White  and 
Clark  test  or  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method,  but  is  simpler  to  apply. 
For  comparative  purposes  the  results  of  applying  the  ordering-theoretic 
method  and  the  White  and  Clark  test  to  the  same  data  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Finally,  any  ’validated’  hierarchy  representing  the  mole  concept 
which  emerges  after  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the 
Dayton  and  Macready  method  to  the  data  will  be  further  evaluated  by  a 
'test  of  transfer'  developed  within  the  context  of  the  present  study. 

The  foregoing  discussion  leads  to  a  number  of  research  questions 
which  will  now  be  stated: 

Question  1:  Does  the  arrangement  of  intellectual  skills  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  represent  a  learning 
hierarchy  which  is  valid  according  to  the  application  of  the 
White  and  Clark  test? 

If  the  answer  to  question  one  is  negative  question  two  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Question  2:  Does  some  other  arrangement  of  some  or  all  of  the 

intellectual  skills  represented  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy 
represent  a  learning  hierarchy  which  is  valid  according  to 
the  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test? 

Because  they  both  test  the  relationship  between  pairs  of  skills,  and 
given  that  both  are  currently  popular  in  the  literature  the  relation- 
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ship  between  the  hierarchical  connections  identified  by  the  ordering- 
theoretic  method  and  the  White  and  Clark  test  is  of  interest.  This 
relationship  is  addressed  in  question  3. 

Question  3:  What  is  the  extent  of  agreement  between  the  results 
of  applying  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  ordering- 
theoretic  method  to  the  same  data? 

The  fourth  research  question  concerns  the  validity  of  the  hypothesized 
hierarchy  and  modifications  of  it  according  to  Dayton  and  Macready's 
criteria. 

Question  4:  Does  the  arrangement  of  intellectual  skills  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  or  an  alternate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  some  or  all  of  these  skills  represent  a  learning 
hierarchy  which  is  valid  according  to  the  application  of  the 
Dayton  and  Macready  method? 

The  fifth  research  question  relates  to  identification  of  transfer  of 
learning  within  any  hierarchy  considered  valid  after  answering  questions 

one  to  four. 

Question  5:  Is  significant  positive  transfer  (as  evidenced  by 
the  ’test  of  transfer')  observed  between  subordinate  skills 
and  related  superordinate  skills  in  the  validated  hierarchy? 

The  final  two  questions  relate  to  the  relationship  between  the  intel¬ 
lectual  developmental  level  of  the  learner  and  his  acquisition  of  the 
skills  in  the  validated  learning  hierarchy.  Two  independent  tests  of 
the  learner’s  intellectual  level  of  development  are  applied,  the  'Test 
of  Developmental  Level’  which  is  represented  by  a  group  of  three  tasks 
selected  for  the  present  purpose  and  the  ’Skemp’  test.  Continuous 
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scores  for  each  are  applied  separately  in  addressing  questions  6  and 
7.  Question  6  relates  directly  to  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
mental  level  and  acquisition  of  the  skills  in  the  validated  hierarchy. 
Question  7  relates  to  the  relative  relationship  of  developmental  level 
and  availability  of  subordinate  skills  as  predictors  of  achievement 
of  the  superordinate  skill  in  the  validated  hierarchy. 

Question  6:  Does  a  significant  relationship  exist  between 
developmental  level  and  acquisition  of  each  skill  in  the 
validated  hierarchy? 

Question  7:  What  is  the  relationship  between  developmental  level 
scores  and  scores  on  the  tests  for  subordinate  skills  as 
predictors  of  achievement  of  the  superordinate  skills  in  the 
validated  hierarchy? 

The  statistical  tests  involved  in  answering  questions  1,  2  and  4 
are  implied  within  the  methods  to  which  these  questions  refer.  The 
answers  to  the  remaining  four  questions  may  be  tested  statistically. 
Hence  each  is  restated  as  an  hypothesis.  Hypotheses  1,2,  3  and  4  are 
derived  from  research  questions  3,  5,  6  and  7,  respectively. 

Hypothesis  1:  No  significant  agreement  exists  between  the  skills 
identified  by  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  and 
the  ordering- theoretic  method  to  the  same  data. 

Hypothesis  2:  No  significant  relationship  exists  between  acqui¬ 
sition  of  subordinate  skills  and  acquisition  of  related 
superordinate  skills  in  the  validated  hierarchy. 

Hypothesis  3  (a) :  No  significant  relationship  exists  between 

achievement  on  the  'Test  of  Developmental  Level'  and  achieve- 
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ment  on  the  tests  for  each  skill  in  the  validated  hierarchy. 

Hypothesis  3  (b):  No  significant  relationship  exists  between 
achievement  on  the  Skemp  test  and  achievement  on  the  tests 
for  each  skill  in  the  validated  hierarchy. 

Hypothesis  4:  No  significant  difference  exists  between  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  'Test  of  Developmental  Level'  and  the  Skemp  test 
relative  to  achievement  of  subordinate  skills  in  the  validated 
hierarchy  as  predictors  of  achievement  of  the  superordinate 
skill  in  the  validated  hierarchy. 


Summary 

The  possibility  of  applying  Gagne's  hierarchical  model  of  learning 
to  the  learning  of  the  'mole'  concept,  typically  encountered  as  an 
important  integrating  concept  in  introductory  chemistry  courses,  has 
been  discussed.  Limitations  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
learner  have  also  been  suggested  as  exerting  a  potentially  limiting 
influence  on  the  learner's  ability  to  acquire  the  mole  concept.  The 
possible  interaction  of  Gagne's  learning  hierarchy  model  and  Piaget's 
developmental  model  of  intellectual  functioning  to  instructional  pro¬ 
blems  such  as  the  learning  development  of  the  mole  concept  has  been 
discussed,  following  a  brief  summary  of  Gagnean  and  Piagetian  theories 
as  they  apply  to  instruction.  Procedures  for  identifying  a  learning 
hierarchy  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  the  mole  concept  and  for  iden¬ 
tifying  the  relationship  between  acquisition  of  the  skills  represented 
in  the  learning  hierarchy  and  learner  developmental  level  have  been 
indicated  briefly,  followed  by  the  presentation  of  definitions,  delim¬ 
itations,  limitations  and  the  research  questions  and  hypotheses  which 
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are  involved  in  the  study.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an  overview  of 
the  report. 

Overview 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  determination  of  learning 
hierarchies  relates  to  the  use  of  different  methods  and  criteria  for 
validation.  The  next  chapter  involves  a  description  and  discussion 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  most  important  techniques  which  have 
been  used  to  identify  learning  hierarchies,  and  considers  in  more 
detail  several  recent  methods  which  were  applied  in  the  present  study. 
Chapters  three  and  four  describe  empirical  studies  relating  to  hierar¬ 
chies  in  science  instruction  and  to  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
mental  level  and  achievement  in  science,  respectively.  Chapter  four 
concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  evidence  for  group-testing  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  identification  of  developmental  level,  a  technique  that 
was  applied  in  the  present  study.  The  design  of  the  study  and  a 
description  of  the  test  instruments  and  procedures  used  are  presented 
in  Chapter  five.  Chapter  six  describes  the  analysis  of  data  and  the 
results  obtained  from  the  study.  The  report  concludes  with  Chapter 
seven  which  includes  a  summary  of  the  study  and  the  major  conclusions 


and  recommendations  for  further  research. 
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Chapter  2 


METHODS  USED  TO  VALIDATE  LEARNING  HIERARCHIES 


Introduction 

The  methods  which  have  been  used  to  validate  learning  hierarchies 
fall  into  three  main  categories.  These  may  be  represented  as  involving 
transfer,  psychometric  techniques  involving  scaling,  and  psychometric 
techniques  based  upon  the  use  of  contingency  tables. 

Paradoxically,  in  addressing  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to 
determine  the  validity  of  learning  hierarchies  it  is  not  possible  to 
specify  precisely  what  constitutes  a  valid  hierarchy.  The  general 
form  of  a  learning  hierarchy  as  a  network  of  connections  between  pairs 
of  intellectual  skills  is  clear.  Ideally,  if  a  psychometric  test  of 
the  validity  of  an  hierarchy  is  applied,  there  should  be  no  exception 
to  the  superordinate-subordinate  character  of  each  connection  in  the 
hierarchy.  Similarly,  if  the  test  applied  is  of  the  transfer  type 
all  individuals  who  learn  the  subordinate  skills  in  the  hierarchy 
should  learn  the  superordinate  skill.  However  two  problems  complicate 
these  ideal  situations.  Firstly,  most  investigators  are  prepared  to 
modify  the  ideal  relationships  described  above  to  allow  some  exceptions. 
Hence,  substantial  rather  than  perfect  hierarchical  dependence  is 
implied.  Operationally,  the  meaning  of  substantial  varies  according 
to  the  perspectives  of  different  investigators.  Secondly,  except  in 
the  ideal  case  described  above,  an  hierarchy  declared  valid  either 
according  to  a  psychometric  test  or  a  transfer  test  will  not  neces- 
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sarily  be  valid  according  to  the  other.  Moreover,  the  application  of 
different  psychometric  tests  or  different  transfer  tests  may  also  lead 
to  different  judgments  of  the  validity  of  an  hierarchy  under  test. 

In  practice  these  problems  are  not  always  severe.  When  there 
are  few  exceptions  to  an  hierarchy,  different  methods  yield  similar 
results.  Moreover,  recent  conceptual  and  empirical  advances  with 
respect  to  the  validation  of  learning  hierarchies  offer  much  promise. 
Hopefully,  the  present  study  will  contribute  to  this  development.  The 
review  which  follows  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  intended  to 
indicate  the  most  important  methods  which  have  been  used  to  validate 
learning  hierarchies,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  methods  used  in 
the  present  study.  In  this  chapter  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
methodology  of  hierarchy  validation.  The  substantive  aspects  of  some 
of  the  hierarchies  derived  from  studies  discussed  in  this  chapter,  as 
well  as  those  derived  from  other  selected  studies, will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Gagne’s  Index  of  Positive  Transfer  and  Other 
Related  Indices 

The  foundational  and  continuing  influence  exerted  by  Gagne  in 
the  development  of  the  learning  hierarchy  model  merits  consideration 
of  his  methods  of  validation. 

The  foundation  of  the  learning  hierarchy  model  was  laid  in  a 
series  of  studies  conducted  by  Gagne  and  his  colleagues  in  the  early 
nineteen  sixties  (Gagne,  1962;  Gagne  and  Paradise,  1961;  Gagne,  Mayor, 
Garstens  and  Paradise,  1962).  Each  of  these  studies  involved  the 
learning  of  mathematics  skills,  and  in  each  case  the  skills  formed  a 
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sequence  in  which  it  was  not  generally  found  that  an  individual 
learned  a  later  skill  in  the  sequence  unless  he  had  previously  learned 
all  of  the  earlier  skills.  It  was  suggested  therefore  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  earlier  skills  enhanced  the  learning  of  each  skill  occurring 
later.  From  this  Gagne  derived  the  concept  of  positive  transfer  and 
an  index  of  proportion  positive  transfer  was  derived.  This  index  may 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Figure  2,  in  which  the  letters  A  to  D 
reflect  the  frequencies  of  subjects  exhibiting  the  particular  pass- 
fail  relationships  described  below: 

A  =  number  of  subjects  who  achieve  the  upper  skill  and  all 
related  lower  skills 

B  =  number  of  subjects  who  achieve  the  upper  skill  but  fail  to 
achieve  at  least  one  related  lower  skill 

C  =  number  of  subjects  who  fail  to  achieve  the  upper  skill  and 
at  least  one  related  lower  skill 

D  =  number  of  subjects  who  achieve  the  upper  skill  and  fail  to 
achieve  all  related  lower  skills 

In  each  case  the  number  of  related  lower  skills  refers  to  those  imme¬ 
diately  subordinate  to  the  upper  skill  in  question.  According  to 
Gagne  responses  A  and  C  are  supportive  of  the  hypothesized  transfer 
effect,  while  responses  D  are  contrary  to  it.  Responses  B  are  con¬ 
sidered  neutral.  The  index  of  proportion  positive  transfer  was  there¬ 
fore  defined  as  the  number  of  supporting  responses  divided  by  the 
number  of  supporting  and  contrary  responses  taken  together.  This  is 
represented  in  the  expression: 


Proportion  position  transfer 


A  +  C 
A  +  C  +  D 


The  index  was  set  at  a  criterion  level  of  0.90,  and  the  validity  of 
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Fig.  2. 


Contingency  table  for  calculation  of 
proportion  positive  transfer 
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the  hierarchy  judged  accordingly. 

The  index  of  proportion  positive  transfer  is  conceptually 
pleasing  but  practically  limited.  White  (1973)  demonstrates  clearly 
that  many  of  the  apparently  acceptable  values  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  chance.  He  also  (appropriately)  comments  that  a  high 
value  for  this  index  may  merely  reflect  a  positive  correlation,  repre¬ 
senting  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  criterion  for  an  hierarchical 
relationship.  However,  the  usefulness  of  the  aonoeipt  of  positive 
transfer  is  not  this  easily  dismissed.  It  may  certainly  be  addressed 
in  other  ways,  for  example  by  comparing  the  achievement  of  a  group 
taught  through  the  hierarchy  with  a  group  not  so  taught  (Okey  and 
Gagne,  1970).  It  may  be  argued  that  the  efficiency  of  a  learning 
hierarchy  in  promoting  transfer  represents  the  crucial  question  for 
research  once  the  existence  of  an  hierarchical  sequence  has  been 
established.  Gagne  (1974)  continues  to  emphasize  its  importance. 
Carroll  (1973)  considers  it  to  be  the  essential  criterion  of  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  a  learning  hierarchy.  Phillips  (1974)  notes  that  in  general 
the  notion  of  positive  transfer  through  provision  of  learning  hierar¬ 
chies  is  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  Nevertheless,  White’s 
contention  that  the  index  of  proportion  positive  transfer  is  not  a 
useful  measure  of  the  validity  of  an  hierarchy  is  accepted  by  the 
present  investigator. 

Eisenberg  and  Walbesser  (1971)  suggested  the  use  of  a  further 
series  of  indices  based  upon  the  frequencies  represented  in  Figure  2 
as  measures  of  hierarchical  dependency.  Five  indices  were  developed: 

1.  A  Consistency  Ratio ,  testing  the  implication  that  acquisition 
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of  the  terminal  behavior  implies  acquisition  of  all  subordinate 
behaviors . 


Consistency 


A 

A  +  D 


Clearly,  the  ratio  is  meaningful  in  that  it  reflects  the  strength  of 
the  hierarchy.  A  low  value  destroys  the  notion  of  a  viable  sequence. 

2.  An  Adequacy  Ratio,  testing  the  implication  that  acquisition 
of  all  subordinate  behaviors  implies,  with  adequate  instruction, 
acquisition  of  the  terminal  behavior. 

Adequacy  = 

3.  An  Inverse  Consistency  Ratio ,  meant  to  test  the  implication 
that  non-acquisition  of  the  terminal  behavior  implies  non- acquis it ion 
of  all  subordinate  behaviors,  represented  by 

C 

C  +  B 

4.  An  Inverse  Adequacy  Ratio ,  testing  the  implication  that  non¬ 
acquisition  of  all  subordinate  behaviors  implies,  even  with  mediating 
instruction,  non-acquisition  of  the  terminal  behavior,  represented  by 

C 

C  +  D 

These  last  two  ratios  appear  to  be  quite  inadequate  in  themselves 
because  an  unsuccessful  hierarchy  or  unsuccessful  instruction  or  a 
combination  of  these  would  yield  a  high  (C,C)  loading  and  a  low 
loading  in  the  other  cells.  In  each  instance  a  very  high  value  of 
the  index  would  be  obtained.  In  addition,  the  author’s  claim  that 
the  two  ratios  cannot  be  high  simultaneously  would  be  incorrect  in 
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5.  A  completeness  Ratio,  which  focuses  on  the  proportion  of 
individuals  capable  of  successfully  completing  the  whole  sequence, 
defined  as 

A 

A  +  C 

Walbesser  and  Eisenberg  suggested  arbitrarily  that  for  a  learning 
hierarchy  to  be  considered  valid  values  of  at  least  0.85  should  be 
obtained  for  the  consistency,  adequacy  and  completeness  ratios  for 
each  connection  in  the  hierarchy.  Moreover,  the  other  two  ratios  they 
described  were  suggested  to  provide  useful  information  to  the  inves¬ 
tigator.  Once  again  White  (1974)  was  able  to  produce  perceptive  and 
appropriate  criticisms.  White  showed  that  for  the  three  indices 
recommended  by  Eisenberg  and  Walbesser  to  have  a  minimum  value  of 
0.85,  more  than  65  percent  of  the  subjects  must  achieve  the  highest 
skill  in  the  hierarchy.  Hence  nearly  all  subjects  will  be  achieving 
the  lower  skills  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  subjects  failing  to 
learn  the  lower  skill  cannot  learn  higher  ones  because  such  subjects 
are  not  present.  Application  of  Eisenberg  and  Walbesser' s  indices  to 
the  data  from  three  of  Gagne's  studies  supported  only  five  out  of  31 
connections  found  by  Gagne. 

Capie  and  Jones  (1971)  applied  Eisenberg  and  Walbesser' s  consis¬ 
tency  and  adequacy  ratios  to  the  determination  of  an  hierarchy  leading 
to  the  application  of  specific  gravity  rules.  Their  main  purpose, 
however,  was  to  compare  the  application  of  different  hierarchy  vali¬ 
dation  methods  to  the  same  data.  As  well  as  the  two  indices  referred 
to  they  added  a  'necessity'  ratio,  defined  as 
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in  terms  of  the  frequencies  in  Figure  2,  and  also  the  calculation  of 
a  phi  correlation  coefficient  between  subjects’  responses  to  adjacent 
skills.  The  results  of  applying  these  different  measures  to  the  same 
data  were  very  inconsistent. 

Two  further  comments  regarding  the  measures  used  by  Capie  and 
Jones  may  be  made.  First,  the  advantages  of  the  necessity  ratio  are 
not  clear.  It  was  claimed  to  be  particularly  useful  when  the  subjects 
represent  a  wide  range  of  ability.  However,  the  highest  possible 
value  for  N  would  be  when  all  subjects  failed  both  skills,  at  best 
minimally  positive  evidence  for  the  hierarchy.  Secondly,  Capie  and 
Jones  noted  that  the  pattern  of  decreasing  phi  correlations  between 
the  skills  in  their  hypothetical  hierarchy  as  these  skills  became 
further  removed  was  consistent  with  the  existence  of  a  valid  hierarchy. 
White  (19  74)  ,  however,  notes  that  while  such  a  result  is  consistent 
with  an  hierarchical  relationship  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to 
support  the  validity  of  the  hierarchy. 

Each  of  the  indices  described  in  this  section  is  considered  to 
be  of  very  limited  usefulness  in  the  validation  of  learning  hierar¬ 
chies.  White  in  particular  has  been  critical  of  their  value.  He 
summarizes  their  limitations  (White,  1974)  as  follows: 

All  are  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  reasons:  sometimes  the  index  can  have  values 
which  indicate  a  hierarchical  connection  even  when  the 
skills  are  really  independent;  errors  of  measurement  are 
ignored;  there  is  no  way  of  calculating  the  probability 
of  error  in  generalizing  from  sample  to  population;  and 
subjective  judgements  are  necessary  on  how  many  questions 
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of  a  set  must  be  answered  correctly  for  a  "pass"  in  a 
skill. 

In  the  same  paper  for  a  given  set  of  real  data  White  showed  that 
Walbesser’s  indices  nearly  always  lead  to  acceptance  of  connections 
and  proportion  position  transfer  to  a  state  of  indecision.  Such 
criticisms  are  potentially  devastating  to  the  credence  researchers 
can  give  existing  findings.  However,  in  order  to  be  constructive, 
some  better  measure  which  takes  account  of  at  least  some  of  these 
criticisms  must  be  devised.  White  and  Clark  (1973)  had  already 
attempted  to  do  this.  The  method  which  they  developed  represents  the 
focus  of  the  next  section. 

The  White  and  Clark  Test  of  Inclusion 

The  White  and  Clark  test  focuses  upon  comparison  of  pairs  of 
skills  in  the  hierarchy.  It  allows  for  errors  of  measurement  and  also 
provides  a  test  of  statistical  significance.  Subjects  are  required 
to  answer  at  least  two  questions  per  skill.  In  fact.  White  and  Clark 
offer  solutions  only  for  the  cases  when  both  skills  are  tested  by  two 
questions  or  by  three  questions.  (Griffiths  and  Cornish  (1978)  have 
extended  this  to  generalize  to  any  number  of  questions  per  skill,  and 
for  unequal  numbers  of  questions  per  skill.  They  also  make  appro¬ 
priate  modifications  to  the  significance  test.)  A  skill-by-skill 
matrix  of  scores  is  then  formed,  the  scores  ranging  from  zero  to  two 
or  more  as  appropriate.  The  matrix  representing  two  questions  per 
skill  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

The  cell  representing  a  score  of  zero  on  the  lower  skill  and 
maximum  possible  on  the  upper  skill  is  used  to  test  the  hierarchical 
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Skill  II  (Upper)  Questions  Correct 


Skill  I 
(Lower) 
Questions 
Correct 


0 

1 

- -  - — ] 

2 

2 

1 

0 

X 

The  critical  cell 
is  marked  X 


Fig.  3  Data  matrix  for  the  White  and  Clark  Test 
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relationship.  This  cell  is  assumed  to  contain  those  subjects  most 
likely  possessing  the  upper  skill  and  lacking  the  lower  one.  The 
basis  of  the  method  is  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  will  be 
no  entries  in  this  critical  cell  other  than  those  representing  errors 
of  measurement.  The  probability  that  the  observed  frequency  does  not 
violate  the  null  hypothesis  is  calculated  by  using  the  marginal  totals. 
For  the  case  of  two  questions  per  skill  the  probability  that  a  member 
of  the  sample  will  be  found  in  the  critical  cell  is: 


02 


=  P 
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where 

Pq  =  the  proportion  of  the  population  with  neither  skill 

Pg  =  the  proportion  of  the  population  with  both  skills 

Pj  =  the  proportion  of  the  population  with  skill  I  only 

P^  =  the  proportion  of  the  population  with  skill  II  only 

0  =  the  probability  of  someone  with  skill  I  answering  correctly 

cl 

any  skill  I  question 

0^  =  the  probability  of  someone  without  skill  I  answering  correctly 

any  skill  I  question 

0^,0^  are  the  corresponding  probabilities  for  skill  II 


To  make  the  estimate  for  Pq2  as  large  as  possible  and  hence  reduce 
the  possibility  of  Type  I  error,  0^  is  assumed  to  be  zero  and  0^  is 
assumed  to  equal  one.  That  is,  it  is  assumed  that  all  subjects  with 
one  skill  I  question  correct  really  possessed  skill  I  and  all  those 
with  one  skill  II  question  correct  lacked  the  skill.  For  the  case  of 
three  questions  per  skill  appropriate  modifications  are  made  to  the 
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derivation  above.  In  each  case  the  hierarchical  nature  of  all  pairs 
of  connected  skills  in  an  hypothesized  hierarchy  is  tested,  and  the 
validity  of  the  composite  hierarchy  then  judged. 

The  White  and  Clark  test  represents  a  psychometric  approach  to 
hierarchy  validation.  It  should  be  reiterated  that  an  hierarchy 
derived  in  this  way  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  a  transfer 
hierarchy  leading  to  the  learning  of  the  same  superordinate  skill. 

An  hierarchy  validated  by  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  may 
be  said  to  represent  an  absolute  level  of  hierarchical  dependence. 

As  has  been  noted  Gagne  suggests  that  substantial  rather  than  absolute 
hierarchical  dependence  may  be  more  reasonable.  This  suggestion  has 
been  adopted  by  Linke  (1975)  who  has  modified  the  White  and  Clark  test 
to  allow  the  same  procedures  to  be  used  with  one  and  two  percent 
exceptions  in  addition  to  those  representing  errors  of  measurement, 
and  by  Beeson  (1977)  who  similarly  allows  for  five  percent  exceptions. 

Another  method  which  focuses  upon  pairs  of  skills  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  by  Bart  and  others.  It  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

The  Ordering-Theoretic  Method 

Bart  and  Krus  (1973)  and  Airasian  and  Bart  (1975)  propose  the 
application  of  what  they  call  an  'ordering-theoretic  method'  to  the 
validation  of  hierarchies.  The  method  may  be  described  by  reference 
to  Figure  2  (p.  46)  with  slight  redefinition  of  terms  to  allow  for 
the  fact  that  skills  are  compared  in  pairs  and  hence  there  is  only 
one  lower  skill  in  each  test  of  an  hierarchical  connection.  The 
method  focuses  upon  the  percentage  of  subjects  whose  responses  are 
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dis confirmatory  to  the  existence  of  an  hierarchical  connection  between 
two  skills.  In  terms  of  Figure  2  the  critical  test  is  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  represented  by  D  should  not  exceed  a  prespecified  tolerance 
level.  The  test  is  applied  to  all  possible  combinations  of  pairs  of 
skills  in  the  hierarchy,  including  those  not  hypothesized  to  be 
hierarchical.  A  composite  hierarchy  is  then  identified.  The  method 
is  deterministic,  and  does  not  take  into  account  errors  of  measure¬ 
ment.  No  test  is  provided  to  determine  the  statistical  confidence 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  existence  of  each  accepted  hierarchical 
relationship,  although  a  test  by  Wood  (1975)  is  suggested  to  be  useful 
in  determining  whether  the  number  of  hierarchical  connections  obtained 
exceeds  what  could  be  expected  by  chance.  However  Cotton,  Gallagher 
and  Marshall  (1977)  note  that  Wood's  test  is  biased  against  confir¬ 
mation  of  hierarchical  connections  when  the  number  of  possible  connec¬ 
tions  is  small. 

Airasian  and  Bart  (1975)  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  the 
ordering-theoretic  approach  in  identifying  unexpected  hierarchical 
relationships  by  applying  it  to  data  from  Gagne  and  colleagues'  (1962) 
seminal  study.  The  ordering- theoretic  approach  appeared  to  identify 
a  number  of  hierarchical  relationships  additional  to  those  found  in 
the  original  study.  However,  the  authors  appear  to  have  missed  the 
major  thrust  of  the  original  paper,  namely  that  the  hierarchy  should 
be  defined  in  terms  of  transfer  of  learning. 

A  further  problem  likely  to  confound  the  results  of  applying 
ordering- theory  is  described  by  Wellens ,  Lenke,  and  Oswald  (1977). 


These  authors  note  the  current  unresolved  debate  about  the  assessment 
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of  appropriate  cut-off  scores  for  mastery  and  show  that  adopting 
different  ’recommended’  criteria  for  mastery  may  result  in  quite 
different  hierarchies.  While  this  is  also  true  of  many  other  methods 
it  does  not  apply,  for  example,  to  the  White  and  Clark  test. 

Bart  and  Krus  claim  that  the  ordering- theoretic  method  is 
superior  to  ’scaling'  methods  derived  from  Guttman  (1944)  in  that  such 
methods  are  restricted  to  linear  hierarchies  or  composite  hierarchies 
derived  from  linear  combinations  of  skills.  As  will  be  seen  in  a 
later  section  this  claim  is  not  true  of  a  very  recent  scaling  method 
derived  by  Dayton  and  Macready  (1976).  An  extensive  discussion  of 
the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  follows  the  next  section.  The  next 
section  itself  is  concerned  with  a  summary  of  Guttman  scaling  as  it 
applies  to  hierarchy  validation. 

Guttman  Scaling  and  Some  Modifications 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  Guttman  scale  consider  a  test 
or  questionnaire  in  which  there  is  one  acceptable  response  to  each 
item.  When  the  responses  of  a  number  of  individuals  to  these  items 
form  a  sequence  such  that  all  individuals  who  make  an  acceptable 
response  to  any  particular  item  also  make  an  acceptable  response  to 
all  earlier  items,  the  sequence  represents  the  ideal  form  of  what 
Guttman  (1944)  called  a  scale.  An  hierarchy  which  is  linear  is 
clearly  an  example  of  a  Guttman  scale. 

In  practice  the  responses  of  some  subjects  will  not  conform 
perfectly  to  the  scale.  Such  responses  constitute  error.  To  maintain 
some  standard  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  scale,  and  at  the 
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same  time  allow  for  some  reasonable  level  of  error,  Guttman  derived 
an  index  of  'reproducibility.'  This  was  defined  as  the  quotient  of 
total  errors  (i.e.  deviations  from  a  perfect  scale)  over  total  res¬ 
ponses,  subtracted  from  one.  Arbitrarily,  a  reproducibility  (REP)  of 
at  least  0.90  was  declared  necessary  if  the  hypothesized  scale  was  to 
be  considered  valid  (Guttman,  1944). 

When  applied  to  the  validation  of  learning  hierarchies  Guttman 
scaling  has  an  obvious  limitation,  in  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to 
linear  hierarchies.  An  extension  of  Guttman  scaling  to  allow  for  the 
identification  of  sub-scales  which  could  then  be  linked  together  to 
form  a  branched  hierarchy  was  developed  by  Lingoes  (1963) ,  and  was 
termed  multiple  scalogram  analysis.  Both  Guttman  and  Lingoes'  scaling 
methods  have  been  applied  to  hierarchy  validation,  and  in  the  next 
chapter  several  such  studies  which  are  relevant  to  the  present  study 
will  be  discussed.  Lingoes'  method  will  not  be  described  in  more 
detail  because  it  is  not  central  to  the  development  of  the  present 
discussion. 

As  well  as  being  limited  to  linear  scales  or  combinations  of 
linear  scales,  the  Guttman  and  Lingoes'  scaling  methods  are  further 
restricted  in  usefulness  in  that  the  'statistical'  tests  which  they 
use  to  judge  the  validity  of  a  scale  or  hierarchy  were  suggested  by 
their  authors  on  arbitrary  grounds.  Proctor  (1970)  suggests  them  to 
be  pre-statistical,  and  describes  a  method  designed  to  elevate  Guttman 
scaling  to  a  better  statistical  foundation. 

The  basis  of  Proctor's  model  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example.  Suppose  for  a  three-item  scale  every  subject  in  a  population 
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belongs  to  one  of  four  Guttman  true  types  which  we  denote  by  the 
vectors  (0,0,0),  (1,0,0),  (1,1,0),  (1,1,1),  (where  0,1  represent  non¬ 
possession  and  possession,  respectively,  of  a  skill  and  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  lowest  skill  is  the  first  element  and  the  highest  skill  is  the 
last  element  in  each  vector).  In  a  test  of  the  validity  of  the  scale 
there  will  likely  be  subjects  whose  response  patterns  are  not  one  of 
the  four  valid  ones  above.  Under  the  null  hypothesis  such  invalid 
responses  are  misclassif ications .  Proctor  uses  a  misclassif ication 
parameter  a  to  represent  the  probability  of  an  invalid  response  to  an 
item.  If  0^, 02,  03  and  ©4  are  the  proportions  of  the  true  types  in  the 
population  then  the  probability  of  a  response  of  the  type  (0,1,0)  for 
example  is  given  by 

2  2  2  2 
Pr(0,l,0)  =  a(l-a)  0j  +  a  (l-a)©2  +  a(l-a)  @3  +  a  (l-a)04 

Assuming  a  multinominal  distribution  of  frequencies  of  the  observed 
response  patterns  for  a  given  sample,  Proctor  then  obtains  maximum 
likelihood  estimates  of  the  proportions  of  true  types  and  the  misclas¬ 
sif  ication  parameter  by  an  iterative  procedure,  and  determines  the 
goodness  of  fit  between  data  and  model  by  a  chi-square  test.  Proctor's 
suggestion  that  his  model  is  of  intrinsic  interest  is  modest.  Although 
it  has  not  been  directly  applied  in  validation  of  learning  hierar¬ 
chies,  it  forms  the  basis  for  Dayton  and  Macready's  (1976)  attempt  to 
overcome  the  other  main  objection  to  Guttman  scaling.  That  is,  the 
Dayton  and  Macready  method  offers  the  possibility  of  extension  to 
hierarchies  of  any  configuration.  These  authors  also  capitalize  on  a 
suggestion  by  Proctor  that  it  should  be  possible  to  allow  separately 
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for  a  ’l-for-a-0'  error  and  a  ’0-for-a-l’  error.  These  they  call 
’guessing'  and  ’forgetting'  parameters,  a  and  3  respectively. 

The  Dayton  and  Macready  Model 

Dayton  and  Macready ’s  extension  is  discussed  in  some  detail 
because  it  is  one  of  the  methods  used  in  the  present  study.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  case  of  a  five  element  hierarchy.  Whatever  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  hierarchy  there  are  32  possible  distinct  response 
patterns.  If  the  hierarchy  is  linear  only  six  of  these  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  hierarchy.  The  remaining  26  would  be  considered  mis- 
classifications . 

Now  consider  the  two  branched  hierarchies  represented  in  Figure 
4,  each  containing  five  elements.  In  (a)  ten  response  patterns 
(00000),  (10000),  (11000),  (00100),  (10100),  (11100),  (00110), 

(10110),  (11110),  and  (11111)  are  true  to  the  hierarchy,  with  the 
remaining  22  patterns  representing  errors.  In  (b)  there  would  be  only 
seven  true  response  patterns,  namely  (00000),  (10000),  (01000), 

(11000),  (11100),  (11110),  (11111). 

Using  Dayton  and  Macready ’s  (1976)  notation,  the  probability  P(u)  of 

a  subject  producing  a  specific  response  pattern  'u'  if  the  hierarchy  is 
valid,  is  given  by 

q 

(i)  p(u)  =  I  P(u|v>  )  e 

i=l  3  3 

where  v^.  represents  the  set  of  q  true  response  patterns,  and 

,  a.  .  b .  .  c.  .  d.  . 

k  ij  ij  ij 

P(u|v.)  =  II  a.  (1-a.)  3.  (1-3.) 

3  i=l  1  1 


(ii) 
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Fig.  4.  Sample  hierarchies  for  the  Dayton  and  Macready  Model 
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Essentially  what  is  implied  by  the  use  of  these  two  equations  is  that 
the  values  of  the  misclassification  parameters  a  and  3  are  respectively 
raised  to  a  power  representing  the  number  of  'guessing*  and  'forget¬ 
ting'  corrections  necessary  to  fit  all  'true'  pattern  vectors  to  an 
observed  data  vector.  Similarly  (1-a)  and  (1-3)  are  raised  to  the 
number  of  'correct'  responses  in  each  case.  The  product  of  these  over 

all  possible  response  patterns  is  equation  (ii) .  Multiplying  this  by 

til 

the  probability  that  the  j  true  pattern  vector  occurs  (0^),  and 
summing  this  for  all  true  pattern  vectors  yields  equation  (i) ,  which 
represents  Dayton  and  Macready's  general  probabilistic  model. 

Dayton  and  Macready  discuss  the  use  of  their  model  with  respect 
to  three  cases.  In  Case  A,  a  and  3  are  unrestricted.  That  is,  there 
are  separate  guessing  and  forgetting  parameters  for  each  task,  although 
the  same  parameters  characterize  a  given  task  across  different  'true' 
pattern  vectors.  Unfortunately  Case  A  has  been  solved  to  date  only 
for  concept  attainment  models,  defined  by  the  authors  as  models  in 
which  each  subject  responds  completely  correctly  or  completely  incor¬ 
rectly  to  a  given  set  of  tasks.  While  of  potential  use  to  those 
interested  in  criterion- referenced  testing,  at  present  Case  A  is 
therefore  not  of  general  use  in  validating  learning  hierarchies.  In 
Case  B  all  a's  are  the  same  for  different  tasks  and  all  $'s  are  the 
same  for  different  tasks.  In  Case  C,  which  is  equivalent  to  Proctor's 
model,  only  one  misclassification  parameter  is  included.  That  is,  a 
equals  3.  In  all  three  cases  maximum  likelihood  estimates  of  the 
various  a's,  3’s,  and  0's  are  obtained  through  a  series  of  iterations. 
These  values  are  used  to  compute  the  number  of  expected  responses  for 
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each  possible  response  pattern.  The  goodness  of  fit  between  data  and 
hierarchy  model  is  then  calculated  by  both  a  Pearson  chi-square  test 
and  a  likelihood  ratio  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  chi-square.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  more  useful  as  it  is  less  severely  distorted  by 
small  frequencies,  an  important  advantage  when  it  is  realized  that 
for  all  except  very  small  hierarchies  a  large  proportion  of  the  expec¬ 
ted  frequencies  should  be  nearly  zero  if  the  hierarchy  is  valid. 

It  appears  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Proctor  model,  and  hence 
Dayton  and  Macready's  Case  C,  represents  a  major  gain  over  the  earlier 
scaling  methods.  Further,  since  the  precision  of  Dayton  and  Macready's 
general  probabilistic  model  is  dependent  upon  the  precision  of  the 
misclassification  parameter(s) ,  it  is  clear  that  their  Case  B  repre¬ 
sents  an  advance  over  Case  C.  In  theory,  Case  A,  in  which  the  misclas¬ 
sification  parameters  are  unrestricted,  represents  the  most  appropriate 
situation.  Since  Case  A  has  so  far  been  solved  only  for  the  relatively 
simple  concept- attainment  model,  at  the  present  time  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  application  of  Dayton  and  Macready’s  model,  and  of  scaling  in 
general,  to  the  determination  of  learning  hierarchies  is  Case  B.  To 
date,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  reports  of  its  use  in  applied 
situations . 

A  Comparison  of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  the  Methods  Reviewed 

In  the  present  chapter  the  major  methods  used  to  validate  learn¬ 
ing  hierarchies  have  been  described.  These  methods  may  be  sub-divided 
into  those  involving  scaling,  those  involving  comparisons  of  the 
elements  in  the  hierarchy  in  pairs,  and  those  involving  transfer  of 
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learning . 

Of  the  first  two  kinds  of  methods  those  involving  scaling  may  be 
considered  conceptually  the  most  pleasing  because  they  consider  the 
hierarchy  as  a  whole — or  at  least  in  larger  pieces  than  pairs  of 
elements.  These  methods,  despite  severe  limitations  initially,  have 
progressed  to  the  stage  where  the  most  recent  development  (Dayton  and 
Macready,  1976)  offers  much  promise.  It  offers  a  maximum  likelihood 
procedure  to  test  goodness  of  fit  between  model  and  data  and  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  hierarchies  of  any  configuration.  However,  it  has  several 
important  disadvantages.  Firstly,  the  computer  programme  which  is 
essential  to  its  application  can  only  accommodate  small  hierarchies 
at  present.  Secondly,  incorrect  response  patterns  are  accommodated 
to  the  hierarchical  model  by  means  of  a  guessing  parameter  common  to 
all  elements  in  the  hierarchy  and  a  forgetting  parameter  similarly 
common  to  all  elements  in  the  hierarchy.  The  estimated  values  of 
these  two  parameters  affect  the  predicted  frequencies  of  all  response 
patterns,  thereby  diminishing  the  potential  precision  of  the  model. 

Of  the  models  involving  pairwise  comparisons,  that  of  White  and 
Clark  (1973)  is  easily  the  most  sophisticated.  The  present  investi¬ 
gator  feels  that  the  Linke  (1976)  modification  of  the  test  is  poten¬ 
tially  an  improvement,  although  its  implications  need  more  investiga¬ 
tion.  Dayton  and  Macready  claim  that  their  model  subsumes  that  of 
White  and  Clark  and  that  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  their  Case  A. 
Although  true  in  theory  this  claim  is  misleading  in  practice  because 
Dayton  and  Macready  have  solved  Case  A  only  for  the  concept  attainment 
model.  This  suggests,  measurement  errors  excepted,  that  for  each 
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separate  skill  in  the  pair  under  test  any  subject  should  answer  all 
questions  correctly  or  incorrectly.  This  is  not  implied  by  White  and 
Clark  and  is  less  likely  to  be  true  as  the  number  of  questions 
increases.  The  problems  caused  by  the  use  of  common  misclassification 
parameters  in  Case  B  and  Case  C  of  the  Dayton  and  Macready  model  is 
avoided  in  the  White  and  Clark  test  because  the  latter  has  effectively 
a  guessing  and  a  forgetting  parameter  for  each  skill.  In  this  sense, 
rather  than  being  subsumed  by  the  Dayton  and  Macready  model  the  White 
and  Clark  test  has  an  advantage.  Finally,  Dayton  and  Macready  cor¬ 
rectly  note  that  the  White  and  Clark  test  is  limited  to  equal  numbers 
of  questions  per  skill  and  to  no  more  than  three  questions  per  skill. 
However,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  the  White  and  Clark  test 
has  been  generalized  to  overcome  these  limitations  (Griffiths  and 
Cornish,  1978).  The  development  of  this  generalization  is  described 
in  the  next  section  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  ordering- theoretic  method  is  conceptually  less  pleasing  than 
the  White  and  Clark  test  because  unlike  the  latter  it  does  not  have  a 
non-arbitrary  test  of  the  validity  of  the  hierarchical  connections 
being  tested.  However,  it  is  much  simpler  to  use  and  is  currently 
popular  in  the  research  literature. 

Neither  the  White  and  Clark  test  nor  the  ordering-theoretic 
method  considers  an  hierarchy  as  a  whole.  It  is  possible  that  com¬ 
bining  the  results  of  analyzing  skills  in  pairs  may  lead  to  a  different 
hierarchy  than  when  the  hierarchy  is  considered  as  one  unit.  More¬ 
over,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  validation  of  an  hierarchy 
as  a  whole  is  a  more  acceptable  procedure  because  in  subsequent  appli- 
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cations  the  whole  hierarchy  is  more  likely  to  be  used.  The  Dayton 
and  Macready  scaling  model  allows  testing  of  complete  hierarchies  of 
any  configuration,  although  further  development  to  allow  for  larger 
hierarchies  and  unrestricted  misclassification  parameters  is  indicated. 

In  the  present  study,  the  White  and  Clark  test,  the  ordering- 
theoretic  method  and  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  are  applied  to 
the  same  data,  offering  the  potential  for  a  comparison  between  them 
as  well  as  increasing  the  evidence  upon  which  the  validity  of  the 
hypothesized  or  alternate  hierarchy  may  be  judged.  The  other  psycho¬ 
metric  methods  reviewed  are  all  considered  to  be  of  limited  usefulness 
for  hierarchy  validation  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  and  will 
not  be  applied  to  the  data  of  the  present  study. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  it  is  possible  to  consider  the 
validity  of  an  hierarchy  in  terms  of  whether  learning  subordinate 
skills  promotes  learning  of  related  superordinate  skills  in  the 
hierarchy.  Unfortunately,  simple  indices  derived  to  test  this,  such 
as  Gagne’s  proportion  positive  transfer,  have  proven  fallible.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  researcher,  if  not  the  student,  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  testing  for  positive  transfer  appears  to  be  direct 
comparison  of  randomly  assigned  groups  of  students  taught  by  following 
the  hierarchy  with  a  similar  group  taught  without  the  use  of  the 
hierarchy,  or  even  taught  by  a  deliberately  scrambled  hierarchy. 
Alternatively,  and  more  ethically  perhaps,  a  group  needing  and  given 
remediation  in  accordance  with  the  hierarchy  might  be  compared  with  a 
similar  group  which  has  not  received  remediation. 

In  a  number  of  studies  either  the  psychometric  or  the  transfer 
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definition  of  hierarchical  dependency  has  been  applied,  but  not  both. 
It  is  here  suggested  that  both  aspects  are  of  sufficient  importance 
that  an  hierarchy  validated  by  either  but  not  both  approaches  should 
be  regarded  as  incompletely  validated.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  shown 
empirically  that  one  skill  (say  B)  is  not  learned  without  prior  learn¬ 
ing  of  another  skill  (say  A)  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  learning  A 
helps  a  group  of  individuals  to  learn  B.  Conversely,  a  significant 
positive  correlation  between  the  learning  of  the  two  skills  does  not 
mean  that  the  learner  must  master  A  first.  However,  if  it  can  be 
reliably  demonstrated  that  B  cannot  be  learned  until  A  is  learned, 
and  that  learning  B  is  associated  with  prior  learning  of  A,  then  it 
can  be  claimed  more  legitimately  that  the  skills  are  in  hierarchical 
relationship  to  one  another.  This  is  the  view  taken  in  the  present 
study. 

Extension  and  Modification  of  the  White  and 
Clark  Test 

The  limitation  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  to  equal  numbers  of 
questions  per  skill  and  to  no  more  than  three  questions  per  skill 
restricts  its  usefulness.  To  overcome  this  restriction  Griffiths  and 
Cornish  (1978)  have  generalized  the  test  to  allow  for  any  number  of 
questions  per  skill  and  have  removed  the  restriction  of  equal  numbers 
of  questions  per  skill.  This  modified  version  of  the  White  and  Clark 
test  is  the  one  used  in  the  present  study.  The  modification  is  des¬ 
cribed  below. 

Consider  again  the  problem  of  testing  for  hierarchical  connec¬ 
tions  between  pairs  of  skills.  Suppose  now  that  subjects  are  required 
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to  answer  m  questions  on  the  hypothesized  lower  skill  and  n  questions 
on  the  upper  skill,  when  m,n  >_  2.  Using  White  and  Clark’s  notation 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  show  that  the  probability  Pij  under  the  null 
hypothesis  of  a  subject  answering  exactly  i  questions  correctly  on 
the  lower  skill  and  exactly  j  questions  correctly  on  the  upper  skill 
is  given  by 

(1)  pij  -  Q  <")  (p^d-v-V'1-8/'1 

+  Piea1(1'ea)m"ledJ(1'ed)n"j 

+  p  e  1  ( l-e  )m_:Le  ^  ( 1-9  )n"^) 

B  a  a  C  c'  ' 

i  =  0,1,  ...  ,  m;  j  =  0,1,  ...  ,n.  Summing  (1)  with  respect  to 
j,  the  expected  number  of  subjects  answering  exactly  i  questions 
correctly  on  the  lower  skill  is 

(2)  n  z  Pij  =  N(m)  {Q0  1(i-e  )m_1  +  (i-Q) e,  1(i-e,  )m_1} 

.  i  a  a  b  b 

l  =  o 

i  =  0,1,  ...  ,  m,  where  N  =  total  number  of  subjects  in  the 
sample,  and  Q  =  P_  +  P^.  Similarly,  slimming  (2)  with  respect  to 
i,  the  expected  number  of  subjects  answering  exactly  j  questions 

correctly  on  the  upper  skill  is 

n  .  _ .  . 

(3)  N  Z  Pij  =  N(n)  {R0  11  (1-0  )n  J  +  (l-R)0dJ  (l-0d)n  J} 

i=o  j  c  c 

j  =  0,1,  ...  ,  n,  where  R=  P  +  P  .  We  denote  by  a.,  i  =  0,1, 

11  B  1 
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,  m,  the  observed  number  of  subjects  answering  exactly  i 
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questions  correctly  on  the  lower  skill  and  by  ,  j  =  0,1,  ...  , 
n,  the  number  of  subjects  answering  exactly  j  questions  correctly 
on  the  upper  skill. 

Following  a  similar  procedure  to  that  of  White  and  Clark  (1973) 

A  A  A  A 

we  can  obtain  estimates  0  ,  0,  ,  0  ,  0  ,  of  the  parameters  0  ,  0.  ,  0  , 

a  bed  r  a  b  c 

0^.  Equating,  for  example,  the  expected  conditional  probabilities  of 
a  subject  answering  m  questions  on  the  lower  skill  correctly  feiven 
that  he  has  m-1  or  m  correct) obtained  from  (2),  (3),  to  the  estimate 
obtained  from  the  observations,  we  have 

m  , ,  .  m 

a  Q0  +  ( 1-Q)  0, 

m  =  _  a  b _ 

a  +  a  m[Qej"'1(l-e  )  +  ( 1-Q)  6  j”-1  (1-6  )  ]  +  [Q0  m  +  (1-Q)6  m] 

m-1  m  aa  bba  b 

m  _>  3  . 

Using  the  prior  knowledge  that  1-0  ,  0,  ,  1-0  ,  0,  will  be  close 

3.  D  C  CL 

to  zero  and  ignoring  terms  in  powers  of  1-0^,  9^’  1-9C>  ®d 

than  the  first  we  obtain,  after  rearrangement,  the  estimate 


ma 


(4)  0 


m 


ma  +  a  . 
m  m-1 


,  m  >  3. 


Similar  arguments  yield 


(5)  0, 


al  + 


,  m  >  3. 


nb 


(6)  0. 


n 


nb  +  b  ’ 
n  n-1 


n  >  3. 


(7)  e 


d  b^  +  nbg 


y 


n  >  3. 
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We  denote  by  x,  y  the  observed  average  numbers 


x 


1  m 

-  I  ia. 
N  i=0  1 


y 


-  ? 
N  j=o 


of  correct  answers  per  subject  on  the  lower  and  upper  skills 
respectively.  The  corresponding  expected  values  obtained  from 
(2) ,  (3)  are,  after  simplification, 


m  n 

^  E  i{N  E  Pij}  =  m  [ Q 6  +  (1-Q)0,  ] 

N  i=0  j=0  3  b 


n  m 

and  -  E  j  {N  E  Pij}  =  n  [R0  +  (1-R)0  ] 

N  j=0  i=0  C  d 

Equating  observed  and  expected  average  numbers  and  using  (4)  - 
(7)  and  the  above  approximations  we  obtain,  after  rearrangement, 
the  estimates 


(8)  Q  = 


and 


x/m  -  0, 


0-0, 

a  b 


(9)  R  =  y/n  '  9, 


0  -  0  , 
c  d 


A  A 


The  estimates  of  PT  and  Pn  and  P  are  related  to  Q,  R  and  P  by 

1  (J  D  -L-L 

the  equations 


A  A 


pi  '  Q-R  +  Pn> 


p0  =  l-Q-Pn. 


A  /S. 
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In  the  case  of  White  and  Clark’s  test,  the  test  of  significance 

of  the  null  hypothesis  H  :  =  0  against  the  alternative  H  : 

o  II  65  a 

A 

PTT  >  0  is  performed  by  first  calculating  an  estimate  P  of  P 
II  b  on  on 

by  substituting  the  above  estimates  of  the  parameters  (under  H  ) 
into  (1).  Denoting  the  observed  frequency  in  cell  (i,j)  by  f „  , 
the  significance  of  the  observed  data  is  given  by  the  binomial 
expression 


f  On  T*J  ^  ^  1^  \r 

(10)  sigdata  =1-1  (  )  P  x(l  -  P  ) 

X_q  a.  on  on 


If  sigdata  is  less  than  a  prescribed  significance  level,  is 
rejected.  The  White  and  Clark  test  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
observed  and  expected  frequencies  in  the  critical  cell  (o,n). 

When  m  and  n  are  two  or  three  this  procedure  is  quite  appropriate. 
However,  when  m  or  n  exceeds  three  there  is  a  case  for  increasing 
the  number  of  critical  cells.  If  S  denotes  the  set  of  critical 
cells  chosen  as  appropriate  by  the  experimenter  then  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  observed  data  is  given  by  the  multinomial  expression 


rnj  f  ✓v  W 

(11)  sigdata  =  l-l  (1-p)  ° 

o* 


P.  . 

n 


X.  . 


/  .  •  \  c  X.  .  » 

(i,j)eS  lj* 


Where  I  is  taken  over  all  combinations  of  non-negative  integers 


x . .  such  that 


<  r  < 

1  £_  iJ  < 


L 


^ij  ,  and  N  =  N  -  X-  ^ij 
(i,j)eS  (i,j)eS  °  (i»j)eS 


L 

(i,j)eS 
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It  is  readily  seen  that  (11)  reduces  to  (10)  in  the  case  of  a 
single  critical  cell  (o,n). 

As  an  illustration,  in  the  case  of  m  =  n  =  4  observations  falling 
in  the  cells  (0,3),  (0,4),  (1,3),  (1,4)  might  be  considered  as 
evidence  against  H^.  These  critical  cells  are  shaded  in  Figure  5. 
In  the  present  study  application  of  the  extended  and  modified 
White  and  Clark  test  involves  use  of  two,  four  and  eight  test  items 
per  skill.  The  critical  cells  believed  to  be  appropriate  in  these 
cases  are  as  follows: 


m  =  2 ,  n  =  2 


m  =  2,  n  =  4 


m  =  2 ,  n  =  8 


m  =  4,  n  =  2 
m  =  4,  n  =  4 
m  =  4,  n  =  8 
m  =  8,  n  =  2 
m  =  8,  n  =  4 
m  =  8,  n  =  8 


(0,2) 

(0,3),  (0,4) 

(0,6),  (0,7),  (0,8) 

(0,2),  (1,2) 

(0,3),  (0,4),  (1,3),  (1,4) 

(0,6),  (0,7),  (0,8),  (1,6),  (1,7),  (1,8) 

(0,2),  (1,2),  (2,2) 

(0,3),  (0,4),  (1,3),  (1,4),  (2,3),  (2,4) 

(0,6),  (0,7),  (0,8),  (1,6),  (1,7),  (1,8),  (2,6), 

(2,7),  (2,8). 


In  the  case  where  one  of  m  or  n  equals  two  the  above  theory  holds 
almost  unchanged.  If  m  =  2  and  n  >  2,  equations  (4)  -  (9)  are 

A 

unchanged  except  that  (5)  must  be  replaced  with  6^  =  0.  If  m  >  2  and 
n  =  2,  equations  (4)  -  (9)  are  again  unchanged  except  that  (6)  must 

A 

be  replaced  with  8^=1,  -(The  rationale  that  White  and  Clark  use  to 

A  A 

put  0,  =  0,  0  =  1  in  their  case  of  m  =  n  =  2  may  be  suitably  extended 

b  c 

in  the  present  case.) 
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Skill  II  (upper)  questions  correct 


Skill  II 
(lower) 
questions 
correct 


Fig.  5.  Skill  by  skill  matrix  for  modified  White 
and  Clark  test 
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Criterion-Referenced  Testing 

The  tests  used  to  determine  mastery  status  of  individuals  with 
respect  to  the  intellectual  skills  in  a  proposed  hierarchy  should 
clearly  be  criterion- referenced.  This  chapter  concludes  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  parameters  of  such  tests. 

Glaser  and  Nitko  (1971)  define  a  criterion-referenced  test  as 
"one  that  is  deliberately  constructed  to  yield  measurements  that  are 
directly  interpretable  in  terms  of  specified  performance  standards." 
Woodson  (1973)  notes  that  criterion- referenced  scales  have  meaning 
relative  to  the  characteristic  measured  rather  than  the  distribution 
of  the  characteristic  in  some  population.  Criterion- referenced 
measurement  is  clearly  of  interest  in  learning  hierarchy  research. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  notable  for  a  consideration  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  statistical  characteristics  of  criterion- referenced  measures. 
Gagne  ( 1969a)notes : 

"What  is  measured"  should  be  the  major  issue  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  criterion- referenced  measures.  Therefore,  pri¬ 
mary  attention  should  be  given  to  the  single  item.  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  criterion- referenced  measurement  are:  1) 
distinctiveness  of  items  in  measuring  a  particular  class 
of  performance,  2)  freedom  from  distortion  arising  from 
sources  other  than  learning  itself,  3)  scoring  based  on 
the  single  item  rather  than  a  test,  4)  inapplicability  of 
the  concept  of  difficulty,  since  items  should  be  distinc¬ 
tive  and  free  from  distortion,  5)  establishment  of  reli¬ 
ability  by  use  of  two  items  only  from  a  single  class  of 
behavior,  and  6)  appropriateness  of  "content  validity" 
rather  than  predictive  validity. 

There  is  general  agreement  with  Gagne's  emphasis  on  content  validity. 
Hambleton  and  Gorth  (1971)  suggest  that  "a  carefully  made  judgement 
based  on  the  test's  apparent  relevance  to  the  behavior  legitimately 
inferable  from  those  delimited  by  the  criterion"  represents  the  most 
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relevant  aspect  of  validity.  Popham  and  Husek  (1969)  earlier  made 
the  same  point  and  also  raised  the  important  issue  that  the  classical 
statistical  tests  for  reliability  and  validity  depend  on  variability 
of  test  scores,  but  that  for  criterion-referenced  tests  variability 
is  irrelevant.  Hence,  in  their  opinion,  the  classical  procedures  are 
not  applicable.  For  example,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  criterion- 
referenced  test  if,  after  instruction,  everyone  obtains  a  perfect 
score.  However,  this  would  lead  to  a  zero  estimate  of  internal  con¬ 
sistency  when  conventional  reliability  estimates  such  as  the  KR20 
formula  are  applied.  Measures  of  validity  are  similarly  affected. 

There  is  general,  although  not  universal,  agreement  with  this 
position.  Opposition  is  centred  around  two  concerns.  Woodson  (1973) 
argues  that  items  and  tests  which  give  no  variability  give  no  infor¬ 
mation  and  are  therefore  not  useful,  and  further  that  facility  should 
be  much  higher  after  instruction  than  before  and  this  difference  may 
be  used  to  provide  the  necessary  variability  in  scores.  The  same 
direction  was  also  pursued  by  Haladyna  (1974)  and  WTilson  and  Burnett 
(1975).  A  second  school  of  thought  suggests  that  it  would  be  better 
to  modify  existing  statistical  procedures  to  fit  criterion- referenced 
testing  than  to  reject  out  of  hand  hard-won  existing  procedures.  The 
major  proponent  of  this  view  has  been  Livingston.  He  suggests  (1972) 
substitution  of  deviation  from  the  mastery  criterion  score  instead  of 
deviation  from  the  mean  as  in  conventional  reliability  tests.  Such  a 
position  has  been  criticized  by  Hambleton  and  Novick  (1973)  who  con¬ 
tend  that  a  deviation  score  is  not  relevant  to  mastery  learning, by 
Harris  (1972)  on  technical  grounds  and  by  Oakland  (1972)  who  notes 
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that  tests  with  few  items  (typical  in  criterion-referenced  testing) 

could  not  be  used.  The  general  consensus  is  that  statistical  tests 

for  criterion- referenced  measurement  must  be  specifically  developed. 

After  dismissing  as  inappropriate  those  tests  which  depend  upon 

variance  of  test  scores  Brennan  (1974),  in  a  comprehensive  analysis, 

concludes  that  the  appropriate  measure  of  reliability  is  internal 

consistency  in  terms  of  test- retest  stability.  He  further  concludes 

that  where  a  mastery  cutting  score  is  involved,  as  is  most  often  true 

in  criterion- referenced  testing,  an  index  suggested  by  Hambleton  and 

Novick  (1973)  appears  to  have  the  most  appealing  theoretical  rationale. 

Hambleton  and  Novick’s  index  assumes  two  administrations  of  the  same 

test  or  parallel  forms  of  the  same  test.  Assuming  examinees  are  to 

be  classified  into  m  mastery  states,  the  index  of  reliability  Pq  is 

m 

represented  by  P  =  Z  P  where  P,  ,  is  the  proportion  of  examinees 

O  .  *  iCrC  KK. 

k=  1 

classified  in  the  kth  mastery  state  on  the  two  administrations. 

Swamimathan,  Hambleton  and  Algina  (1974)  note  that  Hambleton 

and  Novick’s  index  does  not  allow  for  the  proportion  of  agreement 

due  to  chance  alone  and  may  therefore  yield  misleading  estimates  of 

reliability.  To  take  account  of  this  problem  they  suggest  use  of  a 

coefficient  (k)  developed  by  Cohen  (1960)  as  an  index  of  reliability. 

This  coefficient  is  defined  as  k  =  (P  -  P  )/(l-P  )  where 

o  c  c 

m 


P 

c 


Z 

k=l 


P 


•  k 


and  P^t  and  P*^  represent  the  proportions  of  examinees  assigned  to 
mastery  state  k  on  the  first  and  second  administrations,  respectively, 
and  Pc  represents  the  proportion  of  agreement  that  would  occur  even 
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if  the  classifications  based  on  the  two  administrations  were  statis¬ 
tically  independent.  The  characteristics  and  uses  of  k  have  also  been 
exemplified  by  Light  (1973).  Cohen’s  coefficient  is  used  to  estimate 
the  reliability  of  the  chemistry  tests  used  in  the  present  study. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  validity,  Hambleton  and  his  collea¬ 
gues  (1975)  reiterated  the  central  role  of  content  validity,  and  also 
noted  the  general  agreement  that  an  efficient  way  to  ensure  this  is 
to  carefully  specify  the  domain  to  be  tested  and  then  generate  a  bank 
of  items  corresponding  closely  to  the  domain  specifications.  Such 
item  generation  typically  follows  the  item-form  procedure  developed 
by  Hively  et  al.  (1968).  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  more 
narrowly  specified  objectives  may  be  perfectly  well  represented  by  a 
smaller  number  of  items  and  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  specifying 
a  larger  number  of  virtually  identical  items.  This  appears  to  be 
Gagne's  position  and  is  the  one  taken  in  the  proposed  study.  However 
the  test  items  are  generated,  expert  agreement  of  the  content  validity 
of  the  test  is  vital.  In  the  paper  by  Hambleton  and  his  colleagues  a 
procedure  is  described  for  measuring  such  agreement,  making  allowance 
for  chance  agreement. 

The  number  of  questions  necessary  to  reliably  measure  subject 
mastery  of  a  particular  objective  is  clearly  of  concern.  Roudabush 
and  Green  (1972)  suggest  that  more  specific  objectives  require  less 
test  items.  They  found  that  three  or  four  items  per  objective  were 


sufficient  in  such  a  situation. 
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Summary 

This  chapter  has  reviewed  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to 
validate  learning  hierarchies,  including  some  recent  extensions.  One 
of  these  methods,  the  White  and  Clark  test,  has  been  extended  for  use 
in  the  present  study.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  consideration  of 
the  parameters  of  criterion- referenced  tests  as  these  appear  to  be  a 
necessary  component  to  the  determination  of  the  mastery  status  of 
individuals  with  respect  to  the  skills  of  which  learning  hierarchies 
are  composed. 

The  next  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  some  of 
the  methods  described  in  this  chapter  to  the  validation  of  learning 
hierarchies  in  science. 


* 
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Chapter  3 


HIERARCHIES  IN  SCIENCE 

Learning  Hierarchies 

Gagne's  early  empirical  studies  relating  to  learning  hierarchies 
were  all  concerned  with  the  development  of  mathematics  skills.  The 
majority  of  published  studies  relating  to  learning  hierarchies  since 
that  time  have  been  concerned  with  mathematics  and  science,  with  the 
emphasis  much  more  towards  mathematics.  Indeed,  few  well  established 
learning  hierarchies  exist  in  the  area  of  science,  and  these  often 
contain  a  substantial  proportion  of  mathematics  skills.  The  present 
chapter  is  therefore  brief  but  represents  the  extent  of  the  published 
literature  relating  to  learning  hierarchies  in  science.  The  chapter 
begins  with  a  reference  to  an  elementary  science  curriculum  'Science 
A  Process  Approach'  (SAPA) .  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
empirical  studies  and  comments  relating  to  learning  hierarchies  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  Finally,  several  reports  of  hierarchies  based 
upon  Piagetian  theory  will  be  discussed. 

The  best  known  and  most  extensive  attempt  to  apply  Gagne's 
hierarchical  model  in  science  is  'Science  A  Process  Approach'  (1965), 
a  curriculum  for  children  from  kindergarten  to  grade  six.  In  this 
curriculum  the  focus  of  instruction  is  different  to  what  is  found  in 
the  other  studies  reported  in  this  chapter,  in  that  the  skills  to  be 
developed  represent  what  the  authors  considered  to  be  important 
operational  processes  involved  in  doing  science,  rather  than  the 
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development  of  concepts.  The  processes  observing,  classifying, 
measuring,  communicating,  inferring,  predicting,  using  space-time 
relationships,  and  using  numbers  were  considered  to  be  basic  and  were 
given  greater  emphasis  in  the  early  years.  Five  other  processes, 
namely  controlling  variables,  formulating  hypotheses,  interpreting 
data,  defining  operationally  and  experimenting  were  considered  to  be 
integrated  processes  to  be  developed  after  reasonable  facility  with 
the  basic  processes  had  been  attained.  For  each  process  an  hierarchy 
was  constructed  leading  the  learner  to  what  was  considered  by  the 
authors  to  be  an  acceptable  level  of  proficiency  with  regard  to  the 
particular  process.  The  result  was  an  integrated  network  of  hundreds 
of  skills.  Reference  has  already  been  made  in  Chapter  1  to  the  fact 
that  Gagne  now  recommends  that  the  amount  of  content  to  be  represented 
in  an  hierarchy  should  be  very  much  smaller  than  that  represented  in 
SAPA.  Certainly  the  cumulative  level  of  success  exhibited  by  students 
enrolled  in  the  SAPA  experimental  classes  was  less  than  the  authors 
hoped.  One  reason  for  this  may  have  been  the  use  of  Walbesser's 
indices  for  validation  of  the  hierarchical  relationships  involved, 
given  the  limitations  already  discussed  for  these  indices.  Another 
possible  reason  may  be  inferred  from  a  comment  by  Gagne  (1973,  p.  25) 
to  the  effect  that  the  SAPA  learning  hierarchy  is  not  a  learning 
hierarchy  at  all  because  the  instructional  units  involved  are  entire 
lessons  and  the  contents  of  individual  lessons  were  not  designed  as 
learning  hierarchies . 

The  usefulness  of  the  learning  hierarchy  model  to  individualized 
instruction  is  noted  from  time  to  time.  For  example  DeRose  (1969) , 
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using  the  'Chemical  Bond  Approach’  (CBA)  materials  developed,  but  did 
not  validate,  an  hierarchy  of  86  basic  and  82  optional  objectives. 
Similarly,  Boblick  (1971)  indicates  the  potential  usefulness  of 
learning  hierarchies  in  the  application  of  the  systems  approach  to 
curriculum  development  in  science.  In  his  report  an  hierarchy 
leading  to  writing  chemical  formulae  as  the  terminal  skill  is  indi¬ 
cated,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  its  validation. 

A  carefully  designed  study  by  Okey  and  Gagne  (1970),  described 
in  another  communication  in  greater  detail  (Okey  and  Gagne,  1971), 
involved  use  of  a  programmed  unit  on  solubility  product.  The  unit 
was  first  analyzed  by  the  investigators  to  identify  the  implicit 
hierarchy  involved.  Two  equivalent  tests  were  constructed  for  the 
superordinate  skill.  In  addition  two  equivalent  tests  were  constructed 
for  the  collective  subordinate  skills.  The  sample  consisted  of  135 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  students  in  five  chemistry  classes. 
Two  equal  groups  within  each  class  were  randomly  formed.  All  students 
were  administered  a  pre-  and  post-test  on  what  the  authors  had  hypo¬ 
thesized  to  be  the  necessary  subordinate  skills.  The  first  group 
completed  the  unit  and  testing,  while  the  second  group  did  laboratory 
work  unrelated  to  the  unit.  The  unit  was  revised  by  adding  further 
instruction  on  subordinate  skills  failed  by  many  students,  and  then 
administered  to  the  second  group.  The  result  was  a  significantly 
better  performance  for  the  second  group  compared  to  the  first  (signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  .001  level).  The  authors  appropriately  concluded  that 
this  result  supports  the  cumulative  learning  model.  In  particular, 
they  noted  that  the  effect  of  learning  the  subordinate  skill  on 
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learning  of  the  superordinate  skill  was  cumulative  in  the  sense  that 
subordinate  skills  later  in  the  sequence  exert  a  disproportionate 
influence. 

Despite  the  attractiveness  of  Okey  and  Gagne's  study  several 
critical  comments  are  in  order.  First,  the  skills  involved  in  the 
study  are  not  described  as  precisely  as  they  might  be.  In  particular 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  description  of  the  superordinate  skill  is  to 
"solve  solubility  product  problems,"  which  could  clearly  encompass  a 
wide  range  of  outcomes.  Secondly,  for  each  of  nine  out  of  fifteen 
subordinate  skills  less  than  80  percent  of  the  experimental  group  were 
successful.  For  four  of  these  skills  less  than  40  percent  were 
successful.  The  effect  of  lack  of  these  subordinate  skills  for  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects  was  not  investigated,  nor  were  specific  transfer 
effects  between  skills.  It  is  quite  possible  therefore  that  the 
hierarchy  involved  may  be  less  valid  in  terms  of  both  its  psychometric 
and  transfer  characteristics  than  the  encouraging  results  suggest. 

A  study  by  Seddon  (1974)  was  concerned  with  the  development  of 
students'  understanding  of  the  'Kimball  Charge  Cloud  Model'  of  chem¬ 
ical  bonding.  The  sample,  between  15  and  19  years  of  age,  consisted 
of  533  students  in  schools  preparing  for  'O'  and  'A'  level  chemistry 
examinations  and  208  students  enrolled  in  first  year  university  or 
teacher  training  college  chemistry  courses.  All  subjects  were 
instructed  through  a  self-instructional  unit  prepared  by  the  author. 
Before  commencing  this  unit  a  pre-test  based  on  the  content  of  the 
unit  was  administered.  At  the  end  of  instruction  the  same  test  was 


used  as  a  post- test.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
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relative  effectiveness  of  the  pre-test,  a  general  chemistry  test 
administered  before  commencement  of  the  study,  intelligence  as  measured 
by  a  standardized  intelligence  test,  and  age  as  predictors  of  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  post-test.  A  regression  analysis  indicated  that  general 
chemistry  knowledge  was  the  best  predictor  followed  closely  by  the 
pre-test.  The  author  interpreted  this  as  supporting  Gagne’s  hierar¬ 
chical  model,  in  that  both  the  general  chemistry  test  and  the  pre-test 
were  contributing  a  factor  which  might  be  labelled  related  knowledge. 
However,  this  support  may  be  misplaced  because  the  general  chemistry 
test  in  particular  was  not  concerned  with  capabilities  specifically 
prerequisite  to  skills  tested  in  the  post-test.  It  is  here  suggested 
that  the  results  may  reflect  no  more  than  a  general  disposition 
towards  chemistry,  ability  in  chemistry  or  some  other  such  factor. 

A  study  reported  recently  by  Gower,  Daniels  and  Lloyd  (1977)  is 
particularly  relevant  to  the  present  study  as  it  is  also  concerned 
with  identification  of  an  hierarchy  concerning  the  mole  concept.  The 
superordinate  element  in  their  hierarchy  represents  unders tanding  of 
the  concept  of  molar  mass.  However  the  authors  comment  that  their 
initial  theoretical  analysis  indicated  two  independent  hierarchies, 
one  consisting  of  concepts  based  on  empirical  experience  and  the  other 
representing  an  hierarchy  of  theoretical  concepts.  As  in  the  present 
study,  the  data  for  the  hierarchical  analysis  were  obtained  by  requiring 
the  sample  (N  =  42)  to  respond  to  a  set  of  test  items  representing  the 
elements  of  the  hypothesized  hierarchies.  The  results  of  the  top  27 
percent  and  the  bottom  27  percent  of  the  sample  were  used  for  analysis. 
Each  element  in  each  hierarchy  was  tested  by  four  items  representing 
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recall,  comprehension,  application  and  analysis,  respectively.  The 
possibility  of  an  hierarchical  relationship  between  each  element  and 
each  of  those  hypothesized  to  be  subordinate  or  equivalent  to  it  was 
tested  by  applying  a  consistency  ratio  defined  as 

„  A  +  B  +  C 

Consistency  =  — +-  +  c  +  g 

where  the  frequencies  A,  B,  C,  D  are  defined  as  for  Figure  2  (p.  46) 
but  with  only  one  lower  skill  in  each  case.  To  determine  the  values 
of  these  frequencies  part  values  were  first  obtained  by  comparing  the 
responses  to  similar  items  (for  example  recall  with  recall)  for  each 
pair  of  skills.  The  part  values  were  then  totalled  to  give  the  fre¬ 
quencies  A,  B,  C  and  D.  A  value  of  0.85  for  the  consistency  ratio 
was  arbitrarily  considered  acceptable  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an 
hierarchical  connection  between  two  skills.  The  authors  claimed  that 
their  results  supported  the  hierarchical  model.  However,  examination 
of  their  data  suggests  otherwise.  For  the  empirical  hierarchy  only 
12  out  of  18  connections  in  the  ’validated*  hierarchy  showed  a  consis¬ 
tency  ratio  of  0.85  or  more.  For  the  theoretical  hierarchy  the 
results  were  much  worse.  In  this  case  only  seven  out  of  22  connec¬ 
tions  in  the  ’validated’  hierarchy  achieved  the  critical  value  for 
the  consistency  ratio.  It  appears  that  the  results  deny  rather  than 
support  the  existence  of  an  hierarchy  leading  to  the  mole  concept. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  investigator  the  conduct  of 
the  study  by  Gower,  Daniels  and  Lloyd  does  not  allow  firm  conclusions 
in  either  direction  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  the  consistency 
ratio  is  not  an  appropriate  measure  of  hierarchical  dependency  for 
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the  reasons  already  discussed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Gagne's  and 
Walbesser's  indices.  Indeed,  the  consistency  ratio  may  be  a  worse 
measure  than  Gagne's  proportion  positive  transfer  because  its  value 
will  always  be  higher  than  proportion  positive  transfer  which  itself 
is  biased  towards  acceptance  of  connections  being  tested.  When  the 
consistency  ratio  is  applied  any  connection  being  tested  will  be 
accepted  if  less  than  15  percent  exceptions  are  found,  an  unusually 
liberal  criterion.  A  second  objection  relates  to  the  kinds  of  capa¬ 
bilities  actually  tested  by  the  test  items.  Although  the  authors 
refer  to  the  testing  of  intellectual  skills,  their  understanding  of 
this  term  is  not  consistent  with  Gagne.  The  items  testing  recall 
represent  verbalized  knowledge,  those  testing  analysis  are  likely  to 
represent  the  use  of  cognitive  strategies  and  some  of  the  items  test¬ 
ing  at  the  application  level  may  also  represent  the  use  of  cognitive 
strategies,  depending  on  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  context.  It  seems 
likely  that  only  the  items  at  the  comprehension  level  are  consistent 
with  Gagne's  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  intellectual  skills, 
and  these  represent  only  one  item  testing  a  particular  element.  The 
results  do  not  therefore  appear  to  be  interpretable  in  terms  of  the 
possible  existence  of  an  hierarchy  for  the  mole  concept. 

Developmental  Hierarchies 

In  a  number  of  studies  hierarchies  have  been  derived  from 
naturalistic  descriptions  of  intellectual  development  reported  by 
Piaget  and  others  rather  than  by  a  logical  task  analysis  procedure. 
Such  hierarchies  are  described  as  developmental  hierarchies.  Some  of 
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these  are  important  to  the  present  study  in  that  they  describe  the 
development  of  scientific  concepts. 

Resnick  (1973)  notes  "that  stage  theories  of  development,  such 
as  Piaget's,  are  hierarchical  in  that  they  propose  that  individuals 
can  reach  a  higher  stage  of  development  only  by  passing  through  a 
fixed  series  of  lower  stages."  Resnick  also  notes  that  invariant 
sequences  of  cognitive  development  have  also  been  proposed  for  much 
smaller  units  of  behavior.  It  is  this  level  of  developmental  hierarchy 
that  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  present  discussion.  However, 
despite  similarities  in  terms  of  structure  and  methods  of  validation 
there  appear  to  be  fundamental  differences  between  learning  hierarchies 
and  developmental  hierarchies. 

Learning  hierarchies  are  usually  derived  by  task  analysis  focusing 
upon  the  characteristics  of  skilled  performance  of  the  task  and  its 
prerequisites.  Identification  of  unskilled  performance  forms  no  part 
of  this  procedure.  Conversely,  developmental  hierarchies  are  likely 
to  be  concerned  with  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled  performance  as  they 
appear  in  the  natural  setting.  The  difference  may  be  critical. 
According  to  Resnick  (1973)  "Hierarchies  generated  in  this  way  will 
tend  to  treat  errors  and  misunderstandings  typical  of  earlier  stages 
as  necessary  prerequisites  for  the  individual  to  reach  higher  stages." 
In  the  developmental  model  the  resolution  of  these  difficulties  by 
the  learner  himself  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  structures.  In  this  way  'equilibration'  occurs.  Shulman  (1968) 
distinguishes  this  from  the  Gagnean  model  as  a  roller-coaster  ride  of 
successive  equilibria  and  disequilibria  versus  a  smoothly  guided  tour 
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up  a  carefully  constructed  hierarchy  of  objectives.  Attempts  to 
smoothly  induce  specific  vertical  transfer  through  a  learning  hierarchy 
may  therefore  be  antithetical  to  the  developmental  hierarchy  model. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  developmental  hierarchies  are  usually 
validated  by  psychometric  (usually  scaling)  methods  rather  than  by 
the  determination  of  significant  positive  transfer.  In  summary,  the 
learning  hierarchy  is  prescriptive  whereas  the  developmental  hierarchy 
is  descriptive.  Despite  these  differences  it  seems  likely  that 
research  into  either  model  may  be  of  benefit  to  those  concerned  to 
articulate  the  other.  Indeed  such  a  combination  may  be  a  particularly 
profitable  direction  for  research.  The  studies  reflecting  develop¬ 
mental  hierarchies  which  will  now  be  reviewed  are  therefore  considered 
to  be  of  potential  use  to  those  concerned  with  learning  hierarchies 
in  science.  Several  studies  which  relate  the  Gagnean  and  Piagetian 
models  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  present  study. 

Kofsky  (1966)  attempted  to  verify  Piaget's  description  of  the 
order  in  which  children  acquire  classification  skills.  The  responses 
of  122  children  to  a  series  of  eleven  tasks  ranging  from  resemblance 
sorting  to  hierarchical  classification  were  analyzed.  The  sample 
ranged  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  tasks  were  administered 
by  individual  interviews.  The  results  indicated  that  the  subjects 
varied  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  were  able  to  successfully  solve 
the  tasks.  The  value  of  a  modified  Guttman  reproducibility  coefficient 
for  the  hypothesized  scale  was  too  low  to  merit  acceptance  of  the 
scale  as  valid.  The  results  were  therefore  contrary  to  Piaget's 
suggested  order  of  development  of  classification  skills.  Other 
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possible  interpretations  suggested  by  Kofsky  include  difficulties  of 
ensuring  consistent  task  administration,  irregular  performance  by 
young  children  and  finally  that  scalogram  analysis  represents  an 
abrupt  picture  of  development  at  the  particular  time  and  may  not  be 
useful  when  considering  a  model  of  continuous  development. 

The  development  of  classification  skills  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  learning  of  science.  It  is  appropriate  therefore 
that  Kofsky’ s  study  should  be  replicated.  This  was  undertaken  by 
Allen  (1970)  who  presented  Kofsky ’s  tasks  to  190  elementary  school 
children.  Again  the  eleven  items  did  not  form  a  uni dimensional  scale. 
However  the  application  of  Lingoes'  modification  of  Guttman  scaling 
yielded  several  smaller  scales  and  suggested  at  least  a  partial 
ordering  with  grouping  skills  emerging  first  and  class  inclusion 
skills  last.  Like  Kofsky,  Allen  preferred  to  consider  other  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  results  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  skills 
involved  to  form  a  scale.  In  particular  Allen  noted  the  potential 
unreliability  of  testing  the  individual  classification  skills  by  one 
item  each. 

Raven  (1968)  examined  the  development  of  the  concept  of  momentum 
in  children  between  five  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  in  doing  so 
compared  the  appropriateness  of  a  developmental  hierarchy  and  a  learn¬ 
ing  hierarchy  as  models  of  the  development  of  the  concept  of  momentum. 
According  to  the  developmental  hierarchy,  derived  by  Raven  from 
Piaget's  writings,  the  child  acquires  the  concept  of  momentum  followed 
in  order  by  conservation  of  matter,  proportional  use  of  mass  and  speed 
with  momentum  held  constant  and  finally  the  concept  of  speed. 
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According  to  the  learning  hierarchy  derived  by  logical  analysis  by 
Raven  the  expected  order  of  acquisition  is  conservation  of  matter, 
speed,  proportional  use  of  mass  and  speed  with  momentum  held  constant 
and  finally  acquisition  of  the  concept  of  momentum.  To  test  the 
appropriateness  of  these  two  alternative  hierarchies  160  children  were 
selected  randomly  and  individually  administered  a  set  of  six  tasks 
representing  the  concepts  involved  in  the  hierarchies.  The  order  of 
administration  of  the  tasks  was  randomized.  An  interview  format  was 
applied  for  administration  of  the  tasks.  The  tasks  were  compared 
according  to  their  level  of  observed  difficulty.  The  results  favored 
acquisition  of  the  concepts  involved  in  the  order  represented  by  the 
developmental  hierarchy.  However,  this  interpretation  may  be  less 
certain  than  the  author  suggests  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  once 
again  only  one  task  was  used  to  test  each  concept,  with  the  exception 
of  the  concept  of  momentum  where  two  tasks  were  used.  Secondly,  the 
task  testing  understanding  of  speed  was  perceptually  different  to  the 
other  tasks  in  that  the  subjects  could  not  directly  observe  the 
objects  whose  speed  was  being  compared.  This  task  may  therefore  be 
spuriously  difficult.  A  more  important  criticism  is  that  the  hypo¬ 
thesized  learning  hierarchy  may  not  be  a  learning  hierarchy  at  all. 

It  seems  likely  that  this  hierarchy  was  derived  by  re-combining  the 
components  of  the  developmental  hierarchy  in  a  ’logical'  order.  The 
steps  involved  in  the  hierarchy  are  very  large  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
suggested  that  a  more  precisely  defined  hierarchy  may  yield  different 
results.  Finally,  the  level  of  understanding  of  the  concepts  involved 
may  be  of  importance.  In  a  learning  hierarchy  mastery  of  the  compo- 
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nent  skills  is  required  if  further  progress  is  to  be  made  through  the 
hierarchy.  In  the  study  under  discussion  understanding  of  the  concept 
of  momentum  is  considered  only  to  an  intuitive  level.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  a  logical  hierarchy  is  not  substantiated  by  the 
data. 

A  later  study  by  Raven  (1972)  tested  Piaget’s  description  of  the 
child’s  development  of  the  concept  of  acceleration.  Twenty-four 
children  from  each  of  the  grades  three  to  six  were  selected  randomly 
and  administered  seven  tasks  relating  to  the  concepts  speed  and  accel¬ 
eration.  Each  task  was  administered  in  an  interview  format  to  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects.  Application  of  scalogram  analysis  to  the  data 
suggested  moderate  support  for  a  scale  reflecting  Piaget’s  proposed 
order  of  development,  with  a  reproducibility  of  0.86  being  observed. 
The  scale  reflects  acquisition  of  intensive  concepts  requiring  com¬ 
parison  of  the  whole  with  part  before  acquisition  of  extensive  con¬ 
cepts  which  require  comparison  of  parts  with  one  another.  The  author 
concluded  that  ” .  .  .  simultaneous  and  successive  motion  activities 
involving  the  use  of  intensive  operations  could  be  presented  to  third 
and  fourth  grade  children.  The  results  also  suggest  that  activities 
involving  successive  motion  that  uses  extensive  logical  operations 
could  be  used  with  some  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children." 

Phillips  (1971)  describes  another  study  which  is  similar  to  those 
of  Raven  in  that  the  intent  is  to  attempt  to  use  Piaget's  writings  to 
develop  a  fine  structure  for  the  development  of  selected  science  con¬ 
cepts  by  children.  Phillips  derived  an  hierarchy  consisting  of  twelve 
concepts  leading  to  the  conservation  of  displaced  volume.  Phillips 
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selected  six  of  these  concepts  and  these  were  tested  in  four  tasks. 

The  tasks  were  administered  to  a  sample  consisting  of  40  randomly 
selected  children  in  each  of  grades  three,  five,  and  seven.  Two  modes 
of  presentation  were  used,  one  in  which  the  objects  involved  in  the 
tasks  were  present  and  the  other  in  which  graphic  representations  of 
the  same  tasks  were  used.  Each  mode  was  applied  to  only  half  the 
sample,  and  required  oral  presentation  of  the  tasks  as  well  as  oral 
responses.  The  data  for  each  group  were  analyzed  separately  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  formed  a  Guttman  scale.  In  each 
case  the  reproducibility  did  not  exceed  the  prespecified  criterion  of 
0.90.  Hence  the  hierarchy  was  rejected.  However,  the  order  observed 
was  the  same  for  both  modes  of  presentation  and  in  each  case  only  one 
element  deviated  from  the  hypothesized  order.  Phillips  correctly 
notes  that  the  deviance  of  one  item  could  be  explained  by  a  faulty 
task  as  well  as  by  a  faulty  hierarchy,  and  suggests  that  the  sequence 
may  be  considered  useful  in  teaching  conservation  of  displaced  volume. 
It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  selection  of  only  six  of  the 
twelve  concepts  from  the  original  hierarchy  does  not  allow  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  validity  of  the  complete  hierarchy. 

Each  of  the  developmental  hierarchy  studies  reported  above  was 
concerned  with  verifying  Piaget's  descriptions  of  the  development  of 
particular  concepts.  In  no  case  was  instructional  intervention 
employed  to  determine  the  transfer  properties  of  these  hierarchies. 

A  study  reported  by  Bass  and  Montague  (1972)  involved  deriving  two 
hypothesized  hierarchies  from  Piaget's  description  of  children's  res¬ 
ponses  to  the  'balance'  task  and  the  'inclined  plane'  task  (Inhelder 
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and  Piaget,  1958) ,  and  then  developing  programmed  units  of  instruction 
leading  to  performance  of  each  task.  A  pre-test,  instruction  and 
post-test  sequence  on  each  of  these  units  was  applied  to  133  ninth 
grade  science  students,  most  of  whom  were  14  or  15  years  of  age.  The 
validity  of  the  two  hierarchies  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  correct  responses  to  items  testing  each  level  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  authors  correctly  note  that  analysis  of  group  responses 
rather  than  the  pattern  of  responses  of  each  individual  represents  a 
necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  criterion  of  the  validity  of  an  hierarchy. 
The  pre-test  and  post-test  data  supported  the  existence  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  leading  to  the  application  of  a  quantitative  rule  for  equilibrium 
in  the  balance.  The  proportion  of  subjects  able  to  exhibit  this 
behavior  increased  from  45  percent  before  instruction  to  75  percent 
after  instruction.  The  authors  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the 
instructional  treatment  was  effective. 

This  result  appears  to  offer  further  support  to  the  hierarchy 
because  it  appears  to  induce  positive  transfer.  However,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  overall  performance  of  the  sample  was  already 
very  high  on  the  pre-test  for  the  four  prerequisite  levels,  and  showed 
little  or  no  increase  after  instruction.  In  particular  82  percent 
succeeded  at  the  penultimate  level  on  the  pre-test  while  84  percent 
succeeded  at  this  level  on  the  post-test.  It  seems  quite  possible 
therefore  that  the  improved  performance  at  the  ultimate  level  of  the 
hierarchy  may  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  pre-test  rather  than 
instruction,  especially  as  the  total  instructional  time  was  only  three 
hours.  In  summary,  the  data  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
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’balance’  hierarchy,  but  neither  are  they  very  supportive.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  hypothesized  hierarchy  leading  to  the  application  of  a 
quantitative  relationship  enabling  prediction  of  the  movement  of  a 
small  toy  wagon  on  an  inclined  plane  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the 
wagon,  inclination  of  the  plane  and  the  weight  of  a  counterweight, 
the  hierarchy  was  not  supported  by  the  pre-test  or  post-test  data. 

Not  surprisingly  the  instructional  sequence  based  on  this  invalid 
hierarchy  was  not  very  successful. 

A  study  by  Wiegand  (1969)  used  a  variation  of  the  inclined  plane 
task  as  the  ’Final  Task'  in  an  hypothesized  hierarchy  and  the  inclined 
plane  task  as  a  test  of  transfer  from  lower  skills  to  the  Final  Task. 

The  Final  Task  itself  involved  deriving  the  relationship  between  the 
height  of  a  car  on  an  inclined  plane,  the  weight  of  a  block  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plane  and  the  distance  travelled  by  the  block  after  the 
car  was  allowed  to  run  down  the  plane  and  strike  it.  The  hierarchy 
hypothesized  by  Wiegand  was  very  different  in  structure  to  the  hier¬ 
archy  derived  by  Bass  and  Montague.  The  latter  reflects  the  psycho¬ 
logical  development  of  individuals  as  suggested  by  Piaget's  natural¬ 
istic  descriptions,  whereas  the  former  represents  a  sequence  of  hypo¬ 
thetically  prerequisite  intellectual  skills.  The  difference  is 
important  theoretically  as  it  offers  a  direct  comparison  of  the  use 
of  the  Gagnean  and  Piagetian  models.  Wiegand' s  hierarchy  was  much 
more  detailed  than  that  of  Bass  and  Montague  and  the  two  hierarchies 
also  differed  in  that  in  Wiegand’ s  hierarchy  the  skills  were  mostly 
mathematical.  Wiegand' s  study  involved  30  randomly  selected  subjects 
who  were  divided  into  three  equal  groups.  The  subjects  in  each  group 
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were  individually  administered  the  Final  Task  and  Transfer  Task  as  a 
pre-test  and  again  as  a  post- test.  None  of  them  could  answer  the 
tasks  correctly  in  the  pre-test.  The  members  of  one  group,  labelled 
'Demonstration  Test  Retest  (DTR) , '  were  shown  a  demonstration  of  one 
example  of  a  test  question  for  each  of  the  sub-skills  and  were  then 
administered  two  or  more  test  questions  for  that  sub-skill.  This 
procedure  was  repeated  for  each  skill  downwards  through  the  hierarchy 
until  correct  responses  were  made  on  tests  of  two  contiguous  related 
sub-skills  or  until  all  problems  had  been  administered.  Each  subject 
was  then  retested  upwards  on  each  skill  not  exhibited  in  the  pre-test, 
but  without  further  demonstration  of  examples.  The  post-test  on  the 
Final  Test  and  Transfer  Test  were  then  administered.  The  second 
group,  labelled  Test  Retest  (TR)  were  treated  similarly  except  that 
no  demonstration  of  examples  was  given.  The  third  group,  labelled 
Test  (T) ,  were  administered  the  initial  test  for  the  sub-skills  but 
no  demonstration  and  no  retesting  of  these  skills  was  administered. 
There  were  very  few  exceptions  to  the  hierarchy  in  any  of  the  three 
groups. 

The  DTR  group  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the  other  two 
groups  on  the  number  of  initial  tests  passed  for  the  sub-skills,  indi¬ 
cating  that  demonstration  had  no  effect.  In  addition  no  subject 
passed  the  post-test  on  the  Final  Task  without  also  passing  either 
the  initial  test  or  re-test  for  the  subordinate  skills.  Finally  the 
transfer  effect  of  learning  the  subordinate  skills  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  19  out  of  20  subjects  in  the  DTR  and  TR  groups  were  able  to 
respond  correctly  to  the  Final  Task  and  Transfer  Task  having  attained 
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the  needed  sub-skills,  whereas  in  the  T  group  only  three  out  of  ten 
subjects  were  able  to  respond  correctly  to  the  Final  Task  and  Transfer 
Task  in  the  post- test,  and  each  of  these  subjects  passed  the  initial 
test  for  the  skill  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Final  Task. 

Carroll’s  (1973)  suggestion  that  Wiegand’s  study  demonstrates  the 
effectiveness  of  immediate  experience  of  component  skills  rather  than 
that  learning  of  these  skills  is  prerequisite  to  learning  the  super¬ 
ordinate  task  seems  a  harsh  judgment  in  view  of  the  relative  lack  of 
gain  on  Final  and  Transfer  tasks  by  the  T  group.  The  present  inves¬ 
tigator  prefers  to  share  Wiegand's  interpretation  that  the  results 
are  supportive  of  the  need  to  learn  or  recall  related  subordinate 
intellectual  skills  when  attempting  to  solve  a  new  task,  and  hence 
that  the  data  supports  the  Gagnean  model  of  learning  rather  than  the 
Piagetian  model  of  intellectual  development. 

Summary 

A  distinction  between  learning  hierarchies  and  developmental 
hierarchies  has  been  made.  Despite  this  there  is  support  for  the 
application  of  each  model  to  the  other,  perhaps  particularly  from  the 
developmental  model  to  the  learning  hierarchy  model.  The  number  of 
studies  reporting  well-validated  learning  and  developmental  hierar¬ 
chies  is  relatively  small.  However,  these  studies  offer  sufficient 
support  to  warrant  further  research  into  the  application  of  each  model. 
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Chapter  4 


DEVELOPMENTAL  LEVEL  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  SCIENCE 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  science  education  literature  of 
the  last  decade  has  been  concerned  with  the  application  of  Piaget’s 
theories  of  intellectual  development  to  science  curriculum  and 
instruction.  In  the  present  chapter  several  aspects  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  which  are  of  direct  relevance  to  the  present  study  are  discussed. 
In  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  these  include  reference  to 
the  developmental  levels  of  high  school  science  students,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  learner  developmental  level  and  achievement  in 
science,  and  finally  the  use  of  group  testing  procedures  to  measure 
individual  intellectual  developmental  levels. 

The  Developmental  Level  of  High  School  Students 

In  summary  of  the  research  to  that  time  Howe  (1974)  noted  that 
the  majority  of  high  school  students  do  not  appear  to  exhibit  substan¬ 
tial  formal  operational  thought.  Chiappeta  (1976)  concurred  with 
Howe’s  finding  after  reviewing  a  number  of  other  studies  all  of  which 
involved  administration  of  at  least  three  developmental  tasks  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  an  interview  setting.  Indeed,  several  of  the  studies 
reviewed  by  Chiappeta  refer  to  college  students  but  the  same  low  level 
of  intellectual  development  was  reported.  Percentages  of  high  school 
subjects  reported  to  be  formal  operational  varied  between  14  percent 
(Renner  and  Stafford,  1972)  to  78  percent  for  a  group  of  chemistry 
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students  (Lawson,  1974).  Typically  less  than  half  of  the  subjects 
involved  in  the  various  studies  reported  by  Howe  and  Chiappeta  were 
judged  to  be  formal  operational  from  the  responses  exhibited.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  Renner  (1977)  found  that  of  a  large  sample  of  subjects  in 
grades  ten  to  twelve  in  the  United  States  70  percent  failed  to  exhibit 
formal  operational  thinking  on  the  chemical  combinations  task  (Inhelder 
and  Piaget,  1958) ,  68  percent  did  not  exhibit  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
portionality  schema  as  evidenced  by  the  balance  task  (Inhelder  and 
Piaget,  1958) ,  54  percent  failed  to  separate  and  control  variables  on 
the  bending  rod  task  (Inhelder  and  Piaget,  1958),  and  47  percent  did 
not  exhibit  conservation  of  displaced  volume  (Karplus  and  Lavatelli, 
1970).  These  tasks  were  all  administered  by  personal  interviews.  In 
a  Canadian  study  Wheeler  and  Kass  (1977)  reported,  after  group  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  battery  of  four  tasks  involving  written  answers,  that 
only  43.5  percent  of  a  sample  of  168  high  school  subjects  were  judged 
to  be  formal  thinkers.  These  results  are  typical  of  the  literature 
in  general.  Whether  they  reflect  inherent  intellectual  structural 
limitations,  as  Piaget’s  theory  suggests,  is  open  to  question.  An 
extensive  study  by  Karplus  and  others  (1975)  found  differences  between 
national  groups  of  subjects  in  a  sample  of  over  three  thousand  subjects 
drawn  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  five  European  coun¬ 
tries  on  tasks  testing  proportional  reasoning  and  controlling  vari¬ 
ables.  Differences  between  countries  were  not  consistent  over  both 
tasks.  In  view  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
samples,  the  authors'  conclusion  that  teaching  can  have  some  influence 
on  the  development  of  reasoning  is  not  necessarily  justified.  However, 
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the  particular  differences  in  educational  and  instructional  practices 
in  these  different  countries  may  certainly  bear  investigation  for  any 
light  they  may  shed  upon  the  development  of  reasoning.  Certainly  the 
results  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  notion  of  structural  limitations, 
and  indicate  the  reasonableness  of  recent  studies  designed  to  elicit 
the  effect  of  specific  training  on  the  development  of  formal  opera¬ 
tional  thinking. 

Developmental  Level  and  Achievement  in  Science 

The  previous  section  addressed  the  low  incidence  of  formal 
thought  exhibited  by  the  high  school  population.  In  the  present 
section  the  relationship  between  this  deficiency  and  the  achievement 
of  this  population  in  their  science  courses  is  addressed. 

Several  authors  have  analyzed  typical  school  science  curriculum 
materials  in  terms  of  why  they  appear  to  demand  formal  operational 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  learner  (Ingle  and  Shayer,  1970;  Shayer, 
1973;  Herron,  1975;  Karplus,  1977). 

Ingle  and  Shayer  have  presented  an  analysis  of  Nuffield  'O'  level 
chemistry  in  terms  of  Piaget’s  stages  and  also  I.Q.  If  their  analysis 
is  correct,  the  chance  of  success  in  this  course  for  the  average 
ability  child  is  remote.  Of  interest  to  the  present  study  is  the 
conclusion  that  the  mole  concept,  which  these  students  meet  at  age 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  is  a  source  of  particular  cumulative  difficulty 
because  it  is  seen  as  the  main  integrating  concept  of  the  course 
during  the  third  of  the  five  years  of  the  course.  In  a  later  paper 
Shayer  (1973)  again  emphasizes  the  formal  operational  nature  of  chem- 
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istry  and  suggests  its  conceptual  demands  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  physics  or  biology  at  similar  school  levels.  He  strongly 
suggests  that  content  requiring  more  than  concrete  operational  thinking 
will  not  be  meaningful  to  the  child  of  average  intelligence  until  he 
is  sixteen  years  of  age.  Herron  (1975)  compiled  a  list  of  16  commonly 
expected  competencies  which  concrete  operational  students  could  be 
expected  to  exhibit  and  contrasted  each  with  the  formal  operational 
extension  normally  required  by  the  science  curriculum  materials.  For 
example,  he  suggested  that  the  concrete  operational  thinker  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  atomic  weight  as  the  mass  of  the  Avagadro  number  of  atoms. 
However,  according  to  Herron  the  same  subject  cannot  conceive  of 
atomic  weight  as  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  one  atom  to  the  mass  of  some 
other  atom  which  is  selected  as  standard.  Herron  follows  his  analysis 
with  a  suggestion  that  we  focus  on  a  concrete  approach  to  chemistry 
where  possible,  although  he  is  simultaneously  concerned  that  we  should 
not  neglect  to  attempt  to  develop  the  student  towards  formal  opera¬ 
tional  thought.  This  view  was  also  expressed  by  Howe  (1974),  who 
suggested  that  ’’Teachers  should  not  wait  for  students  to  become  formal 
operational.  It  may  never  happen."  Howe  also  concurs  on  the  need  for 
a  concrete  operational  mode  for  most  instruction  in  school  science. 

An  interesting  comment  on  this  suggestion  is  made  by  Munby  (1978)  who 
notes  that  the  use  of  concrete  referents  in  science  instruction  may 
be  quite  justified  and  is  certainly  found  in  Piaget’s  writings,  but 
cannot  be  derived  from  Piaget's  theoretical  framework.  Karplus  (1977) 
notes  that  some  commonly  taught  concepts,  such  as  chemical  bond  and 
gene,  demand  formal  operational  thought.  Other  concepts,  such  as  acid 
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or  cell,  may  be  presented  in  either  a  formal  or  a  concrete  operational 
mode. 

The  apparent  lack  of  congruence  between  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  high  school  science  students  and  the  curri¬ 
culum  content  to  which  they  are  exposed  leads  to  the  question  of 
whether  an  empirical  relationship  exists  between  the  developmental 
level  of  the  learner  and  his  achievement  in  science.  As  yet  such 
evidence  is  scarce. 

One  such  study  by  Sayre  and  Ball  (1975)  identified  a  relationship 
between  developmental  level  and  science  achievement  as  measured  by 
grades  for  some  sub-samples  of  a  randomly  drawn  sample  of  junior  high 
students  and  a  second  randomly  drawn  sample  of  senior  high  students. 

A  total  of  419  subjects  were  drawn  from  grades  seven  to  twelve.  Devel¬ 
opmental  levels  were  determined  after  administering  five  tasks  in  an 
interview  format.  These  were  Karplus  and  Peterson’s  Mr.  Tall  and  Mr. 
Short  task,  Inhelder  and  Piaget’s  pendulum,  equilibrium  in  the  balance 
and  chemical  combinations  tasks, and  a  task  requiring  valid  argument 
with  respect  to  a  syllogism.  Subjects  who  succeeded  on  four  or  five 
tasks  were  judged  formal  operational.  Those  who  failed  at  least  two 
tasks  were  judged  non-formal  operational.  For  both  samples  formal 
operational  students  received  significantly  higher  grades  (at  the  0.01 
level)  than  non-formal  operational  students.  The  actual  point-biserial 
correlations  for  these  groups,  however,  were  only  moderately  high, 
being  0.33  and  0.45  respectively.  Moreover,  for  the  grade  seven 
general  science  and  the  grade  twelve  physics  sub-samples,  no  relation¬ 
ship  between  developmental  level  and  achievement  was  found.  However, 
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Herron  (1976b) notes  that  the  extreme  proportion  judged  formal  in  these 
two  groups,  8.6  percent  and  80.7  percent  respectively,  mitigates 
against  finding  significant  correlations.  Sayre  and  Ball  concluded 
that  secondary  science  instruction  should  be  structured  around  the 
cognitive  developmental  level  of  the  students  involved.  Herron  (1976b) 
notes  two  conflicting  interpretations  of  this.  Either  there  is  a  need 
to  restructure  the  science  curriculum  to  eliminate  the  need  for  formal 
thought,  or  alternatively  instances  of  formal  thought  should  grow  out 
of  and  be  based  on  concrete  experience.  He  suggests  the  latter  to  be 
more  appropriate. 

A  study  by  Lawson  and  Renner  (1975)  examined  the  relationship 
between  learner  developmental  level  and  acquisition  of  concepts  classi¬ 
fied  as  concrete  and  formal.  The  sample  consisted  of  51  grade  ten 
biology  students,  50  grade  eleven  chemistry  students  and  33  grade 
twelve  physics  students.  Each  of  these  groups  represented  intact 
classes.  The  developmental  level  of  each  subject  was  assessed  by 
application  of  six  tasks  which  were  administered  together  in  indivi¬ 
dual  interviews  with  each  subject.  Responses  were  scored  on  a  scale 
from  zero  to  five  with  the  maximum  for  each  task  varying  according  to 
the  developmental  level  implied  by  the  task.  Each  subject  was  placed 
on  a  developmental  scale  ranging  from  early  concrete  to  late  formal 
after  consideration  of  his  total  score  on  the  six  tasks.  After  the 
developmental  data  were  collected  a  multiple  choice  test  containing 
only  questions  requiring  comprehension  and  application  was  administered 
in  the  relevant  subject  area.  It  was  considered  that  understanding 
of  the  concepts  involved  would  best  be  tested  by  questions  at  the  two 
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levels  indicated.  The  concepts  tested  were  classified  as  concrete- 
operational  if  their  meaning  could  be  developed  from  first-hand  exper¬ 
ience  with  objects  or  events,  and  formal-operational  if  their  meaning 
required  the  use  of  a  "postulatory-deductive  system."  Two  separate 
one-way  analyses  of  variance  were  conducted  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  developmental  level  and  proportion  of  correct  responses 
to  the  concrete-operational  and  the  formal-operational  questions, 
respectively.  Significant  differences  were  found. 

The  authors  concluded  that: 

.  .  .  concrete-operational  subjects  are  unable  to  develop 
understanding  of  formal  concepts.  Also,  support  is  demon¬ 
strated  for  the  other  major  premises  of  the  study:  concrete- 
operational  subjects  are  able  to  demonstrate  understanding 
of  concrete  concepts,  and  formal-operational  subjects  are 
able  to  demonstrate  understanding  of  both  concrete  and 
formal  concepts. 

Two  aspects  of  these  findings  merit  comment.  Firstly,  the  results  do 
not  showT  that  concrete-operational  subjects  are  unable  to  develop 
understanding  of  formal  concepts.  What  can  legitimately  be  claimed 
is  that  in  this  study  they  did  not.  Secondly,  none  of  the  group, 
including  those  classified  ’ formal-IIIB , '  was  successful  on  more  than 
half  the  formal  questions.  This  outcome  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
present  study.  It  is  possible  to  speculate  several  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  these  may  be  derived  from  the  learning  hierarchy  model.  In 
particular,  failure  by  both  formal  and  concrete  individuals  might  be 
related  to  the  absence  of  specific  content-related  prerequisite  capa¬ 
bilities  . 

A  slightly  different  approach  to  the  question  of  the  relationship 
between  developmental  level  and  achievement  in  science  was  taken  by 
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Lawson  and  Nordland  (1977).  The  basic  hypothesis  of  this  study  was 
that  level  of  conservation  reasoning  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
rational  thought  should  be  related  to  achievement  in  science.  Con- 
servers  should  exhibit  greater  acquisition  of  formal-operational 
concepts.  The  sample  was  composed  of  20  male  and  three  female  sub¬ 
jects  enrolled  in  an  elective  high  school  biology  course  which  used 
the  BSCS  Blue  Version  as  a  textbook.  Most  of  the  subjects  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  above  average  intellectual  ability. 

The  procedure  used  was  to  administer  the  conservation  tasks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course  and  then  to  administer  six  tests  derived 
by  selecting  20  to  30  items  from  BSCS  examination  materials  over  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  semester.  When  selecting  the  test  items  care 
was  taken  to  categorize  them  first  as  requiring  concrete  or  formal 
thought  and  to  choose  approximately  equal  numbers  of  items  of  each 
category.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  total  scores  on  concrete  and 
formal  items  were  obtained  for  each  subject.  The  significance  of  any 
differences  between  the  four  developmental  groups  from  early  concrete 
to  late  formal  on  each  of  these  totals  was  determined  by  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  both  before  and  after  correcting  for  guessing. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  at  the  0.05  level  but  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  at  the  0. 10  level.  The  rationale  for  choosing  this 
level  of  significance  is  not  clear.  Although  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  reason  is  to  increase  the  power  of  the  test,  this  result  could 
have  been  more  appropriately  achieved  by  losing  a  larger  sample.  Des¬ 
pite  this,  examination  of  the  form  of  the  data  certainly  suggests  that 
responses  to  certain  conservation  tasks  were  related  to  achievement  of 
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formal-operational  concepts.  However,  even  those  subjects  who  were 
successful  on  all  three  tasks  could  average  only  22.4  percent  success 
on  the  formal  operational  biology  questions,  after  correcting  for 
guessing. 

The  Lawson  and  Nordland  study  just  discussed  focused  entirely 
upon  responses  to  conservation  tasks  for  the  developmental  level 
testing  involved,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  responses  to 
these  tasks  directly  with  responses  to  test  items  requiring  conser¬ 
vation.  Shayer  and  Wharry  (1974)  suggest  that  it  may  be  most  reason¬ 
able  to  focus  upon  developmental  level  tasks  which  relate  to  particular 
schema  directly  related  to  concepts  to  be  learned.  An  example  of  this 
approach  is  a  study  by  Wheeler  and  Kass  (1978)  who  reported  that  the 
ability  to  combine  variables  as  evidenced  by  combined  performance  on 
Piaget’s  combination  of  colorless  solutions  task  and  a  similar  task 
devised  by  the  author  was  a  highly  significant  predictor  of  achieve¬ 
ment  on  a  test  of  chemical  equilibrium,  a  concept  that  is  clearly 
related  to  the  particular  schema  tested  by  the  developmental  tasks. 

It  seems  possible  that  such  a  result  is  more  related  to  the  specific 
prerequisites  suggested  by  the  Gagnean  model  than  to  the  more  general¬ 
ized  intellectual  competencies  represented  in  the  Piagetian  model. 

Another  study  by  Wheeler  and  Kass  (1977)  attempted  to  relate 
subjects’  proportional  reasoning  ability  to  achievement  in  introduc¬ 
tory  chemistry.  The  sample  consisted  of  168  grade  ten  students  enrol¬ 
led  in  an  introductory  chemistry  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
course  a  group  of  four  neo-Piagetian  tasks  involving  written  answers 
was  administered,  followed  by  a  test  of  general  proportional  reasoning. 
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During  the  chemistry  course  a  test  of  proportionality  in  chemistry 
was  administered  in  four  parts  in  regular  classroom  periods  when  the 
relevant  chemistry  had  been  covered.  These  sub-tests  related  succes¬ 
sively  to  chemical  nomenclature  and  the  writing  of  formulae,  chemical 
reactions,  the  mole  concept,  and  gravimetric  stoichiometry.  The  items 
on  these  sub-tests  were  constructed  to  be  analogous  to  the  items  in 
the  general  proportionality  test.  At  the  end  of  the  course  a  general 
chemistry  achievement  test  was  administered,  and  also  a  second  general 
proportionality  test  which  was  equivalent  to  the  first.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly  the  best  correlations  with  chemistry  achievement  were  the  chem¬ 
istry  proportionality  sub-tests.  The  neo-Piagetian  reasoning  test 
and  the  general  proportionality  test,  although  showing  moderate  corre¬ 
lations  (0.48,  0.46,  0.41)  with  achievement,  did  not  add  significantly 
to  a  regression  equation  with  chemistry  achievement  as  criterion  once 
the  scores  from  the  chemistry  proportionality  sub-tests  had  been 
entered.  These  four  sub-tests  accounted  for  63.6  percent  of  the  vari¬ 
ance.  However,  developmental  level,  categorized  by  responses  to  the 
four  neo-Piagetian  tasks  was  significantly  (0.001)  related  to  chemistry 
achievement. 

Determination  of  Developmental  Level  by  Group  Testing 

For  the  investigator  interested  in  the  relationship  between 
curriculum  and  developmental  level  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  subjects 
is  desirable.  However,  use  of  Piaget’s  individual  interview  technique 
raises  the  problem  that  samples  are  likely  to  be  small  because  of  the 
time  needed  for  interview.  An  alternative  is  to  use  group-testing 
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methods,  with  written  responses.  Lawson’s  (1978)  contention  that  what 
is  fundamentally  important  is  what  is  measured  rather  than  how  it  is 
measured  is  a  reasonable  argument  in  favor  of  such  alternative  proce¬ 
dures,  although  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  flexibility  of  the 
interview  technique  is  lost  when  group  testing  is  used.  Verbal  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  part  of  the  subject  and  the  inability  of  the  investi¬ 
gator  to  probe  the  subject’s  responses  are  in  turn  limitations  upon 
this  method.  The  change  of  format  may  also  change  the  nature  of  the 
subject’s  response.  For  example,  Bruner  (1966)  showed  that  a  format 
allowing  subjects  to  be  perceptually  distracted  in  a  task  testing 
conservation  of  liquid  suggested  a  lower  proportion  of  conservers. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Karplus,  Karplus  and  Wollman 
(1974)  on  a  ratio  task.  The  task  involved  calculating  the  height  of 
’Mr.  Tall,’  being  given  the  height  of  ’Mr.  Short,’  and  the  ratio  of 
their  heights.  The  difference  between  the  two  administrations  was 
that  for  the  first  group  of  children  both  Mr.  Tall  and  Mr.  Short  were 
present,  whereas  in  the  second  administration  Mr.  Tall  was  absent. 
Although  the  second  administration  might  be  held  to  involve  a  more 
abstract  task  the  elimination  of  the  perceptual  stimulus  of  Mr.  Tail’s 
presence  appeared  to  produce  much  fewer  perceptually-bound  responses. 
The  result  was  a  substantial  shift  towards  a  higher  level  of  opera¬ 
tional  thinking.  Despite  these  potential  limitations  progress  has 
been  made  towards  effective  group- testing  procedures,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  reports  of  several  such  studies  which  are  now  described. 

Raven  (1973)  produced  ’Raven’s  Test  of  Logical  Operations’  which 
was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  tested  classification 
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and  seriation,  the  second  part  tested  logical  multiplication,  and  the 
third  part  tested  probability  and  correlation.  Each  item  consisted 
of  a  problem  presented  pictorially  and  a  brief  written  question.  In 
each  case  the  subject  was  required  to  select  the  correct  answer  out 
of  three  alternatives.  The  test  was  validated  by  expert  judgment  and 
empirical  testing,  with  a  panel  of  four  Piagetian  experts  exhibiting 
100  percent  agreement  that  the  items  measured  the  logical  operations 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

Shayer  and  Wharry  (1974)  described  the  use  of  a  number  of  tasks, 
some  related  directly  to  Piaget's  work.  These  authors  considered  it 
to  be  particularly  important  that  the  tasks  be  seen  as  tasks  not 
tests;  that  they  should  be  relevant  to  the  curriculum  structure  of 
the  school;  that  pupils  of  a  wide  ability  range  should  be  able  to 
produce  answers  which  they,  at  least,  felt  to  be  satisfactory;  and 
that  they  should  be  designed  primarily  to  measure  the  mental  processes 
of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  immediate  area  of  study.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Shayer  and  Wharry  are  concerned  about  the  availability 
of  appropriate  schema  at  the  appropriate  time  as  well  as  being  con¬ 
cerned  about  diagnosis  of  developmental  level  in  general.  In  their 
study  questions  involved  both  verbal  and  written  instructions  with 
demonstrations  where  necessary.  Answers  were  written. 

A  study  by  Rowell  and  Hoffmann  (1975)  focused  directly  on  the 
use  of  two  Piagetian  tasks,  'chemical  combinations'  and  'the  pendulum 
task,'  deliberately  chosen  to  represent  different  content  but  the  same, 
underlying  intellectual  structure.  Subjects  performed  the  tasks  indi¬ 
vidually  from  written  instructions  and  were  asked  to  record  their 
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responses  in  writing.  The  need  to  record  all  manipulations,  reasons, 
and  conclusions  as  fully  as  possible  was  stressed.  Scoring  of  the 
responses  followed  Piaget’s  criteria  closely.  Inter-judge  reliability 
was  extremely  high  (0.96  and  0.92  for  the  two  tasks).  A  significant 
correlation  between  responses  to  the  two  tasks  was  obtained.  Generally 
where  a  subject’s  response  was  different  in  the  two  tasks  his  develop¬ 
mental  level  appeared  higher  on  the  pendulum  task,  suggesting  that  it 
measures  an  earlier  level  of  formal  operational  thought  than  does  the 
chemical  combinations  task.  The  authors  concluded  that  a  group  adminis 
tered  test  of  developmental  level  in  which  the  subjects  manipulate 
materials  and  in  which  written  responses  are  scored  by  independent 
raters  such  as  teachers  is  feasible.  The  general  nature  of  the  results 
was  consistent  with  those  obtained  from  studies  using  interview  tech¬ 
niques.  However,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  necessarily  that 
results  from  the  two  techniques  are  equivalent. 

A  comprehensive  attempt  to  develop  and  validate  a  classroom  test 
of  formal  reasoning  has  been  reported  recently  by  Lawson  (1978)  . 

Lawson  suggests  that  the  several  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
produce  strictly  paper  and  pencil  measures  of  formal  reasoning  ability 
depart  too  far  from  the  clinical  setting  demanded  by  Piaget,  a  point 
already  noted  by  Shayer  and  Wharry.  Essentially,  he  argues  that  a  set 
of  written  questions  represents  a  test  rather  than  a  set  of  tasks. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  indicated  previously,  extent  of  exposure  to  the 
concrete  materials  of  the  task  may  change  the  nature  of  subjects' 
responses.  Hence  all  of  the  tasks  in  Lawson’s  test  involved  a  demon¬ 
stration  using  some  physical  materials  or  apparatus.  Subjects  res- 
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ponded  by  selecting  one  of  a  number  of  alternative  answers  and  then 
explaining  the  reasons  for  their  choice.  The  test  included  fifteen 
tasks,  most  taken  from  other  well  documented  studies.  Groups  of  tasks 
tested  for  isolation  and  control  of  variables,  combinatorial  reason¬ 
ing,  probabilistic  reasoning,  and  proportional  reasoning.  A  number 
of  the  tasks  were  taken  directly  from  Inhelder  and  Piaget  (1958).  One 
task  testing  conservation  of  weight  was  included. 

The  resulting  test  was  administered  to  a  total  of  513  students 
enrolled  in  grades  eight  to  ten.  The  sample  was  randomly  drawn  from 
a  middle  socioeconomic  population.  Testing  took  75  to  100  minutes, 
and  was  administered  over  two  testing  periods  to  intact  classes. 
Importantly,  in  order  to  determine  construct  validity  of  the  test  in 
relation  to  Piaget’s  own  procedures,  a  sub-sample  of  72  subjects  were 
randomly  selected  and  individually  administered  a  battery  of  four  of 
Piaget’s  tasks  by  interview.  Such  a  procedure  is  perhaps  more  defen¬ 
sible  than  that  of  Raven,  who  relied  upon  expert  judgment  alone  to 
determine  construct  validity  of  his  test  of  logical  operations.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  scores  on  only  two  of  the  four  tasks  were  used  to  obtain  a 
correlation  between  scores  on  the  group  administered  test  and  on  the 
interview  administered  test.  One  of  the  excluded  tasks,  conservation 
of  weight,  is  a  measure  of  concrete  operational  thought  and  the  other, 
conservation  of  displaced  volume,  is  considered  an  indicator  of  early 
formal  operational  thought.  The  rationale  was  advanced  that  as  neither 
represented  fully  formal  operational  thought,  they  should  be  excluded. 
Such  reasoning  appears  illogical  in  that  both  tasks  were  used  on  the 
written  test.  A  second  inconsistency  is  that  the  interview  tasks  were 
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scored  on  a  four-point  scale  according  to  the  perceived  developmental 
category  of  the  response,  while  the  responses  to  the  tasks  in  the  group 
administered  test  were  scored  right  if  the  correct  choice  was  made 
together  with  an  acceptable  reason  and  otherwise  scored  wrong.  The 
question  must  be  asked,  despite  very  high  correlations  and  encouraging 
factor  analysis  results,  whether  the  same  pattern  would  have  emerged 
if  the  tasks  in  the  group  test  had  been  scored  according  to  the  devel¬ 
opmental  level  of  the  response  and  if  a  free  response  rather  than  a 
forced  response  format  had  been  used.  As  Lawson  (1978)  notes  the 
study  by  Rowell  and  Hoffman  indicates  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
approach.  In  summary,  it  is  suggested  that  Lawson’s  study  offers 
further  support  to  the  usefulness  of  group  testing  of  developmental 
level,  but  is  perhaps  less  definitive  than  he  suggests. 

Renner  (1977)  has  also  attempted  to  produce  a  group  administered 
test  involving  written  responses.  He,  too,  attempted  to  validate  the 
test  by  relating  subjects’  responses  on  it  to  their  responses  on 
standard  Piagetian  interviews,  a  procedure  which  seems  desirable  in 
future  similar  studies.  Despite  the  similar  intent,  the  nature  of 
Renner’s  test  was  very  different  to  that  of  Lawson.  Essentially,  it 
takes  the  form  of  groups  of  written  incidents  to  which  the  learner 
must  respond.  The  content  of  each  incident  was  carefully  chosen  to 
represent  science,  but  no  particular  factual  knowledge  was  required. 

The  reading  level  of  the  incidents  was  deliberately  well  below  the 
expected  reading  ability  of  the  sample  with  the  maximum  reading  level 
required  by  any  incident  being  less  than  seventh  grade.  The  subjects 
for  both  the  pilot  study  and  the  final  study  were  from  grades  ten. 
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eleven  and  twelve  science  classes.  The  incidents,  and  the  four 
Piagetian  tasks  used  to  aid  their  validation,  focused  upon  combina¬ 
torial  logic,  proportional  reasoning,  and  separation  and  control  of 
variables.  In  the  final  study,  two  sets  of  three  incidents  were  used, 
reflecting  these  three  schema.  Scores  for  each  of  the  incidents  and 
also  for  the  Piagetian  tasks  were  derived  by  consideration  of  the 
reasoning  patterns  exhibited.  To  provide  a  basis  for  relating  an 
individual's  score  on  a  set  of  incidents  to  an  equivalent  score  on 
the  set  of  Piagetian  tasks  a  stepwise  regression  equation  was  derived. 
The  total  score  on  the  Piagetian  tasks  was  used  as  criterion  and  the 
scores  on  separate  incidents  were  successively  added  as  predictors. 

The  best  predictor  accounted  for  54  percent  of  the  variance.  Addition 
of  two  more  incidents  increased  this  to  62  percent,  after  which  no 
further  increase  was  observed.  The  incidents  representing  the  best 
three  predictors  represented  use  of  proportional  reasoning,  separation 
and  control  of  variables  and  combinatorial  logic,  respectively. 

Renner  contends  that  removing  the  element  of  social  transmission 
by  substituting  written  incidents  for  interview-administered  tasks  is 
undesirable,  and  probably  contributes  to  a  lowering  of  the  correlation 
between  the  tests.  However  he  claims,  justifiably  in  principle  at 
least,  that  a  test  which  can  be  quickly  and  reliably  administered  and 
scored  is  usable  and  likely  to  be  used  by  the  classroom  teacher  as  a 
useful  introductory  guide  to  the  developmental  level  profile  of  his 
class.  He  estimates  that  the  test  takes  twenty-five  minutes  to  admin¬ 
ister  to  a  group  and  about  five  minutes  to  score  for  each  individual. 
Conversely,  he  claims  that  most  teachers  would  experience  difficulty 
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administering  and  scoring  a  group  of  tasks  by  an  interview  technique 
and  that  the  time  required  would  be  prohibitive. 

Renner’s  study  is  exceptionally  well  done.  It  seems  possible 
that  a  higher  correlation  between  Renner’s  incident  battery  and  the 
Piagetian  battery  might  have  been  obtained  if  the  tasks  had  involved 
some  element  of  demonstration.  However,  the  study  adds  substantially 
to  the  body  of  evidence  that  it  is  possible,  with  reasonable  justifi¬ 
cation,  to  replace  Piagetian  interview  techniques  with  written  tests. 

A  number  of  other  attempts  to  apply  large  scale  testing,  which 
almost  of  necessity  implies  written  answers,  have  been  made.  Collec¬ 
tively,  they,  too,  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence  that  such  procedures 
are  feasible.  Although  often  no  formal  attempt  has  been  made  to 
validate  the  tests  against  results  obtained  from  interview  data,  they 
are  supportive  in  that  typically  the  proportions  of  subjects  placed 
in  each  Piagetian  stage  are  typical  of  those  found  when  similar  sub¬ 
jects  elsewhere  have  been  interviewed  (Karplus ,  1977;  Hobbs,  1975; 
Wheeler,  1976). 

Summary 

The  present  chapter  has  described  a  number  of  studies  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  high  school  students  are  not 
formal  operational,  that  developmental  level  correlates  significantly 
with  achievement  in  science,  and  finally  that  group  testing  procedures 
offer  a  useful  way  of  identifying  the  developmental  levels  of  indivi¬ 
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Chapter  5 


DESIGN,  INSTRUMENTATION  AND  PROCEDURES 

In  the  identification  of  learning  hierarchies  the  steps  involved 
generally  include  generation  of  an  hypothesized  hierarchy,  development 
of  suitable  test  questions  for  each  element  of  the  hierarchy,  design 
and  implementation  of  appropriate  instructional  and  testing  procedures, 
use  of  these  procedures  with  a  selected  sample,  and  analysis  of  the 
results.  To  these  the  present  study  adds  an  investigation  of  the 
relationship  between  performance  on  selected  developmental  tasks  and 
achievement  of  the  elements  of  the  hierarchy.  Hence,  selection  and 
administration  of  appropriate  developmental  tasks  was  also  involved. 
This  chapter  describes  the  practical  aspects  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
steps  in  the  present  study,  as  well  as  discussing  the  rationale  for 
each  decision  made. 

Construction  of  the  Hierarchy 

In  chapter  one  it  was  indicated  that  a  fundamental  reason  for 
requiring  students  in  introductory  chemistry  courses  to  learn  the  mole 
concept  is  to  enable  them  to  consider  masses  of  chemical  substances  in 
terms  of  the  relative  numbers  of  particles  represented.  In  the  present 
study  the  ability  to  do  this  was  taken  as  the  key  skill  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mole  concept.  Hence  this  was  chosen  as  the  superordinate 
skill  for  the  hierarchy  hypothesized  for  the  study.  The  hypothesized 
hierarchy  was  derived  by  successively  asking  the  question  'what  should 
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the  learner  be  able  to  do  first  if  he  is  to  learn  this  skill?’  Each 
skill  so  derived  was  subjected  to  the  same  question,  and  this  process 
continued  until  a  skill  was  reached  which  appeared  to  represent  the 
beginning  of  the  concept.  It  was  recognized  that  the  superordinate 
skill  in  this  hierarchy  is  in  turn  subordinate  to  other  skills  in  the 
many  applications  of  the  mole  concept, as  for  example  in  stoichiometric 
calculations,  and  that  a  much  larger  hierarchy  could  be  hypothesized. 
However,  restriction  to  the  hierarchy  actually  hypothesized  was  made 
for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  there  are  practical  limitations  to  the 
amount  of  time  available  in  schools  for  research  purposes.  Within  the 
design  of  the  present  study  even  restriction  to  the  small  amount  of 
content  involved  requires  three  quizzes  and  a  final  test  in  addition 
to  the  'Test  of  Developmental  level'  and  a  second  test  related  to 
developmental  level,  the  Skemp  Test  (Skemp ,  1960).  Secondly,  it  is 
suggested  that  more  may  be  gained  by  a  closer  analysis  of  a  small  area 
of  content  than  by  a  more  gross  analysis  of  a  larger  area.  In  this 
context  it  is  argued  that  interpretation  of  the  tests  of  relationship 
between  the  elements  of  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  will  be  improved  by 
using  more  questions  per  skill  than  by  expanding  the  content  and  using 
less  questions,  given  limited  time  for  testing.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  comment  made  in  Chapter  two  that  the  present  trend  appears  to 
be  toward  investigation  of  small  hierarchies.  Thirdly,  the  skill 
chosen  as  the  superordinate  skill  represents  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  concept.  It  was  considered  that  if  an  hierarchy  leading  to  the 
learning  of  this  skill  could  be  identified,  further  studies  might  then 
be  appropriate  leading  to  potential  hierarchies  in  areas  of  application 
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of  the  mole  concept. 

Application  of  the  task  analysis  procedure  described  followed  by 
modification  after  the  first  pilot  study  led  to  the  identification  of 
the  eight  skills.  A  description  and  illustrative  example  of  each  skill 
follows : 

A.  Calculate  the  masses  of  different  elements  or  compounds  con¬ 
taining  the  same  or  proportionate  numbers  of  atoms  or  molecules. 

For  example ,  'Calculate  the  mass  of  ammonia  (NH3)  containing 
twice  as  many  molecules  as  32  grams  of  oxygen  (O2) . ' 

B.  Convert  the  mass  of  an  element  or  compound  to  the  number  of 
atoms  or  molecules  present,  and  vice-versa. 

For  example ,  'How  many  molecules  are  there  in  23  grams  of  nitro¬ 
gen  dioxide  (NO2)?' 

C.  Determine  the  relative  number  of  atoms  or  molecules  present  in 
given  quantities  of  elements  or  compounds. 

For  example ,  'Consider  1012  atoms  of  calcium.  How  many  atoms 
of  carbon  are  needed  to  give  the  same  number  of  moles  as  this  number  of 
atoms  of  calcium? ' 

D.  Convert  a  given  number  of  moles  of  an  element  or  compound  to 
the  number  of  atoms  or  molecules  present,  and  vice-versa. 

For  example ,  'How  many  moles  of  the  named  compound  are  there  in 
6.02  x  1023  molecules  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)?' 

E.  Calculate  the  mass  of  an  element  or  compound  containing  the 
same  number  of  moles  as  a  given  mass  of  another  element  or  compound. 

For  example ,  'How  many  moles  of  magnesium  would  weigh  the  same 
as  six  moles  of  carbon? ' 
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F.  Convert  a  given  mass  of  an  element  or  compound  to  the  number 
of  moles  represented,  and  vice-versa. 

For  example ,  ’How  many  moles  of  the  named  compound  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  88  grams  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)?' 

G.  Apply  the  definition  of  mole  as  it  relates  to  the  Avogadro 
number  of  atoms  or  molecules  and  the  molar  mass  of  an  element  or  com¬ 
pound  . 

For  example,  'Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of 
hydrogen  chloride  (HC1)? 


,  v  36.5 

(a)  -  grams 


(c) 


6.02  x  1023 

- 3675 -  gramS 


(b)  36.5  grams 

(d)  36.5  x  6.02  x  1023  grams' 


H.  Identify  and  apply  the  definition  of  molar  mass  as  a  ratio. 
For  example,  'If  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  is  33,  what 
is  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  whose  molecules  are  three  times  as 
heavy? 


(a) 

3 

(b)  11 

(c) 

99 

(d)  some  other  number' 

The  arrangement  of  skills  A  to  H  in  their  hypothesized  hierarchical 
relationship  is  shown  in  Figure  6 . 

The  reasonableness  of  this  hierarchy  was  discussed  with  five 
science  educators  and  the  ten  chemistry  teachers  who  were  involved 
either  in  the  study  or  one  of  the  pilot  studies.  In  general  the 
hierarchy  was  given  approval  by  each  group  but  a  number  of  the  teachers 
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A 

(mass:  relative  //  particles) 


Fig.  6.  The  hypothesized  hierarchy 
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suggested  that  different  responses  might  be  obtained  when  questions 
involving  chemical  compounds  are  used  than  when  questions  involving 
chemical  elements  are  used.  This  suggestion  was  incorporated  into 
the  study  by  the  investigator  by  including  parallel  test  items  for 
elements  and  compounds  in  the  tests  for  each  skill  in  the  hypothesized 
hierarchy,  allowing  testing  of  the  following  two  possibilities: 

1.  Does  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  or  a  modification  of  it 
represent  a  valid  learning  hierarchy? 

2.  Within  such  an  hierarchy  does  some  subdivision  of  generalized 
skills  exist  which  allows  for  hierarchically  arranged  sub-skills? 

A  parsimonious  way  of  expressing  this  possibility  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 

Several  additional  comments  relating  to  the  hierarchies  repre¬ 
sented  in  Figures  6  and  7  are  appropriate  at  this  juncture.  Firstly, 
the  sequence  of  development  of  the  intellectual  skills  involved  is 
consistent  with  Gagne  (1970a) in  that  Skills  G  and  H  represent  the 

development  of  discriminations  and  concepts  while  Skills  C,  D,  E  and  F 
represent  the  direct  application  of  rules  relating  to  these  concepts 
and  Skills  A  and  B  represent  the  use  of  combinations  of  these  rules, 
which  is  the  use  of  higher-order  rules. 

Secondly,  an  important  question  which  must  be  answered  in  con¬ 
structing  any  hierarchy  relates  to  the  step  size  between  adjacent 
skills.  If  the  step  size  is  too  large  important  information  may  be 
missed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  too  small  the  need  to  set  more 
test  questions  either  decreases  the  breadth  of  content  which  can  be 
covered  or  demands  more  testing  time.  A  particular  problem  in  this 
respect  is  the  effect  of  numerical  competence,  which  appears  to  be  a 
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Ac  (mass:  relative  #  molecules) 


Ae  (mass:  relative  #  atoms) 
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Be  (mass : 

#  molecules) 

Be  (mass: 

#  atoms) 
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Cc  (moles: 

relative  #  molecules) 

Ce  (moles: 

relative  #  atoms) 

Ec  (mass : 

equal  #  moles  compound) 

Ee  (mass : 

equal  #  moles  element) 

Dc  (moles : 

#  molecules) 

De  (moles: 

#  atoms) 

Fc  (mass:  #  moles  compound) 


Fe  (mass:  #  moles  element) 


Gc  (mole: 

molecular  weight,  L  molecules) 
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atomic  weight,  L  atoms) 

He  (molecular  weight  as  ratio) 


He  (atomic  weight  as  ratio) 


Fig.  7.  Modified  hypothesized  hierarchy 
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major  factor  in  the  solution  of  chemistry  problems  (Denny,  1970; 

Dence,  1970;  Good  and  Morin,  1978).  Okey  and  Gagne’s  (1970)  learning 
hierarchy  for  solubility  product  calculations  includes  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  skills  representing  numerical  competence.  However,  it  is 
argued  here  that  too  substantial  an  emphasis  on  numerical  skills  may 
distract  from  the  identification  of  conceptual  relationships  in  the 
understanding  of  the  chemistry  involved.  Hence,  in  the  present  study 
skills  requiring  only  numerical  competence  were  avoided  and  the  need 
for  numerical  competence  in  test  items  was  minimized.  The  use  of 
mainly  free-response  test  items  hopefully  enables  identification  of 
numerical  difficulties  as  opposed  to  difficulties  with  the  chemical 
concepts  themselves. 

Thirdly,  two  troublesome  questions  encountered  in  the  construction 
of  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  relates  to 
whether  to  include  the  calculation  of  actual  numbers  of  particles  in 
given  mass  or  mole  quantities  in  the  hierarchy,  given  that  the  super¬ 
ordinate  skill  requires  the  comparison  of  different  masses  of  sub¬ 
stances  in  terms  of  the  ve'lat'lve  numbers  of  particles  present.  The 
investigator  rationalized  the  inclusion  of  skills  involving  actual 
numbers  of  particles  as  providing  a  more  concrete  route  to  the  super¬ 
ordinate  skill.  Several  of  the  participating  teachers  argued  that 
calculations  involving  actual  numbers  of  particles  were  not  necessary. 
The  authors  of  the  two  most  recent  revisions  of  Chem  Study  (O’Connor 
et  al. ,  1968;  Parry  et  al. ,  1969)  argue  that  this  skill  is  necessary. 
Parry  and  his  co-authors  note:  "We  have  stressed  the  significance  of 
the  number  of  molecules  in  a  mole  and  have  extended  this  to  any  par- 
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tide.  .  .  .  This  use  was  found  to  be  of  great  help  in  the  original 
Chem  Study."  O’Connor  and  his  co-authors  suggest:  "Make  sure  the 
students  know  the  relationship  between  molar  mass  and  Avogadro’s 
number."  The  same  point  was  made  by  Herron  et  al.  (1977)  on  the  basis  of  a 
theoretical  analysis  of  the  mole  concept.  Moreover,  data  from  the 
first  pilot  for  the  present  study  was  suggestive  of  a  separation  of 
Skill  D  representing  inter-conversion  of  moles  and  actual  numbers  of 
particles  from  Skill  C  representing  identification  of  relative  numbers 
of  particles  in  different  mole  quantities.  The  calculation  of  actual 
numbers  of  particles  in  mole  quantities  was  therefore  retained  in  the 
hypothesized  hierarchy. 

A  second  problem  relates  to  the  two  lower  skills  in  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  hierarchy.  Gagne  (1969b)  has  noted  that  questions  asking  for 
verbalization  of  knowledge  (definitions)  tend  to  produce  anomalous 
connections  in  hypothesized  hierarchies.  For  example,  use  of  Kolb’s 
(1967)  hierarchy  leading  to  the  ability  to  apply  certain  math  skills 
was  not  successful  in  promoting  acquisition  of  the  superordinate 
skill,  suggesting  that  the  hierarchy  was  not  valid.  According  to 
Gagne  (1969b) and  White  (1973)  the  cause  of  this  invalidity  was  the 
inclusion  of  many  ’skills’  requiring  only  verbalization  of  a  defini¬ 
tion.  A  learner  who  can  repeat  a  statement  does  not  necessarily  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  underlying  the  statement  and  may  not  be  able  to 
apply  it.  Conversely  a  learner  who  can  apply  what  is  represented  by 
the  statement  may  not  be  able  to  adequately  verbalize  the  statement. 

Hence,  for  these  two  reasons  the  inclusion  of  verbalized  statements 
in  hypothesized  learning  hierarchies  appears  to  be  likely  to  produce 
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spurious  connections.  Consequently,  the  hierarchy  hypothesized  in 
the  present  study  attempts  to  test  understanding  of  relevant  defini¬ 
tions  by  requiring  identification  and  application  of  them  rather  than 
verbalization. 

White  (1974a)  has  suggested  the  following  model  for  identification 
and  validation  of  learning  hierarchies: 

1.  Define,  in  behavioral  terms,  the  element  which  is  to  be 
the  pinnacle  of  the  hierarchy. 

2.  Derive  the  hierarchy  by  asking  Gagne's  question  ("What 
must  the  learner  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  learn  this  new 
element,  given  only  instructions?")  of  each  element  in  turn, 
from  the  pinnacle  element  downward.  Include  all  connections 
that  seem  reasonably  possible,  since  the  validation  process 
can  only  destroy  postulated  connections,  not  create  them. 

Avoid  verbalized  elements,  they  can  be  included  in  the 
instructions. 

3.  Check  the  reasonableness  of  the  postulated  hierarchy 
with  experienced  teachers  and  subject-matter  experts. 

4.  Invent  possible  divisions  of  the  elements  of  the 
hierarchy,  so  that  very  precise  definitions  are  obtained. 

5.  Carry  out  an  investigation  of  whether  the  invented 
divisions  do  in  fact  represent  different  skills.  One  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  write  two  or  more  questions  for  each 
division  and  give  them  to  a  sample  of  Ss.  Wherever  any 
Ss  are  observed  to  answer  correctly  the  set  of  questions 
for  one  division,  while  answering  incorrectly  the  set  for 
another,  the  divisions  are  taken  to  be  separate  skills. 

White  has  given  a  description  of  the  practical  arrange¬ 
ments  of  such  an  investigation. 

6.  Write  a  learning  program  for  the  elements,  embedding  in 
it  test  questions  for  the  elements.  The  questions  for  an 
element  should  follow  immediately  after  the  frames  that 
teach  the  element.  There  must  be  two  or  more  questions 
for  each  element  to  allow  for  an  estimate  of  their  reli¬ 
ability. 

7.  Have  at  least  150  Ss,  suitably  chosen,  work  through 
the  program,  answering  the  questions  as  they  come  to 
them. 

8.  Analyze  the  results  to  see  whether  any  of  the  postu- 
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lated  connections  between  elements  should  be  rejected.  A 
suitable  test  of  a  hierarchical  relationship  has  been 
developed  by  White  and  Clark.  The  hypotheses  compared 
in  the  test  are  Ho:  the  proportion  of  the  population  from 
which  the  sample  was  drawn  who  can  learn  higher  element 
without  the  lower  element  is  zero;  and  Ha:  the  above  pro¬ 
portion  is  greater  than  zero.  The  test  provides  estimates 
of  the  probabilities  of  the  observed  results  given  that  Ho 
is  true  or  given  specific  values  of  the  proportion  under 
Ha. 


9.  Remove  from  the  hierarchy  all  connections  for  which 
the  probability  under  Ho  is  small,  say  0.05  or  less. 

Steps  one  to  five  of  White’s  model  were  applied  with  little  change  in 
the  present  study.  As  has  been  indicated  earlier,  two  other  current 
alternatives  to  the  White  and  Clark  test  will  be  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  results.  Hence  the  design  of  the  present  study  involves  modification 
of  steps  eight  and  nine  of  White's  model.  Further,  with  regard  to 
steps  six  and  seven  which  represent  the  instructional  and  testing  com¬ 
ponents  of  White’s  model  substantial  differences  exist  in  the  present 
study.  These  will  now  be  discussed. 

White’s  model  is  typical  of  most  learning  hierarchy  research  in 
the  form  of  its  instructional  component.  The  recommended  format  for 
instruction  is  the  use  of  programmed  materials.  Hence  the  potentially 
confounding  influence  of  the  teacher  is  eliminated.  Clearly  this  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  with  respect  to  considerations  of  internal 
validity.  However,  although  learner  progress  through  an  hierarchy  may 
be  dependent  upon  instruction,  Gagne  (1973,  pp.  21,  22)  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  suggesting  that  the  structure  of  any  particular  learning 
hierarchy  is  independent  of  instruction.  This  independence  between 
the  structure  of  the  hierarchy  and  instructional  practice  is  important 
to  the  conduct  of  the  present  study.  To  illustrate  this  point  further 
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consider  a  particular  group  of  learners.  Given  appropriate  instruc¬ 
tion  all  may  progress  completely  through  the  content  represented  in  a 
particular  hierarchy.  Alternatively,  if  instruction  is  inadequate 
they  may  progress  only  partly  through  the  hierarchy.  What  should  not 
happen  if  an  hierarchy  really  exists  is  that  many  learners  exhibit 
any  later  skill (s)  having  failed  to  exhibit  any  particular  earlier 
skill(s)  regardless  of  instructional  quality  or  practice.  Learning 
hierarchies  should  therefore  be  amenable  to  investigation,  and  capable 
of  generalization,  outside  the  bounds  of  the  programmed  instruction 
format.  Moreover,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  sequence  of  a  particular 
programme  might  induce  the  existence  of  an  hierarchy  that  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  that  particular  instructional  sequence,  but  which  lacks 
validity  in  general  terms.  A  variety  of  approaches  such  as  one  would 
expect  to  find  from  a  number  of  teachers  not  constrained  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  instructional  procedures  might  produce  an  hierarchy 
with  acceptable  internal  validity  and  greater  external  validity.  In 
the  present  study  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  preferred 
instructional  practices  of  the  teachers  involved. 

A  second  important  departure  from  White’s  recommended  procedures 
relates  to  an  attempt  to  add  evidence  of  positive  transfer  to  the 
psychometric  evidence  suggested  by  White.  The  need  to  provide  evidence 
of  transfer  was  discussed  in  Chapter  two.  The  particular  method 
employed  was  chosen  according  to  the  rationale  that  a  group  of  subjects 
who  failed  to  show  evidence  of  learning  subordinate  skills  at  the  time 
of  instruction  should,  given  appropriate  remediation  before  instruc¬ 
tion  progressed  to  the  next  skill,  show  greater  achievement  of  related 
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superordinate  objectives  than  a  similar  group  not  receiving  remedia¬ 
tion. 

A  third  departure  from  White's  recommendations  is  that  testing 
of  subjects'  mastery  of  skills  was  carried  out  after  instruction  was 
complete  as  well  as  during  the  instructional  period.  Indeed,  for  the 
reasons  which  follow  it  is  argued  here  that  testing  after  instruction 
is  more  appropriate  than  testing  during  instruction,  and  the  major 
reason  for  testing  during  instruction  in  the  present  study  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  particular  means  of  estimating  the  existence  of  positive 
transfer  of  learning  from  the  lower  skills  to  the  upper  skills  in  the 
hypothesized  hierarchy.  White  (1973)  suggests  that  testing  after  the 
instructional  process  is  complete  is  likely  to  be  misleading  in  that 
anomalies  may  be  produced  because  subordinate  skills  may  have  been 
learned  but  forgotten  by  the  time  of  a  final  test.  However,  it  is 
also  possible  that  learning  of  'missed'  skills  may  take  place  as  a 
result  of  initial  testing  or  for  some  other  reason  prior  to  the 
testing  of  later  skills.  Hence,  it  is  at  least  equally  conceivable 
that  White's  method  of  testing  during  instruction  may  produce  anomal¬ 
ies.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  short-term  memory  effects  also 
suggests  that  immediate  testing  may  produce  some  anomalies.  The  design 
of  the  present  study  in  which  parallel  tests  were  administered  during 
and  after  instruction  allows  an  empirical  comparison  of  the  form  of 
the  hierarchies  implied  by  data  collected  at  these  two  times.  For 
this  purpose  the  sub-group  of  students  not  receiving  remediation  forms 
an  appropriate  sample. 

In  summary,  the  procedures  used  to  derive  the  hypothesized  hier- 
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archy  for  the  present  study  are  similar  to  those  suggested  by  steps 
one  to  five  of  White's  model.  However,  the  procedures  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  validity  of  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  are  substantially 
different  to  the  remaining  steps  of  White's  model.  In  particular, 
teacher  instruction  rather  than  programmed  instruction  is  involved, 
testing  is  carried  out  after  as  well  as  during  the  instructional 
period,  remediation  of  missed  skills  is  used  to  provide  a  test  of 
positive  transfer  and  several  statistical  methods  are  applied  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  hierarchy.  The  actual  design  involved 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  8.  In  addition  to  being  concerned  with  the 
identification  of  a  learning  hierarchy  relating  to  the  mole  concept 
the  present  study  is  also  concerned,  with  identifying  the  relationship 
between  learner  developmental  level  and  acquisition  of  the  skills 
which  compose  the  hierarchy.  The  placement  of  the  developmental  level 
testing  is  therefore  also  included  in  Figure  8. 

Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  269  grade  ten  students  enrolled  in  intro¬ 
ductory  chemistry  programmes  in  four  senior  high  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education.  The  mean  age  was  16 .3 
years,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  0,3.  There  were  133  boys  and 
136  girls.  Eleven  classes  and  eight  teachers  were  involved.  The 
intake  of  the  schools  represented  a  variety  of  socioeconomic  back¬ 
grounds.  In  general,  the  sample  appears  quite  representative  of  North 
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Procedures 

The  procedural  aspects  of  the  study  include  procedures  relating 
to  instruction,  testing  and  remediation,  respectively. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  structure  of  a  learning 
hierarchy  should  be  independent  of  instruction.  Hence,  the  teachers 
involved  in  the  present  study  were  encouraged  not  to  depart  from  what¬ 
ever  constitutes  their  usual  instructional  practices.  The  only  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  were  the  requirements  for  each  teacher  to  administer 
the  chemistry  tests  provided  by  the  investigator  and  those  teachers 
involved  with  classes  designated  as  remedial  to  administer  the  remedial 
units  as  directed  by  the  investigator.  Each  teacher  was  required  to 
follow  a  course  of  study  based  upon  the  use  of  the  original  Chem  Study 
text  (Pimentel,  1963).  However,  discussions  with  the  teachers  yielded 
the  information  that  the  mode  of  instruction  varied  between  schools 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  between  teachers  in  the  same  school.  In  three 
of  the  schools  instructional  practice  could  best  be  characterized  as 
conventional,  involving  basically  teacher  exposition  accompanied  by 
student  laboratory  activities;  in  the  fourth  school  the  two  teachers 
involved  applied  a  team-teaching  approach  in  an  individualized  setting. 
In  one  school  one  of  the  two  teachers  involved  applied  the  use  of 
algorithmic  procedures  to  mole  calculations  while  the  other  did  not 
favor  or  use  such  procedures. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  instruction  relating  to 
the  content  of  the  hierarchy  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  and  the 
Skemp  test  were  administered  to  intact  classes  by  the  investigator. 

In  three  of  the  schools  these  tests  were  administered  in  one  double- 
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period  sitting  while  in  the  fourth  school  it  was  necessary  to  use  two 
single  periods.  In  each  case  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  was 
administered  first,  and  sufficient  time  was  available  for  all  subjects 
to  complete  each  test. 

In  order  to  determine  the  existence  and  strength  of  transfer  of 
learning  from  the  subordinate  skills  in  the  hierarchy  to  related 
superordinate  skills  the  sample  was  divided  into  two  sub-groups  before 
the  commencement  of  any  testing  or  instruction  procedures.  One  of 
these  sub-groups  was  designated  as  remedial  and  each  subject  in  this 
sub-group  was  required  to  complete  two  remedial  units  as  take-home 
assignments  between  testing  of  the  skills  involved  and  instruction  of 
the  next  skill.  The  intent  of  this  procedure  was  to  determine  if 
successful  remediation  of  inadequately  learned  subordinate  skills  was 
related  to  acquisition  of  related  superordinate  skills.  Hence,  before 
the  commencement  of  testing  or  instruction  subjects  were  assigned  in 
intact  classes  to  the  remedial  and  non- remedial  groups.  This  was  done 
by  random  selection  of  teachers  who  were  to  administer  the  remedial 
treatment.  Where  a  teacher  taught  more  than  one  class  each  class  was 
treated  similarly.  Each  subject  in  the  remedial  sub-group  was  required 
to  complete  and  return  both  remedial  units  whether  or  not  the  subject 
had  shown  mastery  of  all  skills  in  the  preceding  quiz,  although  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis  subjects  were  considered  remedial  only  for 
those  skills  which  they  failed  to  exhibit  in  the  quizzes.  Whether 
they  gained  those  skills  which  they  had  initially  failed  to  learn  was 
tested  by  determining  if  they  could  exhibit  the  relevant  skills  in 
the  Final  Test.  It  would  also  have  been  possible  to  test  for  the 
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effect  of  remediation  by  a  further  in-class  quiz  before  instruction 
proceeded  to  the  next  skill.  This  was  not  done  because  it  was  felt 
to  infringe  too  much  upon  class  time  and  also  because  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  spurious  results  from  short-term  memory.  The  actual  sequence 
of  events  relating  to  instruction,  remediation  and  testing  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  8  (p.  126).  The  developmental  and  chemistry  tests 
are  described  in  the  section  which  follows.  The  actual  tests  are 
presented  in  Appendices  1-6,  while  the  two  remedial  units  are  presented 
in  Appendices  8  and  9. 

Instruments 

Six  test  instruments  were  administered  during  the  course  of  the 
study.  Two  developmental  tests  were  applied,  a  'Test  of  Developmental 
Level'  consisting  of  three  neo-Piagetian  tasks  and  the  Skemp  test 
(Skemp,  1960)  which  measures  the  application  of  second-order  opera¬ 
tions.  Four  chemistry  tests  were  applied,  namely  Quizzes  One,  Two 
and  Three  and  the  Final  Chemistry  Test.  The  composition  of  each  will 
now  be  described  briefly.  Each  is  presented  in  detail  in  Appendices 
1-6. 

Test  of  Developmental  Level 

A  battery  of  four  tasks  each  derived  from  the  Piagetian  model  of 
development  was  involved. 

The  first  task  tests  the  subject's  concept  of  conservation  of 
displaced  volume.  To  answer  correctly  the  subject  must  realize  that 
the  volume  of  a  liquid  displaced  by  a  solid  object  is  determined 
solely  by  the  volume  of  the  object.  Hence  he  should  predict  that  the 
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water  level  in  a  container  will  be  displaced  to  the  same  level  when 
two  objects  of  different  weight  but  the  same  volume  are  immersed 
separately  in  the  same  volume  of  water  in  identical  containers. 

Renner  and  Stafford  (1972,  p.  293)  suggest  that  this  task  is  a  useful 
indicator  of  early  formal  operational  thought.  Piaget,  Inhelder  and 
Szeminska  (1960,  p.  382)  indicate  that  understanding  that  interior 
volume  is  identical  to  displaced  volume  indicates  the  availability  of 
early  formal  operational  thought.  In  the  present  study  two  points 
were  awarded  for  a  correct  prediction  and  explanation,  one  point  for 
an  incorrect  prediction  followed  by  a  correct  explanation  after  the 
result  was  observed,  and  no  points  for  an  incorrect  explanation  whether 
the  prediction  was  correct  or  not. 

The  second  task,  represented  as  the  'Radio  Task,'  tests  the 
subject's  facility  in  combining  variables.  It  was  developed  by  Hobbs 
(1975)  as  a  modification  of  a  task  devised  by  Bredderman  (1974).  In 
each  case  the  subject  is  required  to  produce  as  many  combinations  as 
he  can  from  a  restricted  set  of  objects  and  in  each  case  the  maximum 
possible  number  of  combinations  is  16.  Hobbs  judged  an  individual  to 
be  formal  only  if  he  was  able  to  identify  all  16  combinations,  a 
procedure  that  is  not  consistent  with  Piaget's  interpretation  of  the 
related  chemical  combinations  task  (Inhelder  and  Piaget,  1958).  Con¬ 
versely,  Bredderman  is  consistent  with  Piaget  in  that  he  was  concerned 
to  identify  a  systematic  approach  rather  than  the  complete  number  of 
combinations.  In  the  present  study  Hobbs'  task  was  used  for  its  ease 
of  application  by  the  investigator  in  a  large  group  setting.  However, 
a  subject  was  judged  formal  and  given  two  points  for  systematically 
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obtaining  at  least  13  combinations,  one  point  for  systematically 
obtaining  between  9  and  12  combinations,  and  no  points  for  any  number 
of  combinations  arrived  at  unsystematically  or  for  obtaining  less  than 
9  combinations.  As  well  as  being  a  useful  indicator  of  formal  thought 
in  general  the  task  may  also  be  considered  appropriate  in  the  present 
study  in  the  sense  that  successful  completion  of  the  question  testing 
the  upper  skills  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  involves  systematic 
selection  and  combination  of  lower  skills. 

The  third  task  represents  a  minor  modification  by  Wheeler  (1976) 
of  a  task  developed  by  Karplus  and  Karplus  (1970)  which  was  described 
in  Chapter  four.  The  task  tests  the  ability  to  apply  ratio  in  a  novel 
situation,  an  ability  clearly  related  to  the  content  of  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  hierarchy  as  well  as  being  a  more  general  indicator  of  develop¬ 
mental  level.  Subjects  who  reacted  to  the  task  by  applying  a  ratio 
strategy  were  considered  at  least  early  formal  and  were  awarded  two 
points,  whether  or  not  their  answer  was  perfectly  correct.  Subjects 
who  applied  an  additive  strategy  were  awarded  one  point,  while  those 
who  did  not  apply  either  a  ratio  or  an  additive  strategy  were  awarded 
a  score  of  zero. 

A  fourth  task  was  derived  from  Inhelder  and  Piaget's  (1958)  task 
on  reflection.  However  subjects'  responses  to  this  task  were  uninter¬ 
pretable  because  many  of  them  were  described  only  in  terms  of  the  sub¬ 
ject's  empirical  experiences  of  playing  pool. 

The  group  of  four  tasks  took  a  maximum  of  40  minutes  to  adminis¬ 
ter,  but  no  actual  time  limit  was  imposed.  The  protocol  for  adminis¬ 
tration  is  represented  in  Appendix  7. 
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The  Skemp  Test 

A  copy  of  this  test  is  given  in  Appendix  6.  It  may  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  test  of  an  individual’s  intellectual  development, 
especially  in  the  sense  that  correct  responses  to  the  component  items 
appear  to  depend  mainly  on  the  ability  to  apply  second-order  operations 
Piaget  (1958)  has  referred  to  this  as  an  aspect  of  formal  operational 
thought.  Lunzer  (1966)  stresses  second-order  operation  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  formal  thought,  although  later  he  de-emphasizes  this 
aspect  to  some  extent  (1973). 

The  relationship  between  Gagnean  and  Piagetian  theory  in  this 
regard  is  intriguing.  It  appears  that  Gagne’s  higher  order  rules  and 
Piaget's  second-order  operations  may  be  quite  congruent.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  be  surprising  if  difficulties  with  the  upper  levels  of 
Gagnean  hierarchies  were  paralleled  by  an  inability  to  display  formal 
operational  thought,  at  least  as  measured  by  an  instrument  testing  the 
ability  to  perform  second-order  operations. 

Administration  of  the  Skemp  test  takes  the  form  of  practice  at 
identifying  and  applying  10  basic  operations,  followed  by  three  fifteen 
item  sub- tests  requiring  the  reversal,  combination,  and  reversal  plus 
combinations  respectively? of  selections  of  the  original  ten  operations. 
The  test  was  devised  by  Skemp  (1961)  and  is  used  with  his  permission 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  It  has  been  used  in  previous 
studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta  by  Harrison  (1967),  Kass  (1969), 
and  Wheeler  (1973).  Harrison's  modification  is  the  one  actually  used. 

Final  Chemistry  Test 

This  is  a  thirty-three  item  test  including  eight  multiple- choice 
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and  25  f ree-response  items  designed  by  the  investigator  to  test  mastery 
of  the  content  represented  by  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  Each  skill 
of  the  hierarchy  is  represented  by  four  questions,  two  for  chemical 
elements  and  two  parallel  questions  for  compounds.  The  order  of  ques¬ 
tions  is  scrambled  to  prevent  bias  in  favor  of  the  hierarchy.  One 
additional  item  consisting  of  six  parts  tests  the  ability  to  calculate 
molecular  weights  of  compounds.  It  was  intended  that  subjects  who 
performed  poorly  on  this  question  and  who  also  failed  to  exhibit  mas¬ 
tery  of  Skill  E  for  compounds  would  be  deleted  from  the  sample  when 
considering  the  general  hierarchy  in  which  discrimination  was  not  made 
between  performance  of  the  same  skill  for  elements  and  compounds.  No 
such  cases  were  found. 

The  test  was  expected  to  take  about  one  hour.  However,  it  is 
essentially  compounded  from  a  number  of  smaller  criterion- referenced 
tests.  In  a  criterion-referenced  test  it  is  important  that  all  sub¬ 
jects  should  have  adequate  time  to  attempt  all  questions.  Teachers 
were  advised  of  the  importance  of  this  and  were  instructed  to  ensure 
it.  In  no  case  did  the  test  take  more  than  70  minutes. 

Chemistry  Quizzes 

Three  quizzes  were  produced,  embodying  parallel  items  to  those 
in  the  Final  Test.  Quiz  One  contains  eight  multiple-choice  items, 
four  testing  Skill  H  (atomic  and  molecular  weight  as  a  ratio)  and  four 
testing  Skill  G  (mole  in  terms  of  atomic  and  molecular  weight  and  the 
Avagadro  number  of  particles) .  Quiz  Two  tests  understanding  of  Skills 
C  (mole:  relative  #  particles),  D  (mole:  //  particles),  E  (mass:  equal 
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#  moles)  and  F  (mass:  #  moles).  Each  skill  is  tested  by  two  items 
relating  to  chemical  elements  and  two  parallel  items  relating  to 
chemical  compounds.  Items  testing  Skills  D  and  F  contain  two  parts 
which  were  considered  as  two  items  for  the  purpose  of  the  White  and 
Clark  test.  Quiz  Three  tests  understanding  of  Skill  A  (mass:  relative 

#  particles)  and  Skill  B  (mass:  #  particles).  Each  skill  is  tested 
by  two  items  relating  to  chemical  elements  and  two  parallel  items 
relating  to  chemical  compounds.  Collectively  the  three  quizzes  repre¬ 
sent  a  parallel  test  to  the  Final  Test.  No  time  limit  was  imposed 

for  any  of  the  quizzes.  None  needed  a  full  class  period  for  completion 
by  all  subjects. 

About  a  week  before  the  study  commenced  each  of  the  quizzes  and 
the  Final  Test  were  field-tested  on  two  groups  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  same  introductory  chemistry  course  as  the  subjects  in  the 
study.  One  group  was  administered  the  quizzes  and  the  other  the  Final 
Test.  Each  of  these  two  groups  was  taught  by  the  same  teacher  in  one 
of  the  participating  schools,  but  the  teacher  was  not  involved  in  the 
main  study.  The  two  groups  were  chosen  because  they  had  just  completed 
their  treatment  of  the  mole  concept.  The  teacher  and  students  were 
asked  to  comment  on  the  test  items  and  the  length  of  the  tests.  All 
students  were  able  to  complete  either  the  group  of  three  quizzes  or 
the  Final  Test  within  one  double  period.  Minor  modifications  were 
made  to  some  of  the  items  as  a  result  of  comments  by  the  teacher  and 
students  involved. 

The  content  validity  of  the  Final  Test  was  determined  by  asking 
three  independent  judges  to  rate  each  test  item  according  to  its  con- 
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gruence  with  the  skill  involved.  Complete  agreement  was  observed. 

The  same  procedure  was  not  followed  for  the  quizzes  because  the  items 
contained  in  these  were  parallel  to  the  items  in  the  Final  Test. 

The  problem  of  determination  of  reliability  of  criterion- refer¬ 
enced  tests  was  discussed  in  Chapter  two.  A  completely  satisfactory 
test  does  not  appear  to  be  available.  It  is  proposed  that  a  focus  on 
parallel  internal  consistency  is  most  appropriate.  Certainly  ques¬ 
tions  representing  the  same  skill  should  correlate  significantly, 
although  this  might  be  considered  a  minimum  criterion.  Swaminathan, 
Hambleton  and  Algina’s  (1974)  test,  discussed  in  Chapter  two,  seems 
to  be  the  most  appropriate.  The  results  of  applying  this  test  are 
reported  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  6 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Introduction 

The  basic  data  used  to  test  the  validity  of  an  hypothesized 
learning  hierarchy  are  derived  from  the  responses  of  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  tests  of  the  intellectual  skills  represented  in  the  hierar¬ 
chy.  The  validity  and  reliability  of  these  tests  are  therefore  of 
much  importance.  Chapter  6  begins  with  a  consideration  of  these  para¬ 
meters  for  the  tests  applied  in  the  present  study.  This  is  followed 
by  application  of  White  and  Clark's  (1973)  test  of  inclusion,  the 
ordering- theoretic  method  developed  by  Bart  and  others  (Bart  and  Krus , 
1973;  Airasian  and  Bart,  1975)  and  the  Dayton  and  Macready  (1976) 
scaling  method  to  the  data  from  the  tests  of  the  skills  in  the  hypo¬ 
thesized  hierarchy.  The  results  of  these  analyses  allow  for  meaning¬ 
ful  comparisons  of  the  application  of  three  different  methods  to  the 
same  data  as  well  as  allowing  a  judgement  of  the  validity  of  the  hypo¬ 
thesized  hierarchy  and  possible  modifications  of  this  hierarchy.  As 
a  result  of  this  a  'preferred'  hierarchy  is  suggested  which  is  then 
further  tested  by  considering  the  degree  of  transfer  of  learning  from 
subordinate  skills  to  related  superordinate  skills.  The  hierarchy 
remaining  at  this  stage  is  considered  to  be  the  hierarchy  validated 
by  the  present  study. 

A  further  aspect  of  the  study  refers  to  the  relationship  between 
learner  developmental  level  and  acquisition  of  the  skills  in  the  vali- 
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dated  hierarchy.  The  strength  of  this  relationship  is  determined  by 
application  of  correlation  and  regression  analyses.  Finally,  the 
relative  efficiency  of  scores  on  the  tests  for  subordinate  skills  and 
the  developmental  test  scores  as  predictors  of  achievement  on  the 
tests  for  related  superordinate  skills  in  the  validated  hierarchy  is 
considered. 

For  the  application  of  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  the  computer 
programme  developed  by  Dayton  and  Macready  (1976b)  was  used.  For  the 
application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  a  specially  written  computer 
programme  (Cornish,  R.,  1978)  was  used.  All  other  statistical  proce¬ 
dures  were  performed  using  the  SPSS  300  statistical  package  (Nie  et 
al. ,  1975).  In  all  cases  an  IBM  370  (model  158)  computer  located  at 
the  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  was  used. 

Validity  of  the  Chemistry  Skills  Tests 

The  ordering- theoretic  method  and  the  Dayton  and  Macready  methods 
as  well  as  the  test  of  transfer  used  in  the  present  study  require  a 
decision  of  the  mastery  status  of  each  individual  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  intellectual  skills  in  the  hierarchy  under  test.  In  addition 
the  White  and  Clark  test,  although  not  requiring  a  mastery  decision, 
requires  that  the  items  testing  a  particular  skill  should  exhibit  low 
inter-item  variance.  Hence  the  three  quizzes  and  the  Final  Test  are 
each  essentially  composed  of  several  criterion- referenced  tests,  one 
for  each  skill  being  tested. 

Gagne  (1969b)  suggests  that  the  most  important  consideration  in 
the  construction  of  criterion- referenced  tests  is  that  they  should 
have  good  content  validity.  To  ensure  this  three  experienced  chemistry 
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teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  congruence  between  each  test  item  and 
the  corresponding  behavioral  statement  of  the  related  skill.  No  items 
were  considered  incongruent  by  all  three  teachers.  In  the  few  cases 
where  an  individual  teacher  found  an  item  to  be  incongruent  the  inves¬ 
tigator  discussed  the  item  with  the  individual  teacher.  Following 
this  procedure  all  items  were  considered  to  be  acceptable  by  all  three 
teachers . 

Despite  the  agreement  indicated  above  a  further  test  was  applied 
to  the  test  items  before  consideration  of  the  reliability  of  the 
chemistry  skills  tests.  The  test  applied  was  to  determine  the  phi 
coefficient  as  an  index  of  the  degree  of  correlation  between  each  item 
testing  the  same  skill  in  each  particular  test.  Ideally,  any  indivi¬ 
dual  should  either  answer  all  items  testing  a  particular  skill 
correctly  or  incorrectly.  In  practice  such  perfect  agreement  is 
seldom  found,  especially  as  items  may  usually  be  considered  to  be  a 
sample  from  a  particular  domain  rather  than  being  identical  items. 
Moreover,  the  values  of  phi  coefficients  are  affected  by  the  marginal 
totals  of  the  contingency  tables  from  which  they  are  determined. 
Accordingly,  phi  coefficients  significantly  greater  than  zero  were 
considered  necessary  between  each  item  testing  a  particular  skill,  but 
perfect  correlations  were  not  anticipated.  The  values  obtained  are 
presented  in  Tables  1  to  8.  As  well  as  representing  the  strength  of 
the  relationships  involved  these  matrices  may  be  used  to  determine  if 
any  items  are  particularly  deviant  from  the  others  testing  the  same 
skill.  The  value  of  N  varies  between  tests  partly  because  some  sub¬ 
jects  were  absent  on  a  particular  occasion  and  partly  because  subjects 
whose  responses  to  any  particular  item  were  difficult  to  interpret 
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Table  1 

Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  A 
(mass:  relative  #  particles) 


Quiz  Three 


Item 

303 

304 

307 

303 

— 

304 

.  66 

— 

307 

.61 

.61 

— 

308 

.49 

.45 

.54 

Final 


Item 

19 

23 

29 

19 

— 

23 

.50 

— 

29 

.45 

oo 

-<r 

— 

32 

.43 

.43 

.45 

308 

N  =  205 

<j>  =  0.23  significant 
—  at  0.001  level. 

32 

N  =  239 

cf>  =  0.21  significant 
at  0.001  level. 


Note:  In  the  above  and  subsequent  matrices  relating  to  quizzes  the 

first  digit  for  each  item  refers  to  the  quiz  number  and  the 
remaining  two  digits  to  the  number  of  the  item  in  the  quiz. 
For  the  Final  Test  each  item  is  represented  by  the  number  of 
the  item  in  that  test. 
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Table  2 

Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  B 
(mass:  #  particles) 


Quiz  Three 


Item 

301 

302 

305 

306 

301 

— 

302 

.51 

— 

N  =  212 

305 

.52 

.51 

— 

cj>  =  0.23  significant 

306 

.45 

.50 

.36 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

Final 


Item 

02 

10 

17 

24 

02 

— 

10 

.44 

— 

N  = 

248 

17 

.38 

.46 

— 

$  = 

0.21  significant 

24 

.45 

.48 

.69 

— 

at  0.001  level. 
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Table  3 

Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  C 
(mole:  relative  //  particles) 


Quiz  Two 


Item 

209 

210 

211 

212 

209 

— 

210 

.59 

— 

N  =  213 

211 

.59 

.73 

— 

<j>  =  0.23  significant 

212 

.57 

.90 

.78 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

Final 


Item 

04 

08 

14 

28 

04 

— 

08 

.52 

— 

N  = 

249 

14 

• 

Ln 

00 

.55 

— 

= 

0.21  significant 

28 

.73 

.49 

.58 

— 

at  0.001  level. 
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Table  4 

Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  D 
(mole:  #  particles) 


Quiz  Two 


Item 

201a 

201b 

202a 

202b 

203a 

203b 

204a  204b 

201a 

— 

201b 

.92 

— 

202a 

.53 

.50 

— 

N  =  251 

202b 

.55 

.50 

.82 

— 

<j)  =  0.21  significant 

203a 

.58 

.54 

.60 

.67 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

203b 

.56 

.53 

.65 

.68 

.86 

— 

204a 

.40 

.38 

.51 

.46 

.57 

.53 

— 

204b 

.44 

.44 

.  70 

.68 

.59 

.60 

.50 

Final 

Item 

03a 

03b 

07a 

07b 

09a 

09b 

21a  21b 

03a 

— 

03b 

.64 

— 

07a 

.47 

.50 

— 

N  =  233 

07b 

.48 

.49 

.96 

— 

<f>  =  0.22  significant 

09a 

.40 

.47 

.63 

.59 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

09b 

.42 

.50 

.61 

.64 

.89 

— 

21a 

.50 

.62 

.51 

.51 

.49 

.51 

— 

21b 

.43 

.40 

.54 

.52 

.44 

.40 

.58 
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Table  5 


Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  E 
(mass:  equal  #  moles) 


Quiz  Two 


Item 

213 

214 

215 

216 

213 

— 

214 

.42 

— 

N  =  207 

215 

.76 

.49 

— 

4)  =  0.23  significant 

216 

.53 

.54 

.59 

at  0.001  level. 

Final 

Item 

01 

15 

25 

31 

01 

— 

15 

.  19* 

— 

N  =  246 

25 

.  15** 

.50 

— 

<J)  =  0.21  significant 

31 

.21 

.22 

.33 

at  0.001  level 

^significant 

at  0.01 

level 

^^significant 

at  0.05 

level 
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Table  6 

Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  F 

(mass:  #  moles) 


Quiz  Two 

Item 

205a 

205b 

206a 

206b 

207a 

207b 

208a  208b 

205a 

— 

205b 

.72 

— 

206a 

.52 

.42 

— 

N  =  248 

206b 

.55 

.45 

.95 

— 

<j>  =  0.21  significant 

207a 

.55 

.46 

.  46 

.49 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

207b 

.43 

.43 

.44 

.47 

.74 

— 

208a 

.41 

.48 

.53 

.56 

.44 

.55 

— 

208b 

.41 

.49 

.43 

.47 

.47 

.51 

.55 

Final 

Item 

18a 

18b 

22a 

22b 

27a 

27b 

30  a 

30b 

18a 

— 

18b 

.57 

— 

22a 

.29* 

.27 

— 

N 

=  233 

22b 

.26 

.36 

.54 

— 

<P 

=  0.22  significant 

27a 

.36 

.29 

.15** 

.31 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

27b 

.25 

.29 

.18* 

.27 

.60 

— 

30a 

.  17* 

.33 

.22 

.27 

.30 

.27 

— 

30b 

.26 

.30 

.25 

.39 

.33 

.32 

.72 

— 

*significant  at  .01  level. 
**significant  at  .05  level. 
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Table  7 

Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  G 
(mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles) 


Quiz  One 


Item 

103 

104 

107 

108 

103 

— 

104 

.34 

— 

107 

.26 

.74 

— 

108 

.71 

.31 

.34 

— 

Final 


Item 

05 

13 

20 

33 

05 

— 

13 

.74 

— 

20 

.29 

.31 

— 

33 

.25 

.23 

.54 

— 

N  =  254 

<j>  =  0.21  significant 
at  0.001  level. 


N  =  254 

<j>  =  0.21  significant 
at  0.001  level. 
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Table  8 

Phi  Coefficients  Between  Items  Testing  Skill  H 
(molar  mass  as  a  ratio) 


Quiz  One 


Item 

101 

102 

105 

106 

101 

— 

102 

.00 

— 

N  =  255 

105 

.47 

-.05 

— 

<j>  =  0.21  significant 

106 

-.01 

.35 

-.  12 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

Final 


Item 

06 

11 

16 

26 

06 

— 

11 

.05 

— 

N  =  254 

16 

.  18 

.02 

— 

cf)  =  0.21  significant 

26 

.07 

.31 

.  11 

— 

at  0.001  level. 

. 
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were  treated  as  having  missed  the  test  containing  that  item. 

The  values  of  the  phi  coefficients  reported  in  Tables  1  to  8  are 
almost  all  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  0.001  level  of 
confidence.  However,  several  anomalies  are  apparent  and  these  will 
now  be  discussed. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Tables  5  and  6,  for  Skills  E  (mass:  equal  // 
moles)  and  F  (mass:  //  moles)  the  phi  coefficients  obtained  between 
items  in  the  Final  Test  are  generally  considerably  lower  than  those 
between  parallel  items  in  Quiz  Two.  One  interpretation  of  this  is 
that  several  items  in  the  Final  Test  sub-tests  for  Skills  E  and  F  do 
not  represent  the  same  skill  as  the  remaining  items.  In  particular, 
Item  01  testing  Skill  E  and  Items  18a  and  22a  testing  Skill  F  appear 
to  be  deviant.  However,  further  reference  to  Table  5  indicates  that 
Item  214  in  Quiz  Two  which  is  parallel  to  Item  01  in  the  Final  Test 
correlates  significantly  (0.42,  0.49,  0.54)  with  each  of  the  other 
items  testing  Skill  E  in  Quiz  Two.  Similarly,  the  phi  coefficients 
between  Items  207a  and  208a  (which  are  parallel  to  Items  18a  and  22a, 
respectively)  with  the  other  items  testing  Skill  F  in  Quiz  Two  range 
from  0.41  to  0.74  and  are  also  considered  to  be  highly  significant. 
Hence,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  Items  01,  18a  and  18b  are 
deviant  in  the  sense  that  they  are  unrepresentative  of  the  skills 
which  they  are  intended  to  represent.  Therefore,  no  items  were  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  tests  for  Skills  E  and  F. 

A  different  interpretation  appears  likely  for  several  extremely 
low  phi  coefficients  between  items  testing  Skill  H  (molar  mass  as  a 
ratio),  which  are  represented  in  Table  8.  The  items  in  this  sub-test 
separate  into  two  distinct  pairs  in  which  significant  phi  coefficients 
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are  observed  between  items  within  each  pair  and  non-significant  phi 
coefficients  are  observed  between  any  item  in  either  pair  and  any  item 
in  the  other  pair.  Hence,  consideration  was  given  to  the  subdivision 
of  Skill  H  into  two  sub-skills,  each  tested  by  a  pair  of  items.  One 
of  these  potential  sub-skills,  tested  by  Items  102  and  106  in  Quiz  One 
and  by  Items  06  and  16  in  the  Final  Test  may  be  considered  to  require 
discrimination  of  formalized  definitions  of  atomic  and  molecular 
weights  from  several  plausible  alternatives.  This  sub-skill  was 
rejected  after  further  consideration  on  the  grounds  that  it  required 
recall  of  verbalized  knowledge  rather  than  an  intellectual  skill.  The 
other  potential  sub-skill,  tested  by  Items  101  and  105  in  Quiz  One  and 
by  Items  11  and  26  in  the  Final  Test,  focuses  upon  relative  atomic  and 
molecular  weights  of  substances  as  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the 
atoms  and  molecules  involved  rather  than  upon  discrimination  of  a 
formalized  definition.  This  was  retained  as  a  modified  form  of  Skill 
H.  Further  references  to  Skill  H  relate  to  this  aspect  of  the  original 
skill. 

Reliability  of  the  Chemistry  Skills  Tests 

The  determination  of  the  reliability  of  each  of  the  tests  for 
chemistry  skills  requires  first  a  consideration  of  the  most  appropriate 
type(s)  of  reliability.  In  the  present  study  each  test  for  chemistry 
skills  is  used  primarily  to  determine  the  mastery  or  non-mastery 
status  of  each  individual  subject  with  respect  to  the  particular 
skill.  Hence,  the  most  appropriate  estimate  of  reliability  should 
relate  to  the  consistency  of  mastery /non-mastery  decisions.  An  appro¬ 
priate  measure  of  this  is  Cohen’s  k  (Cohen,  1960).  This  was  applied 
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to  determine  the  consistency  of  mastery  decisions  for  each  subject 
with  respect  to  each  skill  when  tested  in  the  quizzes  and  Final  Test 
respectively. 

To  avoid  distortion  of  k  by  gain  of  skills  due  to  remediation, 
only  the  data  from  those  subjects  who  were  not  administered  the 
remedial  units  were  included  in  this  analysis.  Each  of  these  subjects 
was  compared  according  to  mastery  or  non-mastery  status  for  each  skill 
as  determined  by  the  appropriate  quiz  and  Final  Test  respectively,  and 
the  value  of  k  for  this  sub-sample  then  determined.  To  determine  if 
the  coefficients  obtained  were  significantly  different  from  zero  the 
coefficients  were  converted  to  standard  scores  and  the  significance 
of  these  scores  determined  by  reference  to  the  normal  curve.  The 
results  are  indicated  in  Table  9. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coefficient  for  Skill  F  all  of  the 
estimates  of  k  are  significantly  greater  than  zero  at  the  0.001  level 
of  confidence.  These  results  are  particularly  supportive  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  mastery  decisions  based  upon  the  tests  when  the  data  in 
Table  10  are  also  considered.  Table  10  indicates  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  the  complete  non-remedial  sub-group  on  the  tests  of  the 
chemistry  skills  both  in  the  quizzes  and  the  Final  Test.  With  the 
exception  of  Skill  H,  the  mean  for  each  skill  was  greater  in  the  Final 
Test  than  in  the  corresponding  quiz,  hence  tending  to  artificially 
decrease  the  observed  value  of  k. 

Further,  the  apparently  low  level  of  agreement  observed  for  Skill 
F  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  high  mean  scores  on  the  tests 
involved.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  2  (p.  75),  the  expression  derived 
by  Cohen  to  estimate  the  measure  of  agreement  between  the  two  test 
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Table  9 

Cohen’s  k  as  a  Measure  of  Test-Retest 
Reliability  for  Skills  A  to  H 


Element 

K 

Z 

Significance 

A 

.40 

4.40 

.001 

B 

.56 

5.33 

.001 

C 

.64 

5.87 

.001 

D 

.64 

7.20 

.001 

E 

.42 

4.04 

.001 

F 

.35 

2.05 

N.S. 

G 

.44 

5.51 

.001 

H 

.25 

3.38 

.001 

' 


N 


.  .  * 
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Table  10 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  Non-Remedial 
Sub-Group  on  the  Tests  of  Skills  A  to  H  in 
the  Quizzes  and  Final  Test 


Skill 

N 

Quiz 

Mean  S.D. 

Final 

Mean  S.D. 

A 

101 

3.2 

3.3 

3.8 

3.1 

B 

112 

2.8 

3.  1 

4.  1 

3.2 

C 

116 

2.7 

3.3 

3. 1 

3.3 

D 

143 

3.0 

3.2 

4.2 

3.2 

E 

112 

4.6 

3.2 

6. 1 

2.3 

F 

136 

6.8 

2.2 

7.3 

1.4 

G 

143 

3.7 

3. 1 

5.3 

2.6 

H 

151 

7.3 

1.8 

7.0 

2.1 

Note : 

All  scores  scaled  where 
maximum  possible  total 

necessary  to 
score  of  eight 

give  a 

• 

administrations  is 


K  =  (p0-pc)  /  <i-pc> 

while  the  significance  of  the  value  so  obtained  is  determined  by 
application  of  the  expression 


z  _/3I 

V  n(l-P  ) 


followed  by  reference  of  the  Z  value  to  the  normal  distribution. 

Simple  arithmetic  illustrates  that  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  sub 

jects  is  judged  to  show  mastery  of  the  skill  involved  in  both  tests 

then  the  value  of  P  -P  is  small.  ( 1— P  )  is  small,  and  hence  k  is 

o  c  c 

small.  Hence  an  underestimate  of  k  is  likely.  This  is  compounded 
when  the  value  of  Z  is  determined  as  its  value  is  also  decreased  when 
Pc  is  large  and  (1-Pc)  is  small.  The  low  value  of  k  for  Skill  F 
appears  to  be  related  to  these  factors  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  agree 
ment  between  the  mastery  decisions  made  on  the  two  occasions. 

In  addition  to  their  use  as  determinants  of  the  mastery  status 
of  individuals  with  respect  to  the  chemistry  skills  involved  in  the 
present  study  the  chemistry  skills  tests  were  used  to  provide  contin¬ 
uous  scores  representing  degree  of  attainment  of  these  skills.  These 
scores  were  used  in  regression  analyses  performed  to  provide  a  test 
of  hypotheses  three  and  four.  The  stability  of  these  continuous 
scores  over  time  was  estimated  by  determining  Pearson  product-moment 
correlations  (r)  between  the  scores  on  the  parallel  tests  for  each 
skill  in  the  appropriate  quiz  and  the  Final  Test  respectively.  In 
this  analysis  only  the  data  from  the  non-remedial  group  were  used,  so 


that  confounding  through  gains  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the 
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remedial  treatment  would  be  eliminated.  In  addition  one  final  esti¬ 
mate  of  reliability  which  was  determined  was  Cronbach’s  alpha  (a) , 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20  estimate  of 
internal  consistency.  The  need  to  provide  an  estimate  of  internal 
consistency  derives  from  the  use  of  White  and  Clark's  test  of  inclusion 
as  part  of  the  hierarchical  analysis.  The  White  and  Clark  test 
assumes  equivalence  of  items  testing  the  same  skill. 

Before  presenting  the  estimates  obtained  for  r  and  a  the  use  of 
each  of  these  measures  merits  some  discussion.  Both  depend  upon 
variance  in  the  individual  scores  involved.  However,  in  the  ideal 
case  in  a  criterion-referenced  test  the  variance  should  be  small 
because  subjects  should  either  answer  all  test  items  from  the  same 
domain  correctly  or  incorrectly.  Hence  an  underestimate  of  reliability 
is  likely  when  the  product-moment  coefficient  or  Cronbach's  alpha  is 
determined.  However,  in  practice  the  variance  is  often  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  meaningful  use  of  these  statistics.  As  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  Table  10  (p.  151 )  this  is  true  of  the  tests  in  the  present 
study.  The  estimates  determined  for  r  and  a  are  presented  in  Tables 
11  and  12,  respectively. 

The  values  of  the  parallel  forms  estimates  of  reliability  and  the 
coefficients  of  internal  consistency  are  generally  sufficiently  high 
to  offer  good  support  for  the  use  of  the  tests  applied  in  the  present 
study  to  determine  individual  achievement  of  the  chemistry  skills 
involved.  Once  again,  the  most  deviant  values  are  those  obtained  for 
Skills  F  and  H.  Again  the  explanation  for  the  relatively  low  values 
obtained  for  the  tests  of  these  skills  appears  to  lie  in  the  restricted 
range  of  scores  on  these  tests. 
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Table  11 

Parallel  Forms  Estimates  of  Test  Reliabilities 
(Non-Remedial  Group) 


Skill 

Correlation 

N 

Significance 

A 

0.61 

101 

<  .001 

B 

0.74 

112 

<  .001 

C 

0.72 

116 

<  .001 

D 

0.72 

143 

<  .001 

E 

0.57 

112 

<  .001 

F 

0.39 

136 

<  .001 

G 

0.56 

143 

<•  .001 

H 

0.36 

151 

<  .001 

' 
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Table  12 

Cronbach’s  Alpha  as  an  Estimate  of  Internal 
Consistency  for  the  Tests  for  Skills  A  to  H 


Skill 

N 

alpha 

A 

205 

0.84 

B 

212 

0.78 

C 

213 

0.90 

D 

251 

0.92 

E 

207 

0.89 

F 

248 

0.89 

G 

254 

0.77 

H 

255 

0.36 

Final  Test 


Skill 

N 

alpha 

A 

239 

0.77 

B 

248 

0.79 

C 

249 

0.84 

D 

233 

0.90 

E 

246 

0.85 

F 

233 

0.79 

G 

245 

0.72 

H 

254 

0.33 

*  “ 
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In  summary  of  the  present  section  it  is  suggested  that  the  use 
of  the  chemistry  skills  tests  to  provide  decisions  of  the  mastery 
status  of  individuals  as  well  as  continuous  achievement  scores  may  be 
approached  with  reasonable  confidence.  In  the  sections  which  follow 
the  data  from  these  tests  will  be  used  to  answer  the  questions  posed 
in  Chapter  5. 

Application  of  the  White  and  Clark  Test  to  the 
Data  from  the  Final  Test 

As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  2  the  White  and  Clark  test  appears 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  test  available  at  the  present  time  to 
determine  the  existence  of  hierarchical  connections  between  pairs  of 
intellectual  skills.  Compared  to  the  ordering- theoretic  method  the 
White  and  Clark  test  makes  use  of  more  information,  does  not  require 
a  mastery  decision  and  provides  a  more  rigorous  statistical  test. 
Consequently  the  White  and  Clark  test  in  the  modified  form  described 
in  Chapter  2  was  used  as  the  primary  method  for  determination  of 
hierarchical  connections  between  the  skills  under  consideration  in 
the  present  study  when  the  skills  are  considered  in  pairs.  In  the 
discussion  which  follows  wherever  mention  is  made  of  the  White  and 
Clark  test  the  modified  version  developed  by  Griffiths  and  Cornish 
(19  78)  is  implied. 

Research  question  one  asks  M Does  the  arrangement  of  ■intellectual 
skills  represented  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  represent  a  teaming 
hierarchy  which  is  valid  according  to  the  application  of  the  White  and 
Clark  test?"  If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  negative  Research 
question  two  will  be  considered.  Research  question  two  asks  "Does  an 
arrangement  of  a  subset  of  the  skills  represented  in  the  hypothesized 
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hierarchy  exist  such  that  the  arrangement  represents  a  learning 
hierarchy  which  is  valid  according  to  the  White  and  Clark  test?" 

Before  considering  these  questions  it  is  appropriate  to  first 
determine  whether  the  appropriate  level  of  analysis  is  represented  by 
the  skills  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  (p.116)  or  by  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  these  skills  represented  in  the  modification  of  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  hierarchy  (p.118).  The  possibility  of  an  internal  hierarchical 
connection  between  sub-skills  representing  each  skill  in  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  hierarchy  was  therefore  considered.  For  each  pair  of  sub-skills 
a  sub-skill  by  sub-skill  matrix  to  which  the  White  and  Clark  test 
could  be  applied  was  constructed.  The  number  of  entries  in  the  cri¬ 
tical  cell(s)  for  each  possible  internal  connection  in  each  direction 
is  presented  in  Table  13.  Skill  H  (molar  mass  as  a  ratio)  is  shown 
in  parentheses  because  each  sub-skill  for  Skill  H  was  tested  only  by 
one  question. 

If  an  hierarchical  relationship  exists  between  the  sub-skills 
comprising  any  particular  skill  the  expected  direction  is  such  that 
the  sub-skill  representing  chemical  compounds  should  always  be  super¬ 
ordinate.  The  data  represented  in  Table  13  support  this  for  Skill  D 
(moles:  #  particles)  at  the  00  level  and  for  Skill  F  (mass:  #  moles) 
at  the  01  level  when  the  White  and  Clark  test  is  applied.  No  hierar¬ 
chical  relationship  is  found  within  Skill  A  (mass:  relative  #  parti¬ 
cles),  Skill  B  (mass:  #  particles),  Skill  E  (mass:  equal  #  moles) 
and  Skill  G  (mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles).  Surprisingly,  for  Skill 
C  (moles:  relative  #  particles)  the  direction  of  the  connection  is  the 
inverse  of  what  can  be  logically  expected.  The  general  pattern  of 
these  results  denies  the  superiority  of  the  modification  of  the  hypo- 
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Table  13 

White  and  Clark  Test  for  Sub-Skills  (Elements  v.  Compounds) 
within  Major  Skills  (Final  Test) 


Skill 


Number  of  Exceptions 

Element  Compound 

Compound  Element 


N 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 


5  7  239 

3  4  248 

0  6  249 

19  2  254 

6  5  246 

10  2  242 

1  4  245 


H 


5 


1 


254 


• 

. 
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thesized  hierarchy  over  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  itself.  Tenta¬ 
tively,  an  hierarchical  relationship  may  be  held  to  exist  for  the  sub¬ 
skills  within  Skills  D  and  F.  However,  retention  of  these  ’logical' 
connections  should  be  accompanied  by  retention  of  the  'illogical' 
connection  within  Skill  C,  in  which  exhibition  of  this  skill  with 
respect  to  chemical  compounds  appears  to  be  subordinate  to  its  exhi¬ 
bition  for  chemical  elements.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  findings  and 
considerations  subdivision  of  the  skills  represented  in  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  hierarchy  was  not  considered  appropriate.  In  the  analysis  and 
discussions  which  follow  reference  to  'the  hypothesized  hierarchy' 
should  be  taken  to  mean  the  hierarchy  originally  hypothesized. 

Research  questions  one  and  two  are  now  considered. 

The  results  of  applying  the  White  and  Clark  test  to  the  data  from 
the  Final  Test  are  represented  in  Table  14.  The  test  was  applied  to 
all  pairs  of  skills  where  the  data  suggested  the  possibility  of  an 
hierarchical  connection  whether  or  not  the  connection  was  hypothesized 
originally.  Hence  in  the  table  the  designation  'upper'  and  'lower' 
does  not  reflect  any  theoretical  position.  Each  cell  in  the  table 
contains  the  number  of  exceptions  to  the  particular  hierarchical  con¬ 
nection  (that  is,  the  total  number  of  entries  in  the  critical  cells), 
and  in  parentheses  the  level  at  which  the  connection  is  considered 
valid.  With  regard  to  this,  three  levels  only  are  considered.  These 
allow  for  entries  which  can  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  measurement  only 
(00),  errors  of  measurement  plus  one  percent  exceptions  (01),  and 
errors  of  measurement  plus  two  percent  exceptions  (02) .  In  all  cases 
a  five  percent  level  of  significance  is  used.  Where  a  connection  is 
not  validated  at  any  of  the  three  levels,  only  the  number  of  excep- 
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Table  14 

White  and  Clark  Test  at  Three  Levels  of  Stringency: 
Number  of  Exceptions  and  Level  at  which 
Connection  is  valid 


'Lower1  Skill 


’Upper’  Skill 
238  <  N  <  254 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

A 

— 

16 

4 

(00) 

12 

45 

73 

27 

73 

B 

21 

— 

7 

(02) 

3 

(00) 

57 

82 

28 

84 

C 

27 

26 

— 

19 

79 

106 

46 

107 

D 

14 

4 

(01) 

1 

(01) 

— 

43 

61 

18 

60 

E 

0 

(00) 

4 

(01) 

i 

(01) 

3 

(01) 

— 

16 

7 

(02) 

18 

F 

0 

(00) 

0 

(00) 

0 

(00) 

0 

(00) 

0 

(00) 

— 

0 

(00) 

i 

(01) 

G 

8 

(02) 

8 

(02) 

2 

(01) 

3 

(00) 

23 

35 

— 

33 

H 

3 

(01) 

3 

(01) 

0 

(00) 

2 

(00) 

4 

(01) 

6 

(02) 

1 

(00) 

— 

i 
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tions  is  recorded.  In  terms  of  the  hierarchical  relationships  which 
emerge,  the  results  in  Table  14  may  be  more  informatively  expressed 
as  in  Table  15.  The  latter  indicates  those  skills  judged  to  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  each  of  the  other  seven  skills,  at  each  of  the  three  levels 
of  stringency  applied. 

In  determining  the  hierarchies  that  emerge  from  the  data  only 
those  hierarchies  leading  to  Skill  A  as  superordinate  were  considered, 
since  this  was  the  desired  capability  in  this  study.  Depending  on  the 
stringency  applied  to  the  White  and  Clark  test,  three  alternative 
hierarchies  emerge.  In  order  of  decreasing  stringency  these  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Figures  9,  10  and  11. 

Consideration  of  these  hierarchies  raises  several  questions. 
Firstly,  given  three  hierarchies  to  choose  from,  which  is  most  appro¬ 
priate?  It  would  appear  that  the  more  stringent  the  test  the  more 
certain  one  can  be  of  the  validity  of  the  hierarchy.  However,  this 
is  not  necessarily  so.  Some  connections  appear  to  be  only  marginally 
established  at  one  level  because  they  disappear  at  a  less  stringent 
level,  the  relationship  becoming  bi-directional.  For  example.  Skill 
H  (molar  n&ss  as  a  ratio)  is  not  found  in  Hierarchy  One,  appears  to 
be  superordinate  to  Skill  F  (mass:  #  moles)  in  Hierarchy  Two,  and  in 
Hierarchy  Three  is  equivalent  to  Skill  F.  A  similar  relationship  is 
found  for  B  and  D,  although  these  skills  do  not  feature  in  Hierarchies 
One  to  Three.  In  general  it  may  be  suggested  that  provided  all  skills 
are  of  use  in  themselves  larger  hierarchies  are  more  useful  guides 
than  smaller  ones  to  the  arrangement  of  instruction  because  they  con¬ 
tain  more  information.  However,  while  this  might  suggest  testing  at 
much  less  stringent  levels  such  a  procedure  would  not  be  particularly 
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Table  15 

Summary  of  Hierarchical  Connections  Identified 
After  Application  of  the  White  and  Clark  Test 


Level 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

00 

E 

F 

A 

B 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

H 

H 

G 

H 

01 

E 

D 

A 

B 

F 

F 

F 

F 

E 

D 

E 

H 

H 

H 

F 

E 

F 

H 

F 

G 

G 

H 

H 

02 

E 

D 

A 

B 

F 

H 

E 

F 

F 

E 

B 

E 

H 

F 

G 

F 

D 

F 

H 

H 

G 

E 

G 

H 

F 

H 

G 

H 

The  reader's  interpretation  of  the  above  and  similar  tables 
may  be  aided  by  an  illustrative  example.  Table  15  indicates 
that  Skill  A  is  superordinate  to  Skills  E  and  F  at  the  00 
level;  to  Skills  E,  F  and  H  at  the  01  level;  and  to  Skills 
E,  F,  G,  and  H  at  the  02  level. 


Note : 
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A 

+ 

E 

+ 

F 


Figure  9.  Hierarchy  One  from  application  of  the 
White  and  Clark  Test  at  the  00  Level 
to  the  Final  Test  Data. 


A 

1 

E 

+ 

H 

+ 

F 


Figure  10.  Hierarchy  Two  from  application  of  the 
White  and  Clark  Test  at  the  01  Level 
to  the  Final  Test  Data. 


A 

+ 

G 

+ 

E 


F  H 

Figure  11.  Hierarchy  Three  from  application  of  the 
White  and  Clark  Test  at  the  02  Level 
to  the  Final  Test  Data. 
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useful  because,  taken  to  the  ultimate  extreme,  the  relationship 
between  the  skills  in  each  pair  would  be  validated  in  both  directions. 
Hence  there  would  be  no  hierarchy.  At  the  opposite  extreme  only 
exceptions  attributable  to  error  of  measurement  would  be  allowed. 

This  represents  the  absolute  notion  of  an  hierarchy,  but  may  result 
in  very  small  hierarchies  of  little  practical  use.  As  suggested  by 
Gagne  (19 70b) substantial  rather  than  absolute  levels  of  hierarchical 
dependence  seem  more  appropriate,  but  what  constitutes  an  optimum 
level  is  less  clear.  The  present  investigator  suggests,  in  the  absence 
of  better  criteria,  that  it  is  appropriate  to  determine  the  hierarchies 
which  emerge  under  progressively  less  restrictive  criteria,  indicating 
the  hierarchies  and  the  allowed  percentage  of  exceptions  in  each  case. 

When  the  number  of  uni-directional  hierarchical  connections  begins  to 
decrease  analysis  should  cease.  In  the  present  study  this  occurs  when 
analysis  is  continued  beyond  the  02  level. 

In  the  hierarchies  considered  above  some  of  the  connections  may 
be  considered  tenuous.  In  Hierarchy  Two,  Skill  H  is  superordinate  to 
Skill  F,  whereas  in  Hierarchy  Three  they  are  equivalent.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  with  respect  to  their  empirical  relationship  to  the 
other  skills  is  not  substantial.  Hence  Hierarchy  Four,  represented 
in  Figure  12,  is  considered  a  reasonable  alternative  to  Hierarchy  Two. 

A 

E 

± 

F  H 

Figure  12.  Hierarchy  Four  as  an  alternative  to 
Hierarchy  Two. 
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A  second  potential  anomaly  relates  to  the  position  of  Skill  G 
(mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles)  which  is  not  empirically  subordinate 
to  Skill  A  (mass:  relative  //  particles)  until  the  02  level.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  superordinate  position  of  Skill  G 
relative  to  Skill  E  (mass:  equal  #  moles)  and  Skill  F  (mass:  #  moles) 
in  terms  of  the  logical  relationships  between  Skill  G  and  Skills  E  and 
F  respectively.  White  (1974a)  suggests  that  connections  which  are 
illogical  in  terms  of  the  subject  matter  concerned  should  be  ignored. 
This  position  is  difficult  to  accept  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
logic  of  the  subject  matter  is  not  necessarily  congruent  with  the 
psychological  structure  of  the  learner.  Second,  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  allow  the  researcher  to  accept  some  connections  and  to 
reject  others  when  the  empirical  evidence  with  respect  to  both  may  be 
the  same.  Indeed,  if  White’s  contention  is  accepted  the  appropriate 
method  for  generating  learning  hierarchies  would  be  by  logical  intro¬ 
spection  by  experts,  unaccompanied  by  empirical  validation.  The 
history  of  learning  hierarchy  research  suggests  such  practice  to  be 
ineffective.  Nevertheless,  further  consideration  of  Hierarchy  Three 
in  the  light  of  the  illogical  relationship  between  Skill  G  and  Skills 
E  and  F,  together  with  the  marginal  connection  between  Skills  E  and  H 
suggests  the  need  to  investigate  other  alternative  arrangements  of  the 
skills  represented  in  Hierarchy  Three.  Hierarchies  Five  to  Eight 
which  are  represented  in  Figure  13  are  suggested  as  possible  alterna¬ 
tives  to  Hierarchy  Three.  Fortunately,  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method 
allows  a  test  of  the  relative  appropriateness  of  alternative  hierar¬ 
chies  derived  from  the  same  data.  This  is  investigated  further  in  a 


later  section. 
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A 


Hierarchy  Five 


Hierarchy  Six 


A 

± 


A 

1 


E 

F 


G 

1 

H 


Hierarchy  Seven 


Hierarchy  Eight 


Figure  13.  Hierarchies  Five  to  Eight  as 

alternatives  to  Hierarchy  Three. 


•  . 


Research  question  one  has  been  answered  negatively.  Application 
of  the  White  and  Clark  test  to  the  data  indicates  that  the  hypothesized 
hierarchy  is  not  supported  in  its  entirety.  Research  question  two  has 
been  answered  positively.  On  the  basis  of  the  White  and  Clark  test 
it  is  possible  to  propose  an  alternative  hierarchy  (Hierarchy  One) 
which  is  composed  from  a  sub-set  of  the  skills  represented  in  the 
hypothesized  hierarchy.  If  Linke’s  modification  to  allow  for  one  and 
two  percent  exceptions  to  each  hierarchical  connection  is  adopted, 
Hierarchy  Two  and  Hierarchy  Three, respectively,  may  be  considered 
valid.  It  is  further  suggested  here  that  because  Hierarchy  Three 
contains  more  skills  than  Hierarchies  One  and  Two  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  three  to  the  designer  of  instruction.  As  well  as  these 
three  hierarchies  five  others  (Hierarchies  Four  to  Eight  inclusive) 
have  been  suggested  as  possible  alternatives  following  consideration 
of  the  connections  involved.  Before  considering  the  validity  of  these 
hierarchies  by  application  of  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method,  another 
method  which  compares  skills  in  pairs,  the  ordering-theoretic  method, 
will  be  applied  to  the  same  data  as  the  White  and  Clark  test.  This 
is  the  focus  of  the  next  section. 

Application  of  the  Ordering-Theoretic  Method 

The  greater  precision  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  compared  to  the 
or dering- theoretic  method  has  already  been  noted  in  Chapter  2.  However, 
the  recent  popularity  of  the  ordering-theoretic  method  suggests  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  results  obtained  from  application  of  each  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Moreover,  the  ordering-theoretic  method  is  easier  to  use  and 
if  it  produces  similar  results  to  the  White  and  Clark  test  it  may  be  used 
in  preference  to  the  White  and  Clark  test.  The  relationship  between 
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the  two  methods  is  the  focus  of  research  question  three,  which  asks, 

" What  is  the  extent  of  agreement  between  the  results  of  applying  the 
White  and  Clark  test  and  the  ordering- theoretic  method  to  the  scone  data ?" 

The  correct  classification  of  subjects  as  masters  or  non-masters 
of  a  skill  is  a  problem  in  this  study,  as  in  other  similar  ones.  For 
the  application  of  both  the  ordering-theoretic  method  and  the  Dayton 
and  Macready  method  such  classification  is  necessary.  Therefore,  each 
analysis  has  been  performed  twice,  first  using  the  complete  sample  and 
then  the  same  sample  restricted  by  eliminating  subjects  with  central 
scores.  Hence,  in  the  first  instance  scores  of  at  least  one,  three 
and  six  points  were  taken  to  represent  possession  and  lesser  scores 
to  represent  absence  of  a  skill  tested  by  two,  four  and  eight  items 
respectively.  In  the  second  instance  scores  of  at  least  two,  three 
and  six  points  were  taken  to  represent  possession  of  the  same  skills 
while  scores  of  less  than  one,  two  and  three,  respectively,  represented 
lack  of  these  skills;  it  was  considered  that  subjects  with  intermediate 
scores  could  not  be  clearly  classified  as  possessing  or  lacking  the 
skills  and  these  subjects  were  dropped  from  the  second  analysis.  The 
intent  of  this  second  classification  was  to  increase  the  certainty  of 
classification,  and  hence  to  increase  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
any  hierarchy  which  may  emerge.  A  second  possibility  is  that  different 
hierarchies  may  exist  if  one  considers  partial  possession  of  skills 
as  opposed  to  possession  and  non-possession. 

Hierarchical  connections  were  tested  by  the  ordering-theoretic 
method  for  both  the  restricted  and  unrestricted  sample,  allowing 
successively  for  one,  two  and  five  percent  exceptions.  The  results 
are  indicated  in  Tables  16  and  17.  As  in  the  case  of  the  White  and 
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Table  16 

Ordering-Theoretic  Method:  Percentage  of  Exceptions 
to  Hierarchical  Connections  (Complete  Sample, 

Final  Test) 


'Lower1  Skill 


'Upper'  Skill 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

A 

— 

11 

4.5 

8.7 

28 

42 

18 

42 

B 

14 

— 

2.8 

7.4 

35 

46 

21 

45 

C 

18 

17 

— 

7.0 

42 

56 

26 

55 

D 

11 

6.9 

2.0 

— 

18 

46 

17 

49 

E 

1.3 

4.0 

1.2 

3.7 

— 

18 

6.5 

19 

F 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

0.4 

3.0 

— 

1.6 

7.5 

G 

8.0 

7. 1 

2.0 

4.0 

24 

33 

— 

32 

H 

1.2 

1.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.6 

2.4 

0.4 

__ 

* 
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Table  17 

Ordering- Theoretic  Method:  Percentage  of  Exceptions 
to  Hierarchical  Connections  (Restricted  Sample, 

Final  Test) 


’Upper1  Skill 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

A 

— 

8.9 

2.2 

7.2 

25 

39 

17 

40 

B 

12 

— 

3.7 

1.8 

32 

46 

18 

44 

C 

15 

14 

— 

12 

44 

56 

29 

55 

D 

8.4 

2.4 

0.6 

— 

27 

36 

12 

36 

E 

0.0 

2.2 

0.6 

1.9 

— 

8.2 

4.4 

9.6 

F 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

— 

0.0 

0.5 

G 

5.0 

5.0 

1.3 

2.0 

15 

20 

— 

21 

H 

1.6 

1.6 

0.0 

1.2 

2.1 

3.  1 

0.6 

— 

’Lower’  Skill 
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Clark  test  all  possible  connections  were  considered.  Tables  18  and  19 
summarize  the  connections  identified  from  consideration  of  the  results 
represented  in  Tables  16  and  17.  To  facilitate  direct  comparison  of 
the  results  of  applying  the  ordering- theoretic  method  and  the  White 
and  Clark  test  to  the  data  in  the  present  study,  Table  20  was  compiled. 
It  summarizes  the  information  presented  in  Tables  16,  17,  18  and  19. 
Cohen's  k  was  used  to  determine  the  level  of  agreement  between  the 
results  of  applying  the  two  methods.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are 
presented  in  Table  21. 

Examination  of  Table  21  suggests  that,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  restricted  sample  or  the  whole  sample,  the  result 
of  applying  the  ordering- theoretic  method  at  the  1%  level  is  most 
similar  to  the  result  of  applying  the  White  and  Clark  test  at  the  00 
level.  At  the  2%  level  the  result  of  using  the  ordering- theoretic 
method  is  most  similar  to  that  for  the  White  and  Clark  test  at  the 
01  level.  Finally,  at  the  5%  level,  the  result  of  using  the  ordering- 
theoretic  method  is  most  similar  to  that  for  the  White  and  Clark  test 
at  the  02  level.  A  further  finding  is  that  the  results  from  the  use 
of  the  White  and  Clark  test  are  more  consistent  with  those  from  use 
of  the  ordering-theoretic  method  for  the  restricted  sample  than  with 
the  unrestricted  sample  at  each  level  of  stringency.  This  better  fit 
could  be  attributed  to  greater  precision  in  classifying  subjects,  or 
alternatively  to  greater  congruence  between  the  implicit  mastery  cri¬ 
terion  in  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  mastery  criterion  for  the 
restricted  sample  when  the  ordering- theoretic  method  is  applied  rela¬ 
tive  to  that  used  when  the  sample  is  unrestricted.  The  complete 
agreement  between  the  results  of  applying  the  ordering-theoretic 
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Table  18 

Summary  of  Hierarchical  Connections  Derived  by  Applying 
the  Ordering- Theoretic  Method  (Complete 
Sample,  Final  Test) 


Level 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1% 

F 

F 

F 

F 

H 

H 

2% 

E 

F 

D 

F 

F 

F 

F 

H 

E 

H 

H 

H 

F 

G 

H 

5% 

E 

D 

A 

E 

F 

H 

F 

F 

E 

B 

F 

H 

H 

H 

F 

D 

G 

H 

E 

H 

F 

G 

H 
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Table  19 

Summary  of  Hierarchical  Connections  Derived  by  Applying 
the  Ordering-Theoretic  Method  (Restricted 
Sample,  Final  Test) 


Level 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F  G 

H 

1% 

E 

F 

D 

F 

F 

F 

F 

E 

H 

F 

F 

H 

2% 

E 

F 

D 

B 

F 

G 

F 

F 

H 

E 

E 

H 

H 

F 

F 

G 

G 

H 

H 

5% 

E 

D 

A 

F 

F 

H 

E 

F 

F 

E 

B 

E 

H 

F 

G 

F 

D 

F 

H 

H 

G 

E 

G 

H 

F 

H 

G 

H 

- . 
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Table  20 

Hierarchical  Connections  Derived  by  Applying  the 
Ordering- Theoretic  and  White  and  Clark  Tests 


Connection 
(first  over 
second) 


Ordering- 
Theoretic 
(whole  range) 

1%  2%  5% 


Ordering- 

Theoretic 

(restricted 

range) 

1%  2%  5% 


White  and  Clark 
00  01  02 


A-B 

A-C 

A-D 

A-E 

A-F 

A-G 

A-H 

B-A 

B-C 

B-D 

B-E 

B-F 

B-G 

B-H 

C-A 

C-B 

C-D 

C-E 

C-F 

C-G 

C-H 


1  1 
111 

1  1 


1 

1 

111 

1  1 

1 

1 

1  1 
1  1 
111 
1  1 
111 


111 

111 

1 

1  1 


1 

1 

111 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

111 
111 
111 
1  1 
111 


111 

111 

1 

1  1 


1  1 

1  1 

111 
1 

1  1 

111 

1 

111 
1  1 

111 
1  1 

111 

. . . . continued 


Note:  1=0  validated  connection,  blank  =  non-validated  connection 


Table  20  (continued) 


Connection 
(first  over 
second) 


Ordering- 
Theoretic 
(whole  range) 


Ordering- 

Theoretic 

(restricted 

range) 


White  and  Clark 


1%  2% 


5% 


00  01  02 


D-A 

D-B 

D-C 

D-E 

D-F 

D-G 

D-H 

E-A 

E-B 

E-C 

E-D 

E-F 

E-G 

E-H 

F-A 

F-B 

F-C 

F-D 

F-E 

F-G 

F-H 


•  •  •  • 
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Table  20  (continued) 


Connection 
(first  over 
second) 


Ordering- 
Theoretic 
(whole  range) 

1%  2%  5% 


Ordering- 

Theoretic 

(restricted 

range) 

1 %  2%  5% 


White  and  Clark 
00  01  02 


G-A 

G-B 

G-C 

G-D 

G-E 

G-F 

G-H 

H-A 

H-B 

H-C 

H-D 

H-E 

H-F 


1  1 

11  111  111 
111  111  111 


111 


1  1 


H-G 


\ 
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Table  21 


Cohen’s  k  as  a  Measure  of  Agreement  Between  the 
Ordering- Theoretic  Method  and  the 
White  and  Clark  Test 


White  and  Clark 


00 

01 

02 

Ordering-Theoretic  - 

1% 

.61 

.31 

.21 

(unrestricted) 

2% 

.66 

.69 

.53 

5% 

.45 

.85 

.86 

Ordering- Theoretic  - 

1% 

.68 

.56 

.42 

(restricted) 

2% 

.64 

.85 

.68 

5% 

.42 

.82 

1.00 
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method  to  the  restricted  sample  at  the  5%  level  and  the  White  and  Clark 
test  at  the  02  level  encourages  the  interpretation  that  results  from 
application  of  these  two  tests  may  be  used  interchangeably.  The  meas¬ 
ure  of  agreement  observed  in  Table  21  for  the  comparisons  at  the  other 
levels  is  similarly  encouraging.  However,  the  absolute  number  of 
differences  observed  when  these  tests  are  applied  to  the  same  data  in 
the  present  study  suggests  the  need  for  caution.  Comparing  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ordering- theoretic  method  with  the  restricted  sample  to 
the  application  of  White  and  Clark  test,  six,  four,  and  zero  different 
connections  were  observed  at  the  three  successive  stringency  levels. 
Using  the  unrestricted  sample  for  the  ordering- theoretic  method  in 
similar  fashion  six,  seven,  and  four  differences  were  observed.  In 
the  present  study  little  or  no  difference  would  have  been  found  in  the 
hierarchies  suggested  at  each  level  if  the  ordering- theoretic  method, 
especially  for  the  restricted  sample,  had  been  used  in  place  of  the 
White  and  Clark  test.  However,  this  may  have  been  fortuitous  because 
many  of  the  deviant  results  related  to  Skill  B  (mass :  #  particles)  which 
did  not  feature  in  the  eventually  preferred  hierarchies.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  answer  to  research  question  three  is  that  the  results,  partic¬ 
ularly  at  the  least  stringent  level,  are  at  least  suggestive  that  the 
ordering- theoretic  method  may  be  substituted  for  the  White  and  Clark 
test.  Whichever  of  these  two  tests  is  used  the  fact  remains  that  the 
resultant  hierarchy  is  a  composite  and  is  not  tested  directly.  The 
Dayton  and  Macready  method  tests  the  validity  of  an  hierarchy  as  a 
complete  entity.  In  the  next  section  it  is  applied  to  determine  the 
goodness  of  fit  of  Hierarchies  One  to  Eight  to  the  data. 
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Application  of  the  Dayton  and  Macready  Method 

Research  question  four  asks,  " Does  the  hypothesized  hierarchy > 
or  an  alternate  hierarchy  composed  of  some  or  all  of  the  skills  con¬ 
tained  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy ,  represent  a  learning  hierarchy 
which  is  valid  according  to  the  application  of  the  Dayton  and  Macready 
method?"  This  question  is  addressed  in  the  present  section. 

The  Dayton  and  Macready  method  was  described  in  detail  in  Chapter 
2.  Goodness  of  fit  between  data  and  an  hypothesized  hierarchy  is 
determined  by  both  a  chi-square  analysis  and  the  determination  of  a 
likelihood  ratio  expressed  as  a  chi-square.  Both  statistics  suffer 
from  the  fact  that  for  any  hierarchy  containing  more  than  three  skills 
the  number  of  possible  response  patterns  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  hierarchy  exceeds  the  number  of  response  patterns  which  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  it.  Hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  observed  frequencies 
should  be  zero  if  the  hierarchy  is  valid.  Unfortunately,  the  value 
of  the  chi-square  statistic  may  therefore  be  substantially  affected 
by  as  little  as  one  response  which  is  "false  negative"  (that  is,  when 
the  subject  falsely  appears  to  lack  a  skill  relatively  low  in  the 
hierarchy  while  exhibiting  one  or  more  related  higher  skills).  The 
value  of  the  likelihood  function  is  also  affected  adversely  although 
it  is  more  robust  than  the  chi-square  statistic.  In  the  light  of 
these  comments  correct  classification  of  subjects  as  masters  or  non¬ 
masters  of  each  component  skill  is  particularly  important.  For  this 
reason  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  was  applied  using  the  same 
restricted  sample  as  for  the  application  of  the  ordering- theoretic 
method,  as  well  as  for  the  complete  sample. 

In  computing  the  value  of  the  likelihood  ratio  the  Dayton  and 
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Macready  method  yields  estimates  of  the  guessing  and  forgetting  para¬ 
meters  needed  to  provide  a  fit  between  data  and  hierarchy.  As  these 
values  increase,  confidence  in  the  particular  hierarchy  decreases. 

They  may  be  used  to  aid  differentiation  between  alternative  hierar¬ 
chies,  although  the  primary  statistic  used  for  hierarchies  containing 
an  equal  number  of  skills  is  the  difference  between  likelihood  ratios. 
Hierarchies  One  to  Eight  were  therefore  subjected  to  analysis  by 
Dayton  and  Macready ’s  method.  Table  22  indicates  the  values  of  the 
misclassification  parameters  and  the  likelihood  ratios  for  these  eight 
hierarchies  when  the  data  from  the  complete  sample  were  used  without 
elimination  of  central  scores.  The  hypothesized  hierarchy  was  not 
subjected  to  similar  analysis  because  the  frequency  of  response 
patterns  inconsistent  with  the  validity  of  this  hierarchy  was  clearly 
too  high.  The  null  hypothesis  under  test  is  that  there  is  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  between  the  observed  frequencies  and  those  expected 
if  the  hierarchy  in  question  is  considered  true.  For  the  unrestricted 
sample  none  of  the  three  hierarchies  (Hierarchies  One,  Two  and  Three) 
suggested  after  applying  the  White  and  Clark  test  was  consistent  with 
the  data  when  the  Dayton  and  Macready  test  was  applied  at  the  five 
percent  level.  However,  Hierarchies  Four  and  Seven,  suggested  as 
alternates  to  Hierarchies  Two  and  Three, respectively ,  were  consistent 
with  the  data  when  the  same  test  was  applied.  Further,  another  alter¬ 
nate  to  Hierarchy  Three  (Hierarchy  Eight)  was  only  marginally  incon¬ 
sistent  at  the  five  percent  level. 

The  question  of  whether  Hierarchy  Seven  or  Hierarchy  Four  is  most 
appropriate  is  perhaps  best  answered  on  utilitarian  grounds.  In 
general  it  is  suggested  that  given  the  choice  of  two  hierarchies  which 
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Table  22 

Dayton  and  Macready  Analysis:  Likelihood  and 
Misclassification  Parameter  Estimates  for 
Hierarchies  One  to  Eight  (Unrestricted 

Sample) 


Guessing 

Forgetting 

Maximum 

Degrees 

Significance 

Hierarchy  Parameter 

Parameter 

Likelihood 

of 

of 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Freedom 

Data 

50 

1.00 

336 

2 

0.000 

00 

.06 

47.6 

9 

0.000 

22 

.00 

51.9 

23 

0.001 

28 

.04 

15.2 

8 

0.055 

20 

.00 

38. 1 

22 

0.018 

20 

.00 

38.3 

21 

0.012 

18 

.00 

31.6 

21 

0.064 

19 

.00 

31.8 

20 

0.046 

8 
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are  both  consistent  with  the  data,  the  hierarchy  containing  more 
skills  should  be  chosen  because  it  contains  more  information.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  Hierarchy  Seven  appears  to  be  the  more  appropriate. 

The  superiority  of  Hierarchy  Seven  over  the  other  five-skill  alterna¬ 
tives  may  be  further  tested  by  examining  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  its  likelihood  ratio  from  the  Dayton  and  Macready 
test,  relative  to  each  of  the  alternatives.  The  results  of  applying 
this  test  are  given  in  Table  23.  A  represents  the  difference  between 
the  likelihood  functions.  The  significance  of  the  difference  is 
determined  by  reference  to  a  chi  square  table.  The  number  of  degrees 
of  freedom  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  degrees  of  freedom 
for  the  two  hierarchies  when  they  were  considered  separately. 

The  results  shown  in  Table  23  confirm  that  Hierarchy  Seven  is 
more  appropriate  than  Hierarchies  Three,  Five  and  Six.  Very  little 
difference  is  observed,  however,  between  it  and  Hierarchy  Eight. 

Repetition  of  the  above  analysis  with  the  data  restricted  by 
removing  those  subjects  who  could  not  be  clearly  classified  as  masters 
or  non-masters  of  the  skills  involved  yielded  the  results  represented 

in  Table  24.  When  the  data  were  restricted  in  this  way  all  eight  hierar¬ 
chies  vere  consistent  with  the  data.  The  most  consistent  hierarchy 

was  Hierarchy  One,  which  formed  a  perfect  fit.  Hierarchy  Four  was 
again  superior  to  Hierarchy  Two,  although  the  difference  in  this 
instance  was  significant  only  at  the  ten  percent  level.  In  all  three 
of  these  hierarchies  the  values  of  the  misclassification  parameters 
were  negligible.  In  the  remaining  five  hierarchies,  all  containing 
five  skills,  the  guessing  parameter  was  large  (.20  to  .28)  although 
the  forgetting  parameter  was  again  minimal.  Again  Hierarchy  Seven 
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Table  23 

Likelihood  Ratio  Difference  for  Hierarchy  Seven 
Against  Hierarchies  Three,  Five,  Six  and 
Eight  as  Alternatives 


Alternative  ^  Significance 

Hierarchy  of  Data 


20.3 

2 

.000 

6.5 

1 

.011 

6.7 

0 

0.2 

1 

.655 

8 
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Table  24 

Dayton  and  Macready  Analysis:  Likelihood  and 
Misclassification  Parameter  Estimates  for 
Hierarchies  One  to  Eight  (Restricted 

Sample) 


Hierarchy 

Guessing 

Parameter 

Estimate 

Forgetting 

Parameter 

Estimate 

Maximum 

Likelihood 

Estimate 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Significance 

of 

Data 

1 

o 

o 

• 

• 

o 

o 

0.00 

2 

1.000 

2 

.00 

.01 

10.6 

9 

0.304 

3 

.28 

.00 

18.7 

23 

0.719 

4 

.00 

.01 

7.9 

8 

0.443 

5 

.23 

o 

o 

• 

16.05 

22 

0.813 

6 

.23 

.00 

16.10 

21 

0.764 

7 

.20 

.00 

13.63 

21 

0.885 

8 

.20 

o 

o 

• 

13.63 

20 

0.849 
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provided  the  best  fit.  However  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
this  statistic  for  Hierarchy  Seven  relative  to  each  of  the  others  was 
never  significant  at  the  five  percent  level  with  the  possible  exception 
of  that  for  Hierarchy  Six.  Hierarchy  Three  was  weaker  than  Hierarchy 
Seven  at  about  the  eight  percent  level.  Moreover  the  guessing  factor 
was  worst  for  Hierarchy  Three.  Hierarchy  Eight  was  again  very  similar 
to  Hierarchy  Seven  in  its  goodness  of  fit  to  the  data. 

In  summary  it  is  suggested  that  the  most  appropriate  hierarchy 
of  the  eight  tested  is  Hierarchy  Seven,  because  it  offers  a  good  fit 
to  the  data  and  is  the  best  of  larger  hierarchies  to  do  so.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  large  value  of  guessing  parameter  is  a  concern.  A  smaller 
hierarchy.  Hierarchy  Four,  also  offers  a  good  fit,  and  has  negligible 
values  for  its  misclassification  parameters.  However,  the  additional 
information  given  in  Hierarchy  Seven  suggests  the  latter  to  be  more 
appropriate.  Whether  it  is  in  fact  superior  to  Hierarchy  Eight  is 
open  to  some  question.  It  may  be  best  to  compromise  here  and  to 
include  the  additional  connection  in  Hierarchy  Seven  over  Hierarchy 
Eight  as  tentative.  This  may  be  represented  in  Hierarchy  Nine: 

A 

1 


E  G 

Pi 

\  s'  \ 

H 

Figure  14.  Hierarchy  Nine  as  a  Compromise  Between 
Hierarchies  Seven  and  Eight. 
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Several  interesting  implications  arise  from  consideration  of  the 
results  of  applying  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  to  the  data. 
Firstly,  the  superordinate  relationship  of  Skill  E  (mass:  equal  # 

moles)  over  Skill  H  (molar  mass  as  a  ratio)  was  predicted  in  the 
originally  hypothesized  hierarchy  and  supported  by  the  results 

of  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  ordering-theoretic 
method.  However,  the  better  fit  of  Hierarchies  Seven  and  Eight  (which 
do  not  include  a  connection  between  Skills  E  and  H)  relative  to  the 
fit  of  Hierarchies  Five  and  Six  (which  do  include  this  connection)  to 
the  same  data  is  evidence  against  the  existence  of  the  necessity  of 
hierarchical  connection  between  Skills  E  and  H. 

A  similar  situation  is  found  in  the  relationships  between  Skills 
G  (mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles)  and  E  (mass:  equal  #  moles)  and 

Skills  G  and  F  (mass:  #  moles) > respectively.  According  to  the  results 
of  applying  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  ordering- theoretic  method 
to  the  data, Skill  G  is  superordinate  both  to  Skill  E  and  Skill  F,  a 
relationship  which  is  in  each  case  contrary  to  the  expectations 
expressed  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  Application  of  the  Dayton 
and  Macready  method  to  the  same  data  allows  a  direct  test  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Skills  G  and  E  within  the  context  of  the  hierarchy 
as  a  whole,  by  comparison  of  the  goodness  of  fit  of  Hierarchies  Seven 
and  Three  to  the  same  data.  The  much  greater  fit  of  Hierarchy  Seven 
clearly  indicates  that  Skill  E  is  not  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
Skill  G.  The  marginal  nature  of  the  connection  between  Skill  G  and 
Skill  F  has  already  been  discussed.  Although  Skill  G  as  superordinate 
to  Skill  F  represents  an  inverse  relationship  to  what  was  hypothesized 
originally,  the  relationship  is  not  entirely  illogical  in  either 
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direction.  Skill  G  requires  an  understanding  of  the  term  mole  in 
terms  of  molar  mass  and  also  in  terms  of  the  number  of  particles 
represented.  The  items  testing  this  skill  require  recall  of  the 
Avogadro  Number  (L) ,  the  ability  to  identify  that  a  given  mass  of  a 
substance  represents  the  molar  mass  (and  implicitly  to  calculate  the 
molar  mass) ,  and  the  ability  to  correctly  apply  these  two  parameters 
and  to  distinguish  between  their  use  if  necessary  in  a  given  problem. 
Skill  F  requires  the  inter-conversion  of  mass  of  a  substance  and 
number  of  moles  represented  by  that  mass.  In  deriving  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  hierarchy  the  position  was  taken  that  the  learner  should  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  mole  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  calculate  molar 
masses.  In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  while  it  may  be  desirable  for 
meaningful  learning  that  the  learner  should  have  an  understanding  of 
the  term  mole  before  he  learns  how  to  calculate  molar  masses,  it  is 
not  essential.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  learner  may  be  able  to 
calculate  molar  masses  algorithmically  whether  or  not  he  understands 
the  significance  of  the  term  molar  mass.  Further,  it  is  equally  clear 
in  retrospect  that  the  learner  must  be  able  to  calculate  molar  masses 
if  he  is  to  demonstrate  his  understanding  of  the  term  mole  as  it 
relates  to  the  number  of  particles  in  a  given  mass  of  a  substance. 

What  is  illustrated  here  perhaps  is  the  difference  between  the  need 
to  have  grasped  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  concept  and  the  ability 
to  apply  that  knowledge.  The  latter,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
items  testing  Skill  G,  requires  the  demonstration  of  an  intellectual 
skill.  Skill  G  is  therefore  seen  as  the  skill  needed  to  demonstrate 
understanding  of  the  term  mole.  Skill  F  represents  one  of  several 
components  necessary  to  the  correct  application  of  Skill  G.  Viewed 
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from  this  position  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  data  are  at  least 
quite  suggestive  that  the  ability  to  calculate  molar  masses  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  ability  to  demonstrate  understanding  of  the  term 
mole. 

A  further  implication  of  the  results  of  applying  the  Dayton  and 
Macready  method  to  the  data  is  that  the  hierarchies  which  fit  the  data 
best  (Hierarchies  Four,  Seven,  and  perhaps  Nine)  do  not  coincide 
exactly  with  those  (Hierarchies  One,  Two  and  Three)  derived  by  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  ordering- theoretic  method. 
It  is  apparent  that  consideration  of  skills  in  pairs  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  identification  of  the  same  hierarchy  as  when  the  skills 
are  considered  collectively.  It  is  suggested  that  consideration  of 
intact  hierarchies  is  more  appropriate  because  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  anomalous  connections  when  skills  are  considered  in  pairs 
and  the  resulting  connections  combined  to  form  a  composite  hierarchy. 
It  is  possible  that  the  primary  function  of  the  White  and  Clark  test 
and  the  ordering- theoretic  method  may  become  to  sift  data  so  that 
possible  hierarchies  may  be  suggested  which  may  then  be  further  tested 
by  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method.  However,  the  suggestion  made  in 
Chapter  2  that  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  requires  further  refine¬ 
ment  is  reiterated  at  this  time. 

Before  making  a  final  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  one  further  important  amendment  may  be  made  to 
Hierarchy  Nine.  From  Table  15  (p.  162)  it  is  evident  that  Skill  C 
(mole:  relative  //  particles)  appears  to  be  superordinate  to  Skill  A 
(mass:  relative  #  particles)  when  the  White  and  Clark  test  is  applied 
to  the  data,  even  at  the  most  stringent  level  when  only  exceptions  due 
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to  errors  of  measurement  are  allowed.  It  is  not  possible  to  justify 
this  result  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  the  connection,  even  retrospectively. 
Further,  Skill  D  (mole:  #  particles)  appears  to  be  empirically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Skill  A  (mass:  relative  #  particles).  Again,  this  result  is 
surprising  in  view  of  the  logical  relationships  postulated  to  exist 
between  these  skills  when  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  was  derived.  One 
possible  reason  for  these  anomalous  findings  could  be  the  extensive  use 
of  algorithmic  procedures ,  the  application  of  which  would  tend  to  negate 
an  attempt  to  validate  a  logically  derived  hierarchy.  However, 
analysis  of  the  subjects’  test  papers  indicated  that  the  use  of  algor¬ 
ithmic  procedures  was  limited  to  subjects  in  one  class  in  one  school, 
representing  slightly  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  sample.  Moreover, 
this  group  of  subjects  accounted  for  only  a  very  minor  proportion  of 
the  anomalous  responses. 

Further  examination  of  the  subjects’  test  papers  suggested  the 
possibility  that  some  subjects  arrived  at  correct  answers  to  test  items 
for  Skill  A  (mass:  relative  #  particles)  by  applying  Skill  D  (mole:  # 
particles)  without  applying  Skill  C  (mole:  relative  #  particles), 
while  others  applied  Skill  C  and  only  implicitly  Skill  D  which  was 
empirically  subordinate  to  it.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  considering 
Item  19  testing  Skill  A  in  the  Final  Test.  The  subject  is  required 
to  calculate  the  mass  of  ammonia  (NH3)  containing  twice  as  many  mole¬ 
cules  as  32  grams  of  oxygen  (O2) .  He  may  reason  as  follows: 

32  grams  of  O2  =  1  mole  of  O2 . 

1  mole  of  O2  =  6.02  x  1023  molecules  of  O2 . 

6.02  x  1023  molecules  of  NH3  =  1  mole  of  NH3 . 

2  x  6.02  x  1023  molecules  of  NH3  =  2  moles  of  NH3 . 
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2  moles  of  NH3  =  34  grams  of  NH3. 

This  route  involves  application  of  Skill  D  (mole:  #  particles)  but  not 
Skill  C  (mole:  relative  #  particles).  Alternatively,  he  may  reason: 

32  grams  of  O2  =  1  mole  of  O2. 

The  number  of  molecules  of  a  compound  is  proportional  to  the 

number  of  moles  present. 

Twice  as  many  molecules  requires  twice  as  many  moles. 

Two  moles  of  NH3  are  required  to  contain  twice  as  many  molecules 

as  one  mole  of  O2. 

Two  moles  of  NH3  =  34  grams. 

This  route  involves  Skill  C  but  not  (directly)  Skill  D. 

Each  of  these  routes  was  used  by  subjects  in  the  present  study. 

As  a  consequence  Skills  C  and  D  might  appear  to  be  more  difficult 
relative  to  Skill  A  than  is  really  the  case.  This  suggests  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Skills  C  and  D  might  yet  be  appropriately  placed  in  an 
hierarchy  leading  to  Skill  A  as  the  superordinate  skill.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Skills  C  and  D  to  those  skills  already  shown  to  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  Skill  A  was  therefore  considered  first.  Examination  of 
Table  15  indicates  that,  with  the  exception  of  Skill  E  at  the  00 
level,  all  of  the  skills  which  are  subordinate  to  Skill  A  are  also 
subordinate  to  Skills  C  and  D.  Further,  Skill  D  is  subordinate  to 
Skill  C.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  possibility  of  Hierarchy 
Ten  (following  page) . 

It  is  not  possible  to  use  the  White  and  Clark  test  to  test  the 
reasonableness  of  the  disjunctive  relationship  which  Hierarchy  Ten 
suggests  for  the  connections  between  Skills  A,  C  and  D.  The  Dayton 
and  Macready  method  does  allow  for  such  a  test.  This  was  applied 
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Figure  15.  Hierarchy  Ten 


without  eliminating  those  subjects  with  central  scores.  The  gues¬ 
sing  parameter  was  found  to  be  0.18,  the  forgetting  parameter  was 
0.02,  and  the  value  of  the  maximum  likelihood  function  was  55.67 
with  52  degrees  of  freedom.  This  value  indicates  that  Hierarchy 
Ten  is  not  rejected  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  Because  it 
contains  more  useful  skills  than  do  Hierarchies  One  to  Nine  and  also 
offers  a  good  fit  to  the  data,  Hierarchy  Ten  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  hierarchy.  It  is  therefore  considered  to  be  the 
psychometrically  valid  hierarchy  and  is  accordingly  re-stated  in 
more  detail  in  Figure  16  in  terms  of  its  component  skills. 

Transfer  of  Learning  Within  the  Psychometrically 
Validated  Hierarchy 

Research  question  five  is  concerned  with  the  existence  of 
transfer  of  learning  from  subordinate  to  related  superordinate 
skills  in  the  psychometrically  validated  hierarchy.  Hypothesis 
two  was  derived  from  this  question.  Hypothesis  two  states  that  1 no 

significant  relationship  exists  between  acquisition  of  subordinate 
skills  and  acquisition  of  related  superordinate  skills  in  the  vali¬ 
dated  hierarchy . 1 
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A 

(mass:  relative  //  particles) 


t 


A 


G 

(mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles) 

A 


F 

H 

(mass:  #  moles) 

(molar  mass  a  ratio) 

Figure  16.  The  psychometrically  validated  hierarchy. 
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As  indicated  in  Chapter  2,  Gagne's  index,  proportion  positive 
transfer,  and  others  like  it  is  not  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
test  of  the  degree  of  transfer  between  skills  in  an  hierarchy.  A 
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more  direct  method  is  to  remediate  for  missed  subordinate  skills 
and  then  compare  achievement  of  the  superordinate  skill  for  the 
remediated  group  versus  a  control  group  not  receiving  remediation. 
This  procedure  was  initially  adopted  in  the  present  study.  Remedial 
units  relating  to  the  development  of  the  subordinate  skills  in  the 
hypothesized  hierarchy  were  administered  within  the  instructional 
period.  The  remedial  sub-sample  was  comprised  of  107  subjects  in 
four  intact  classes  which  were  randomly  assigned  before  commencement 
of  instruction  to  receive  the  remedial  units.  Details  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  remedial  units  were  described  fully  in 
Chapter  5  (p.128)*  Briefly,  Remedial  Unit  One  representing  Skills 
G  and  H  was  administered  immediately  after  Quiz  One  which  tested 
Skills  G  and  H,  and  Remedial  Unit  Two  representing  Skills  C,  D,  E 
and  F  was  administered  immediately  after  Quiz  Two  which  tested 
Skills  C,  D,  E  and  F.  Both  remedial  units  were  administered  as 
take-home  assignments  which  were  returned  with  completed  exercises 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  instructional  period  in  chemistry. 

This  procedure  resulted  in  administration  of  remedial  units  to  all 
subjects  in  the  remedial  group  including  those  who  did  not  need 
remediation.  This  procedure  was  designed  to  minimize  interference 
with  normal  teacher  and  student  activities.  However,  those  in  each 
group  who  successfully  exhibited  a  particular  remediated  skill  in 
the  prior  quiz  were  deleted  from  the  sample  in  any  analysis  relating 
to  remediation  of  that  particular  skill.  For  the  purpose  of  such 
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analysis  those  subjects  needing  and  receiving  remediation  for  the 
particular  skill  concerned  were  designated  ’remedial'  and  those 
subjects  needing  but  not  receiving  remediation  were  designated 
'non-remedial. ’ 

Before  determining  the  relationship  between  gain  of  remediated 
skills  and  acquisition  of  the  superordinate  skill,  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  if  the  remedial  group  exhibited  greater  gain  of  each 
of  the  remediated  skills,  relative  to  the  control  group  not  offered 
remediation.  To  establish  this  the  quizzes  were  considered  as  pre¬ 
tests  and  the  Final  Test  as  post-test.  The  numbers  of  subjects  in 
the  remedial  and  non-remedial  groups  gaining  and  failing  to  gain 
the  remediated  skills  are  reported  in  Table  25.  A  chi  square  test 
was  applied  to  these  data  to  determine  the  statistical  significance 
of  the  difference  in  proportionate  gains  for  these  two  groups.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  26.  Skill  H  was  not  included  in  the 
analysis  because  only  three  percent  of  the  sample  failed  to  exhibit 
it  in  Quiz  One. 

In  all  cases  the  remedial  group  outgained  the  non-remedial 
group.  However,  the  results  in  Table  26  illustrate  that  in  no  case 
was  the  difference  significant.  Hence  the  intended  test  of  transfer 
could  not  be  applied.  The  problem  lay  not  with  failure  of  the 
remedial  group  to  show  substantial  gain  but  with  the  fact  that  the 
non-remedial  group  also  gained  substantially,  thereby  reducing  the 
relative  gains  made  by  the  remedial  group.  This  result  is  at  first 
surprising,  but  is  consistent  with  Wiegand’s  (1969)  study  in  which 
testing  of  subordinate  skills  promoted  gain  of  superordinate  skills. 
Nevertheless,  in  designing  the  present  study  it  had  been  hoped  that 
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Table  25 

Numbers  of  Remedial  and  Non-Remedial  Subjects  Gaining 
and  Failing  to  Gain  Remediated  Skills 
Between  Quiz  and  Final 


Remedial  Non-Remedial 


Skill 

Failed 
to  Gain 

Gained 

Failed 
to  Gain 

Gained 

G 

12 

32 

27 

42 

F 

6 

16 

6 

11 

E 

13 

28 

23 

24 

D 

46 

17 

79 

19 

C 

47 

14 

74 

11 
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Table  26 

Results  of  a  Chi  Square  Test  to  Determine  the 
Effectiveness  of  Remediation  of  Skills 
C,  D,  E,  F  and  G 


Remediated 

Skill 

2 

X 

df 

Significance 

G 

2.82 

1 

>.05 

F 

0.29 

1 

>.05 

E 

2.69 

1 

>.05 

D 

2.51 

1 

>.05 

C 

1.27 

1 

>.05 
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the  effect  of  remediation  would  have  been  sufficiently  greater  than 
the  effect  of  testing  for  the  former  to  significantly  outweigh  the 
latter.  Unfortunately,  for  the  transfer  design  in  the  present  study 
this  was  not  found  to  be  so. 

In  order  to  provide  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  positive 
transfer  within  Hierarchy  Ten  an  alternative  procedure  was  applied 
which,  although  not  as  strong  as  that  which  was  intended,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  provide  useful  information.  The  following  steps  were 
involved  in  this  alternative  analysis: 

1.  Those  skills  in  Hierarchy  Ten  which  are  directly  subordi¬ 
nate  to  any  other  skills  in  the  hierarchy  were  identified. 

2.  Subjects  who  failed  to  exhibit  any  of  these  subordinate 
skills  in  the  relevant  quiz  were  identified  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  skill  and  for  groups  of  these  skills  where  a  group 
was  directly  subordinate  to  any  particular  skill(s)  in 
Hierarchy  Ten.  The  size  of  the  sub-sample  selected  in 
this  way  varies  from  skill  to  skill.  No  distinction  was 
made  between  subjects  previously  designated  remedial  or 
non-remedial  as  the  question  to  be  answered  in  the  alternative 
procedure  related  to  the  relationship  of  gain  of  subordinate 
skills  between  quiz  and  Final  Test  and  exhibition  of  related 
superordinate  skills  in  the  Final  Test. 

3.  The  performance  in  the  Final  Test  of  each  of  the  subjects 
identified  in  step  2  was  determined  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  the  subject  exhibited  the  subordinate  skill(s)  he 
failed  to  exhibit  in  the  quizzes.  These  subjects  were 
labelled  ’Gain'  if  they  exhibited  the  skill (s)  in  the  Final 
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Test  and  'No-Gain'  if  they  failed  to  exhibit  the  skill(s)  in 
the  Final  Test. 

4.  The  performance  on  the  Final  Test  of  each  of  the  subjects 
identified  in  step  2  was  determined  with  respect  to  any  skill 
superordinate  to  any  of  the  subordinate  skills  he  failed  to 
exhibit  in  the  quizzes.  Based  upon  performance  on  this 
superordinate  skill  subjects  were  designated  as  'Pass'  or 
'Fail'  for  the  particular  skill. 

5.  The  significance  of  the  relationship  between  Gain/No-Gain  and 
Pass/Fail  was  determined  by  application  of  a  chi  square  test 
with  one  degree  of  freedom  in  each  case. 

Two  exceptions  were  made  to  the  above  procedure.  Once  again  the 
connection  between  Skills  G  and  H  was  not  considered  because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  subjects  failing  to  exhibit  Skill  H  was  too  small  to  allow 
meaningful  interpretation  of  the  results.  Secondly,  because  of  their 
disjunctive  relationship  to  Skill  A  (mass:  relative  #  particles)  Skill 
C  (mole:  relative  #  particles)  and  Skill  D  (mole:  #  particles)  were 
treated  as  a  pair  in  which  gain  represented  a  change  of  status  from 
failure  for  both  in  Quiz  Two  to  success  for  either  in  the  Final  Test. 

This  is  not  totally  satisfactory  because  some  subjects  who  show  gain 
of  Skill  D  but  not  Skill  C  may  try,  almost  certainly  unsuccessfully, 
to  apply  Skill  C  to  the  solution  of  items  testing  Skill  A.  The  net 
result  is  to  depress  the  observed  transfer.  When  Skills  E  (mass: 

equal  #  moles)  and  G  (mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles)  were  considered 
as  conjointly  subordinate  to  Skill  D  (mole:  #  particles),  failure  was 
considered  as  failure  to  exhibit  either  Skill  E  or  Skill  G  and  success 

was  considered  as  success  on  both  skills. 
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The  results  of  applying  the  alternative  test  of  transfer  in  the 
manner  described  above  are  presented  in  Table  27.  These  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  subjects  who  gained  subordinate  skills  between  the  quizzes 
and  the  Final  Test  exhibited  significantly  greater  achievement  of 
related  superordinate  skills  in  the  Final  Test.  This  finding  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  existence  of  positive  transfer  of  learning  between 
related  skills  in  Hierarchy  Ten.  It  is  therefore  supportive  of  the 
hierarchy. 

The  above  finding  might  imply  that  remediation  of  subordinate 
skills  until  mastery  would  be  beneficial  before  learners  are  required 
to  learn  related  superordinate  skills.  However,  the  finding  presented 
earlier  in  the  present  chapter  that  the  remedial  units  used  in  the 
present  study  did  not  significantly  enhance  the  learning  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  skills  does  not  support  the  above  implication.  It  is  possible 
that  the  remedial  units  themselves  were  ineffective.  However,  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  proportion  of  subjects  in  the  remedial  group  who  needed 
remediation  and  actually  gained  the  skill (s)  involved  tends  to  deny 
this  explanation. 

Two  other  explanations  are  also  consistent  with  the  observed 
gains.  The  first,  which  has  been  discussed  already,  is  that  testing 
of  skills  within  the  instructional  period  is  sufficient  to  induce  gain 
of  skills  which  subjects  failed  to  master  at  the  time  of  initial 
instruction  of  those  skills.  However  the  fact  that  the  remedial  sub¬ 
group  exhibited  greater  gain  of  each  subordinate  skill,  even  though 
the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant,  may  be  considered 
to  ameliorate  this  'effect  of  testing'  explanation  to  some  extent. 


A  second  alternative  explanation  for  the  transfer  data  is  the 
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Table  27 

Alternative  Test  of  Transfer  from  Subordinate  to 

Superordinate  Skills 

No-Gain  Gain  o 


Connection 

Fail 

(N) 

Pass 

(N) 

Fail 

(N) 

Pass 

(N) 

X 

df 

Significance 

C,  D  to  A 

73 

37 

9 

15 

5.75 

1 

<0.05 

G  to  A 

72 

34 

31 

38 

8.20 

1 

<0.01 

D  to  C 

119 

5 

21 

12 

24.97 

1 

<0.001 

E  to  D 

39 

5 

33 

17 

5.49 

1 

<0.05 

G  to  D 

89 

8 

28 

41 

48.31 

1 

<0.001 

E,  G  to  D 

101 

17 

24 

42 

44.86 

1 

<0.001 

F  to  E* 

12 

2 

12 

15 

4.88 

1 

<0.05 

F  to  G* 

14 

0 

15 

12 

6.78 

1 

<0.05 

*Yates  correction  applied 
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possibility  of  downward  transfer  (Cotton  et  al. ,  1978)  in  which  the 
learning  of  later  skills  enhances  the  learning  of  partially  learned 
earlier  skills.  Provision  for  a  sub-group  of  subjects  in  the  present 
study  who  were  not  exposed  to  remediation  nor  testing  until  the  end 
of  the  instructional  period  would  have  allowed  testing  of  this  expla¬ 
nation.  However,  no  provision  was  made  for  this. 

In  summary,  the  transfer  data  supports  Hierarchy  Ten  although  no 
significant  support  is  given  to  the  suggestion  that  remediation  of 
subordinate  skills  enhance  learning  of  related  superordinate  skills. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  structure  of  Hierarchy 
Ten,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  hierarchy  validated  by  the  present 
study.  This  discussion  follows  immediately. 

The  Structure  of  the  Validated  Hierarchy 

Hierarchy  Ten  (p.  191)  exhibits  similarities  to  and  differences 
from  the  hypothesized  hierarchy  (p.  116) .  Of  the  seven  skills  hypo¬ 
thesized  to  be  subordinate  to  Skill  A  (mass:  relative  #  particles) 
only  Skill  B  (mass:  #  particles)  was  not  found  to  be  subordinate.  The 
reason  for  this  exception  is  not  clear,  especially  as  a  parallel 
relationship  between  Skill  C  (moles:  relative  #  particles)  and  Skill  D 
(moles:  //  particles)  was  substantiated  empirically. 

A  number  of  other  relationships  hypothesized  to  exist  between 
pairs  of  skills  were  substantiated.  The  ability  to  exhibit  Skill  C 
(moles:  relative  #  particles)  and  Skill  D  (moles:  #  particles) 
required,  as  hypothesized,  the  ability  to  demonstrate  understanding 
of  mole  in  terms  of  molar  mass  and  the  number  of  particles  represented 
therein  (Skill  G)  and  also  an  understanding  of  molar  mass  as  a  ratio 
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(Skill  H) .  In  turn  Skill  G  was  superordinate  to  Skill  H,  as  hypothe¬ 
sized.  Finally,  Skill  E  (mass:  equal  //  moles)  was  superordinate  to 
Skill  F  (mass:  //  moles). 

However,  as  well  as  the  unexpected  lack  of  relationship  between 
Skill  A  and  Skill  B,  several  other  surprising  results  were  obtained. 

It  has  been  anticipated  that  Skills  C  and  D  (relating  numbers  of  moles 
to  numbers  of  particles  present)  would  develop  independently  of  Skills 
E  and  F  (relating  numbers  of  moles  and  masses) .  However,  Skills  C  and 
D  were  found  to  be  clearly  superordinate  to  Skills  E  and  F.  A  possible 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  might  be  easier  for  the  learner  to  relate 
moles  to  masses  than  to  numbers  of  particles  because  masses  may  be 
more  easily  related  to  direct  experience.  Expressed  another  way,  the 
relationship  between  these  pairs  of  skills  may  be  psychological  rather 
than  logical. 

A  further  unexpected  relationship  between  Skills  F  and  G  in  which 
the  expected  order  is  inverted  with  Skill  G  superordinate  to  Skill  F 
has  already  been  discussed  (pp.186,  187).  To  reiterate  briefly,  the 
learner  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  able  to  exhibit  an  understanding 
of  the  term  mole  (Skill  G)  before  he  can  interconvert  the  mass  of  a 
substance  and  the  number  of  moles  represented  by  this  mass  (Skill  F) . 
Indeed,  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  learner  must  be  able  to  calcu¬ 
late  molar  mass  before  he  learns  the  meaning  of  the  term  mole. 

Finally,  Skill  H  (molar  mass  as  a  ratio)  is  not  subordinate  to 
Skills  E  and  F.  Again,  in  retrospect,  this  is  not  difficult  to 
rationalize.  What  this  result  suggests  is  that  the  learner  can  apply 
the  numerical  values  of  molar  masses  in  some  situations  without  neces¬ 
sarily  understanding  what  is  implied  by  these  values.  However,  it  is 
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also  noted  that  Skill  H  is  subordinate  to  Skill  G  and  is  therefore 
also  subordinate  to  Skills  A,  C  and  D.  Hence  it  may  be  necessary  to 
expose  the  learner  to  the  meaning  of  molar  mass  as  a  ratio  early  in 
the  treatment  of  the  mole.  However,  this  suggestion  is  tentative 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  test  for  transfer  from  Skill  H  to 
related  superordinate  skills  because  too  few  subjects  failed  Skill  H 
originally. 

Before  turning  to  the  Research  questions  six  and  seven  which 
relate  to  learner  developmental  level,  one  final  question  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  relating  to  the  existence  of  an  hierarchy  of  skills  leading  to 

the  mole  concept.  This  is  the  question  of  when  to  test,  and  in  the 
present  study  whether  the  Final  Test  data  are  more  appropriate  than 
the  quiz  data. 

A  Comparison  of  Hierarchical  Connections  Validated 
Within  and  After  the  Instructional  Period 

White  (1973)  has  criticized  those  studies  in  which  the  existence 
of  hierarchical  connections  has  been  tested  after  instruction,  rather 
than  during  instruction.  He  argues  that  the  former  approach  confounds 
the  results  because  the  effect  of  differential  forgetting  of  skills 
is  not  controlled.  The  argument  has  already  been  made  in  the  present 
report  that  it  is  possible  that  some  subjects  may  acquire  skills  as  a 
result  of  further  instruction  not  directly  designed  to  promote  those 
particular  skills.  Depending  on  the  pattern  of  such  gains  a  variety 
of  spurious  outcomes  are  possible.  For  example,  suppose  that  in  the 
present  study  a  sample  achieves  a  significant  gain  on  a  particular 
skill  (say.  Skill  G)  between  testing  on  Quiz  One  and  Quiz  Two.  Further, 
suppose  that  after  Quiz  Two  there  is  no  further  gain  of  Skill  G  or 
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Skill  D  (which  was  tested  in  Quiz  Two) .  This  would  probably  result 
in  the  identification  of  more  exceptions  to  an  hierarchical  connection 
in  which  Skill  D  is  tested  as  superordinate  to  Skill  G  if  the  quiz 
data  was  used  for  the  test  than  if  the  Final  Test  was  used.  If  the 
additional  gain  of  Skill  G  was  made  after  Quiz  Two  and  again  no  further 
gain  was  made  for  Skill  D  there  would  probably  be  little  difference 
in  the  number  of  exceptions  to  the  hierarchical  connection  if  the  test 

was  made  on  the  quiz  data  or  those  from  the  Final  Test.  The  problem 
is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  at  what  time  any  gains  were  actually 

made. 

To  test  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  present  study  when  the 
tests  for  hierarchical  connections  are  made  using  quiz  results  rather 
than  those  from  the  Final  Test  the  data  from  those  subjects  who  did 
not  receive  remediation  were  used.  In  order  to  test  if  this  non-remedial 
sub-group  was  representative  of  the  complete  sample  the  ordering- 
theoretic  method  was  first  applied  at  the  5%  level  to  the  Final  Test 
data  for  this  sub-group,  and  the  hierarchical  connections  identified 
by  this  analysis  were  then  compared  to  those  identified  for  the  com¬ 
plete  sample  for  the  Final  Test  data.  In  each  case  the  data  were 
restricted  by  removing  central  scores  in  the  manner  described  for  the 
earlier  application  of  the  ordering-theoretic  method.  Table  28  indi¬ 
cates  the  percentage  of  exceptions  for  each  possible  connection  in 
each  direction  when  the  data  from  the  non-remedial  sub-group  on  the 
Final  Test  were  analyzed.  The  connections  identified  from  this  analysis 
are  summarized  in  Table  29.  These  results  are  in  substantial  agreement 
with  those  obtained  from  a  similar  analysis  for  the  main  sample 
(Tables  17  and  19,  pp.  170,  173).  Only  one  difference  was  observed. 
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Table  28 

Ordering-Theoretic  Method:  Percentage  of  Exceptions  to 
Hierarchical  Connections  (Restricted  Non- 
Remedial  Sub-Sample,  Final  Test) 


’Upper’  Skill 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

A 

— 

7.0 

2.4 

6.5 

30 

50 

19 

45 

B 

7.5 

— 

4.  1 

0.9 

32 

45 

13 

44 

C 

12 

15 

_ 

10 

41 

64 

24 

55 

Lower’  Skill  D 

7.4 

2.8 

0.9 

— 

32 

48 

10.9 

41 

E 

- 

0.9 

0 

1.0 

— 

9.2 

4.2 

9.0 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

1.8 

0.9 

G 

6.4 

4.3 

1. 1 

1. 1 

9.4 

19.5 

— 

21 

H 

0.9 

2.6 

0 

1.0 

2.7 

4.5 

1.0 

_ _ 
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Table  29 

Summary  of  Hierarchical  Connections  Derived  by  Applying 
the  Ordering- Theoretic  Method  at  the  5%  Level 
(Restricted  Non-Remedial  Sub-Sample, 

Final  Test) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

E 

D 

A 

B 

F 

H 

E 

F 

F 

E 

B 

E 

H 

F 

H 

F 

D 

F 

H 

G 

E 

G 

H 

F 

H 

G 

H 
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Skill  A  was  superordinate  to  Skill  G  using  the  data  from  the  main 
sample  while  no  hierarchical  relationship  between  these  skills  was 
found  in  the  data  from  the  remedial  sub-sample.  However,  even  this 
one  difference  was  only  marginally  accepted  for  the  main  sample  and 
marginally  rejected  for  the  sub-sample.  In  contrast,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  Tables  30  and  31  the  same  sub-sample  exhibited  a  quite 
different  pattern  of  connections  on  the  quizzes  compared  to  the  Final 
Test.  Eight  differences  were  observed.  Connections  B  (mass:  #  parti¬ 
cles)  /A  (mass:  relative  //  particles)  and  G  (mole:  molar  mass,  L  parti¬ 
cles) /A  (mass:  relative  #  particles)  were  observed  on  the  quiz  data 
but  not  on  the  data  from  the  Final  Test.  Each  of  these  connections 
is  difficult  to  justify  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  the  subject  matter. 

Six  other  connections,  namely  A  (mass:  relative  //  particles) /E  (mass: 
equal  #  moles);  B  (mass:  #  particles) /G  (mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles); 

B  (mass:  //  particles)/D  (mole:  #  particles);  D  (mole:  #  particles)/G 
(mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles);  G  (mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles) /E 
(mass:  equal  //  moles)  and  H  (molar  mass  as  a  ratio) /F  (mass:  #  moles), 
respectively,  were  observed  only  for  the  Final  Test  data.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  first  four  of  these  six  connections  which  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Final  Test  data  but  not  in  the  quiz  data  were  hypothesized 
in  the  originally  hypothesized  hierarchy  and  that  the  fifth  connection 
found  (G/E) ,  although  not  hypothesized,  has  already  been  rationalized 
in  terms  of  the  logic  involved.  Moreover,  for  each  of  these  five 
connections  the  lower  skill  was  tested  on  a  prior  quiz  to  that  used 
to  test  the  upper  skill.  This  is  consistent  with  the  earlier  sugges¬ 
tion  that  anomalies  may  occur  because  skills  are  gained  between  the 
time  they  are  tested  and  the  time  that  later  skills  are  tested. 
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Table  30 

Ordering-Theoretic  Method:  Percentage  of  Exceptions  to 
Hierarchical  Connections  (Restricted  Non- 
Remedial  Sub-Sample,  Quizzes) 


'Upper'  Skill 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

A 

— 

4.1 

1.2 

5.4 

21 

52 

3.8 

60 

B 

10 

— 

2.3 

4.3 

26 

68 

7.9 

67 

C 

7.2 

6.9 

__ 

7.6 

27 

61 

14 

67 

Lower'  Skill  D 

8.  7 

6.5 

1.0 

— 

20 

53 

10 

62 

E 

5.1 

2.6 

1.0 

3.1 

— 

2.9 

5.1 

39 

F 

1.1 

1.1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

11 

G 

15 

7.9 

3.6 

11 

20 

47 

— 

53 

H 

1.1 

2.1 

0 

0 

1.1 

3.3 

1.0 

— 
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Table  31 

Summary  of  Hierarchical  Connections  Derived  by  Applying 
the  Ordering-Theoretic  Method  at  the  5%  Level 
(Restricted  Non-Remedial  Sub-Sample  for 
(a)  the  Final  Test,  (b)  the  Quizzes) 


Final  Test 


Quizzes 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

E 

D 

A 

B 

F 

H 

E 

F 

F 

E 

B 

E 

H 

F 

H 

F 

D 

F 

H 

G 

E 

G 

H 

F 

H 

G 

H 

F 

E 

A 

B 

F 

E 

A 

H 

F 

B 

E 

H 

H 

F 

H 

D 

F 

H 

E 

H 

F 

G 

H 

/ 

2X0 

To  summarize.  White's  contention  that  delaying  testing  until 
after  instruction  is  complete  results  in  different  hierarchical  connec¬ 
tions  is  supported  by  the  data  in  the  present  study.  Whether  he  is 
correct  in  advocating  testing  only  during  the  instructional  period  is 
challenged  by  the  same  data.  For  each  skill  the  number  of  subjects 
showing  gain  of  the  skill  between  the  initial  testing  and  the  Final 
Test  exceeds  the  number  showing  loss  of  the  same  skill  between  these 
two  occasions.  Hence,  forgetting  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  factor. 
Spurious  results  appear  more  likely  if  data  from  the  quizzes  are  used 
rather  than  the  data  from  the  Final  Test. 

Learner  Developmental  Level  and  Acquisition  of 
the  Skills  in  the  Validated  Hierarchy 

Research  question  six  asks  whether  a  significant  relationship 
exists  between  learner  developmental  level  and  acquisition  of  each 
skill  in  the  validated  learning  hierarchy.  This  question  is  re-stated 
in  the  form  of  the  null  hypotheses  3(a)  and  3(b),  which  state  that  no 
significant  relationship  exists  between  achievement  of  each  skill  in 
the  validated  hierarchy  and  scores  on  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level 
and  the  Skemp  Test  respectively.  These  hypotheses  were  tested  by 
application  of  correlation  and  regression  analyses. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  first  determined  between 
total  scores  on  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  (DL) ,  the  Skemp  Test 
(SK)  and  each  of  the  Final  Test  sub-tests  for  the  seven  skills  repre¬ 
sented  in  Hierarchy  Ten.  The  matrix  representing  these  correlations 
is  presented  in  Table  32  (it  is  noted  that  a  similar  analysis  for  each 
individual  classroom  group  did  not  indicate  that  any  group  was  sub¬ 
stantially  different  to  any  of  the  others  in  the  pattern  of  correla- 
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Table  32 

Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlations  Between  Final  Test  Scores 
for  Skills  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  the  Test  of 
Developmental  Level  (DL) ,  the 
Skemp  Test  (SK) 

N  =  209 


DL 

SK 

Skill 

A 

Skill 

C 

Skill 

D 

Skill 

E 

Skill 

F 

Skill 

G 

Skill 

H 

DL 

1.00 

SK 

.48 

1.00 

Skill 

A 

.30 

.35 

1.00 

Skill 

C 

.27 

.35 

.67 

1.00 

Skill 

D 

.36 

.41 

.65 

.74 

1.00 

Skill 

E 

.30 

.37 

.61 

.42 

.44 

1.00 

Skill 

F 

.29 

.29 

.45 

.37 

.36 

.51 

1.00 

Skill 

G 

.30 

.31 

.56 

.61 

.61 

.37 

.35 

1.00 

Skill 

H 

.09** 

.  15* 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.21 

.21 

.24 

1.00 

^Significant  at  .05  level. 
**Not  significant 


Note:  All  other  correlations  significant  at  0.001  level 
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tions  obtained) .  In  all  cases  the  correlations  obtained  for  the  Skemp 
Test  with  the  chemistry  skills  tests  were  greater  than  or  equal  to 
those  obtained  for  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  with  the  same 
skills.  This  finding  appears  to  suggest  that  the  ability  to  exhibit 
second-order  thinking  is  more  important  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
intellectual  skills  represented  in  the  development  of  the  mole  con¬ 
cept  than  are  the  more  generalized  intellectual  competencies  represented 
in  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level.  However,  application  of  a  ' t' 
test  (Ferguson,  1976,  p.  185)  to  determine  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  these  correlations  indicated  that  in  no  case  was 
the  difference  significant  at  the  0.05  level. 

Scores  on  both  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  and  the  Skemp  Test 
exhibited  correlations  with  the  scores  on  the  tests  for  six  of  the 
skills  (Skills  A,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G)  in  Hierarchy  Ten  which  were  signi¬ 
ficantly  different  from  zero  at  the  0.001  level  of  confidence.  With 
respect  to  these  six  skills  Hypotheses  3(a)  and  3(b)  are  therefore 
rejected.  The  remaining  skill,  Skill  H,  did  not  correlate  signifi¬ 
cantly  with  scores  on  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  and  exhibited  a 
correlation  of  0.15  (significant  at  0.05  level)  with  scores  on  the 
Skemp  Test.  Hypothesis  3(a)  is  therefore  rejected  and  Hypothesis  3(b) 
tentatively  accepted  for  Skill  H.  In  general,  research  question  six 
is  answered  affirmatively  for  the  skills  represented  in  Hierarchy  Ten. 

A  significant  relationship  exists  between  the  developmental  level  of 
the  learner  and  acquisition  of  each  skill  in  the  validated  hierarchy. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  this  relationship  can  be  considered  no  more 
than  moderate  in  each  case,  with  a  range  between  0.27  and  0.41. 

Despite  the  relatively  low  correlations  between  scores  on  both 
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the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  and  the  Skemp  Test  with  the  tests  for 
the  Chemistry  skills  represented  in  Hierarchy  Ten  it  is  possible  that 
collectively  the  two  developmental  tests  may  contribute  more  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  scores  on  the  tests  for  the  chemistry  skills.  The 
moderate  correlation  (r  =  0.48)  between  the  Test  of  Development  Level 
and  the  Skemp  Test  supports  this  possibility  in  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  interpretation  that  the  two  tests  may  be  measuring  some 
different  aspects  of  formal  operational  thinking.  To  assess  their 
combined  contribution  to  the  variance  of  the  scores  for  the  tests  for 
each  of  the  skills  in  Hierarchy  Ten  a  series  of  stepwise  regression 
analyses  were  performed  with  the  test  score  for  each  particular  skill 
in  turn  as  dependent  variable  and  the  Skemp  Test  and  Test  of  Develop¬ 
mental  Level  scores  as  predictors  in  each  case.  In  all  cases  the 
Skemp  Test  scores  entered  first,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  relative 
values  reported  in  Table  32  for  the  correlation  between  each  of  these 
tests  and  the  chemistry  skills  scores.  The  results  of  the  regression 
analyses  are  reported  in  Table  33.  They  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  the  variance  in  scores  on  the  tests  for  the  skills  represented  in 
Hierarchy  Ten  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  Skemp  Test  and  the 
Test  of  Developmental  Level  collectively  is  relatively  small  in  all 
cases,  and  in  no  instance  exceeds  18  percent  of  the  variance.  This 
proportion  of  the  variance  is  sufficiently  large  to  encourage  the 
suggestion  that  learner  developmental  level  has  some  bearing  on  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  skills  leading  to  development  of  the  mole  concept,  but 
is  not  large  enough  to  suggest  that  developmental  level  is  of  major 
importance  to  acquisition  of  these  skills. 

Correlations  between  scores  on  tests  of  skills  exhibiting  a  direct 
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Table  33 

Proportion  of  the  Variance  in  the  Chemistry  Skills  Tests 
Accounted  for  by  (1)  the  Skemp  Test,  and  (2)  the 
Skemp  Test  (SK)  and  the  Test  of  Developmental 
Level  (DL)  Combined 

2  2 

Skill  R  (SK)  R  (SK  +  DL) 


A 

0.124 

0. 149 

C 

0.  122 

0.137 

D 

0. 166 

0.178 

E 

0.139 

0.159 

F 

0.098 

0.129 

G 

0.097 

0. 125 

H 

0.021 

0.021 

*■ 
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hierarchical  relationship  to  one  another  in  Hierarchy  Ten  were  all 
higher  than  the  correlations  observed  between  each  superordinate  skill 
and  the  scores  on  the  developmental  level  tests.  The  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  availability  of  subordinate  skills  and  learner  developmental 
level  is  the  focus  of  the  final  research  question  addressed  in  this 
study.  This  question  is  pursued  in  the  section  which  follows. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Developmental  Level  and 
Availability  of  Subordinate  Skills  to  the  Acquisition 
of  Superordinate  Skills 

Research  question  seven  is  concerned  with  the  relative  importance 
of  developmental  level  and  availability  of  subordinate  skills  to  the 
acquisition  of  related  superordinate  skills.  Hypothesis  4  stated  in 
the  null  form  suggests  that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two 
parameters  as  predictors  of  achievement  of  superordinate  skills. 

The  inter- correlations  between  the  test  scores  for  the  skills 
represented  in  Hierarchy  Ten  were  reported  in  Table  32.  The  values 
of  these  correlations  are  generally  much  higher  than  those  between  the 
same  chemistry  skills  tests  and  the  Skemp  Test  and  Test  of  Develop¬ 
mental  Level,  respectively.  To  test  whether  the  correlations  between 
test  scores  for  hierarchically  related  skills  are  significantly  greater 
than  the  correlations  between  the  superordinate  skill  scores  and 
scores  on  each  of  the  developmental  tests  a  ' t1  test  was  applied 
(Ferguson,  1976,  p.  185).  The  results  of  applying  this  test  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  Table  34. 

The  correlations  reported  in  Table  34  indicate  that  the  learner’s 
ability  to  compare  masses  of  substance  in  terms  of  the  relative  numbers 
of  particles  represented  (Skill  A)  is  related  more  strongly  to  his 
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Table  34 

Significance  of  the  Differences  Between  Correlations  of  Test 
Scores  for  Hierarchy  Skills  with  Scores  on  Tests  for 
Immediately  Subordinate  Skills  Compared  to  Their 
Correlations  with  Scores  on  (1)  the  Test  of 
Developmental  Level  (DL)  and  (2)  the 
Skemp  Test  (SK) 

N  =  209 


Superordinate 

Skill 

Subordinate  Correlation 

Skill  (SUB)  SUB  DL 

With 

SK 

t 

P 

A 

C 

.67 

.30 

6.05 

<.001 

A 

C 

.67 

.35 

5.55 

<.001 

A 

D 

.65 

.30 

6.65 

<.001 

A 

D 

.65 

.35 

5.29 

<.001 

C 

D 

.74 

.27 

9.04 

<.001 

C 

D 

.  74 

.35 

7.74 

<.001 

D 

E 

.44 

.36 

1.06 

N.S. 

D 

E 

.44 

.41 

0.43 

N.S. 

D 

G 

.61 

.36 

3.97 

<.001 

D 

G 

.61 

.41 

3.25 

<.001 

E 

F 

.51 

.30 

3.01 

<.01 

E 

F 

.51 

.37 

2.05 

<.05 

G 

H 

.24 

.30 

0.70 

N.S. 

G 

H 

.24 

.31 

0.83 

N.S. 

G 

F 

.35 

.30 

0. 66 

N.S. 

G 

F 

.35 

.31 

0.53 

N.S. 
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ability  to  convert  moles  to  relative  numbers  of  particles  (Skill  C) 
or  actual  numbers  of  particles  (Skill  D)  than  to  his  level  of  intel¬ 
lectual  development.  In  turn,  acquisition  of  Skill  C  is  more  strongly 
related  to  acquisition  of  its  immediate  subordinate  Skill  D  than  to 
developmental  level.  Similarly,  acquisition  of  Skill  D  is  more 
strongly  related  to  one  of  its  immediate  subordinates  Skill  G  (mole: 
molar  mass,  L  particles)  than  to  developmental  level,  although  the 
correlation  of  Skill  D  with  its  other  immediate  subordinate  Skill  E 
(mass:  equal  #  moles)  is  not  significantly  greater  than  the  correla¬ 
tions  of  Skill  D  either  with  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  or  the 
Skemp  Test.  Skill  E  follows  the  general  pattern  described  above  by 
correlating  significantly  better  with  its  immediate  subordinate  Skill  F 
(mass:  #  moles)  than  with  either  developmental  level  test.  Only  Skill 
G  (mole:  molar  mass,  L  particles)  failed  to  correlate  better  with  its 
immediate  subordinates  Skills  H  (molar  mass  as  a  ratio)  and  F  (mass: 

#  moles) , respectively,  than  with  the  scores  on  the  Test  of  Developmental 
Level  and  the  Skemp  Test.  It  is  possible  that  the  low  failure  rate 
for  Skills  H  and  F  (approximately  four  percent  and  ten  percent,  respec¬ 
tively),  decreased  the  variance  of  the  scores  for  these  skills  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  significantly  depress  the  correlations  of  these  scores  with 
those  for  Skill  G,  thereby  making  the  correlations  between  scores  for 
Skill  G  and  each  of  the  developmental  level  tests  spuriously  important. 

In  general  the  results  discussed  above  suggest  that  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  specific  intellectual  skills  is  more  important  than  the 
developmental  level  of  the  learner  to  his  learning  of  the  mole  con¬ 
cept,  a  finding  which  is  consistent  with  the  Gagnean  hierarchical 
model  of  learning.  To  test  this  further  the  combined  contribution  of 
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the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  and  the  Skemp  Test  was  compared  to  the 
contribution  of  immediately  subordinate  intellectual  skills  as  predic¬ 
tors  in  regression  equations  in  which  the  test  scores  for  each  skill 
superordinate  to  any  other (s)  in  Hierarchy  Ten  were  treated  successively 
as  criterion  variable.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in 
Table  35.  These  results  further  support  the  suggestion  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  related  subordinate  skills  is  more  important  than  learner 
developmental  level  to  achievement  of  the  intellectual  skills  examined 
in  the  present  study.  This  interpretation  is  reinforced  when  the 
contributions  from  the  two  developmental  tests  are  added  after  the 
contributions  from  immediately  subordinate  skills  have  been  entered 
into  stepwise  regression  equations  in  which  the  same  superordinate 
skills  represent  the  criterion  variables.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
which  are  presented  in  Table  36  indicate  that  little  is  gained,  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  three  most  superordinate  skills  (Skills  A,  C  and  D) ,  by 
including  the  developmental  contribution  in  the  regression  equations. 
Hypothesis  seven,  that  no  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
effectiveness  of  the  developmental  tests  and  subordinate  skills  as 
predictors  of  achievement  of  related  superordinate  skills  is  therefore 
rejected.  The  most  important  factor  contributing  to  achievement  of 
the  mole  concept  is  the  availability  of  specific  subordinate  intellec¬ 
tual  skills. 

Summary  of  Results 

In  this  chapter  the  research  questions  and  hypotheses  which  form 
the  crux  of  this  study  have  been  investigated.  Briefly,  the  following 
major  outcomes  were  identified:  The  hypothesized  hierarchy  was  not 
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Table  35 

Contributions  (R2)  of  (1)  Scores  on  Tests  of  Immediate 
Subordinate  Skills  (SUB) ,  (2)  Scores  on  the  Skemp  Test 
(SK)  and  the  Test  of  Developmental  Level  (DL)  to  the 
Variance  of  Test  Scores  for  Superordinate  Skills 
when  (1)  and  (2)  are  Entered  Separately  into 
the  Regression  Equations 
N  =  209 


Superordinate 

Skill 

Subordinate 
Skills  (SUB) 

R2 

(DL  +  SK) 

R2 

(SUB) 

A 

C,  D 

0.15 

0.51 

C 

D 

0.  14 

0.55 

D 

E,  G 

0.18 

0.43 

E 

F 

0.16 

0.26 

G 

F,  H 

0. 13 

0. 15 
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Table  36 

Additional  Contribution  of  Developmental  Test  Scores  (DL  +  SK) 
to  the  Variance  on  Tests  of  Superordinate  Skills  after  the 
Contribution  from  Scores  on  Tests  of  Immediate  Subor¬ 
dinates  has  been  Entered  into  the  Regression  Equation 

N  =  209 


•erordinate 

Skill 

Subordinate 

Skills 

R2  (SUB) 

AR2 

(R2  (total)  -  R2  (SUB)) 

A 

C,  D 

0.510 

0.011 

C 

D 

0.547 

0.005 

D 

E,  G 

0.429 

0.028 

E 

F 

0.265 

0.054 

G 

F,  H 

0.151 

0.056 
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substantiated  by  any  of  the  tests  applied.  Alternative  hierarchies 
were  suggested  following  the  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test, 
the  extensiveness  and  structure  of  these  hierarchies  varying  according 
to  the  degree  of  stringency  applied  to  the  test.  Good  agreement  was 
found  between  these  results  and  those  obtained  by  applying  the  order¬ 
ing-theoretic  method  to  the  same  data.  Application  of  the  Dayton  and 
Macready  method  to  these  data  yielded  a  more  extensive  hierarchy  con¬ 
taining  all  except  one  of  the  originally  hypothesized  skills.  Because 
this  larger  hierarchy  contained  relationships  between  more  skills  and 
because  it  was  derived  by  consideration  of  the  whole  hierarchy  rather 
than  by  consideration  of  pairs  of  skills  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  of  those  tested.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  existence 
of  positive  transfer  of  learning  between  related  skills.  Finally, 
learner  developmental  level  was  found  to  correlate  only  weakly  with 
the  skills  in  the  hierarchy.  The  most  important  contributor  to 
acquisition  of  the  skills  involved  in  the  present  study  was  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  related  subordinate  skills. 
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Chapter  7 


SUMMARY,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary 

The  major  purpose  of  the  present  study  as  initially  conceived 
was  to  attempt  to  identify  a  valid  learning  hierarchy  leading  to  an 
understanding  of  particular  aspects  of  the  ’mole’  concept,  a  concept 
which  is  both  of  central  importance  in  many  high  school  chemistry 
courses  and  a  source  of  difficulty  to  many  high  school  students. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used  by  researchers 
to  validate  learning  hierarchies  have  been  the  subject  of  cogent 
criticisms.  Several  recent  methods  have  been  developed  in  response 
to  these  criticisms,  but  these  methods  have  not  themselves  been  exten¬ 
sively  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  theoretical  and  empirical  charac¬ 
teristics.  Consideration  of  these  characteristics  for  three  methods 
and  a  comparison  of  the  hierarchies  'validated'  by  them  when  applied 
to  the  same  data  became  a  primary  focus  of  the  study.  This  offers 
not  only  a  potentially  important  contribution  to  the  research  litera¬ 
ture  concerning  methods  of  hierarchy  validation,  but  also  enables 
greater  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  hierarchy  validated  in  the 
present  study.  The  final  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  learner  developmental  level  and  acquisition  of 
the  intellectual  skills  representing  development  of  the  mole  concept, 
and  further  to  evaluate  the  relative  importance  of  developmental  level 
and  availability  of  subordinate  skills  to  the  acquisition  of  related 
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superordinate  skills. 

A  learning  hierarchy  for  the  mole  concept  was  proposed  by  the 
investigator  and  modified  after  field  testing  and  discussion  with 
teachers.  The  resultant  hierarchy  represented  the  hypothesized 
hierarchy  for  the  study.  Four  chemistry  tests,  each  compounded  from 
several  smaller  criterion-referenced  tests,  were  developed  to  test 
the  skills  represented  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  Each  was  pilot- 
tested  and  modified  as  a  result  of  the  feedback  gained.  Three  of  the 
tests,  labelled  Quiz  One  to  Quiz  Three,  were  each  administered  by  the 
co-operating  teachers  to  their  own  classes  in  the  next  regular  chem¬ 
istry  class  following  instruction  of  the  skills  represented  in  the 
particular  test.  Collectively  these  three  tests  tested  all  of  the 
skills  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  These  skills  were  again  tested 
in  the  Final  Test  which  was  administered  several  days  after  completion 
of  instruction  relating  to  the  skills  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy. 

In  addition  to  the  chemistry  tests  two  developmental  level  tests  were 
administered  by  the  investigator  just  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
instruction  of  the  mole  concept.  The  first  of  these,  the  Skemp  Test, 
was  considered  to  be  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  subject  to  perform 
second-order  operations.  The  second  consisted  of  a  battery  of  three 
neo-Piagetian  tasks  representing  different  aspects  of  formal  opera¬ 
tional  thought.  In  addition  to  the  test  instruments  two  written 
remedial  units  representing  the  skills  tested  in  Quiz  One  and  Quiz  Two 
respectively  were  developed.  These  were  administered  immediately 
after  these  quizzes  and  returned  in  the  next  chemistry  class  period. 

Three  tests  were  applied  to  the  Final  Test  data  in  order  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  These  tests 
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were  the  White  and  Clark  test  of  inclusion,  an  ’ ordering- theoretic’ 
method  developed  by  Bart  and  others,  and  a  scaling  method  developed 
by  Dayton  and  Macready.  As  a  result  of  this  procedure  the  hypothesized 
hierarchy  was  rejected  but  a  number  of  other  smaller  hierarchies 
derived  from  the  same  set  of  skills  were  suggested  as  possible  alter¬ 
natives.  Ultimately,  after  testing  these  hierarchies  the  arrangement 
of  skills  represented  in  Figure  15  (p.  191)  was  considered  to  represent 
a  psychometrically  valid  hierarchy.  This  hierarchy  contained  seven 
of  the  eight  skills  represented  in  the  hypothesized  hierarchy.  The 
validity  of  this  hierarchy  was  confirmed  by  a  test  of  transfer  in 
which  a  significant  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  gain  of 
subordinate  skills  and  gain  of  related  superordinate  skills.  The 
results  obtained  from  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the 
ordering-theoretic  method  were  not  identical  but  showed  substantial 
agreement.  The  hierarchies  derived  from  application  of  these  methods 
were  not  entirely  consistent  with  those  validated  by  application  of 
Dayton  and  Macready* s  procedures.  In  such  cases  the  hierarchies 
validated  by  Dayton  and  Macready* s  procedures  were  accepted  because 
they  considered  the  validity  of  the  hierarchy  as  a  complete  entity 
rather  than  by  aggregating  hierarchical  connections  between  pairs  of 
skills. 

Correlations  between  scores  on  each  of  the  developmental  tests 
and  the  tests  for  each  of  the  chemistry  skills  were  generally  signifi¬ 
cant  but  moderate.  The  largest  correlation  was  only  0.43.  Collec¬ 
tively  the  two  developmental  level  tests  accounted  for  no  more  than 
18  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  scores  for  any  of  the  tests  for  the 
chemistry  skills.  This  was  substantially  less  than  the  proportion  of 
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the  variance  in  the  same  chemistry  skills  tests  scores  which  was 
accounted  for  by  scores  on  the  tests  of  subordinate  skills.  When  the 
developmental  test  scores  were  entered  after  scores  for  subordinate 
skills  into  regression  equations  in  which  the  dependent  variable  in 
each  case  was  a  related  superordinate  skill  the  increase  in  explained 
variance  was  negligible  for  the  three  most  superordinate  skills  and 
relatively  small  in  all  cases. 

Implications 

The  study  has  implications  for  the  methodology  of  learning 
hierarchy  validation,  the  arrangement  of  instruction  for  the  mole, 
and  the  relationship  between  Gagnean  and  Piagetian  theory. 

Until  generally  acceptable  methods  are  available  for  the  valida¬ 
tion  of  learning  hierarchies  consistent  progress  cannot  be  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  instruction  of  intellectual  skills  nor  can  the 
hierarchy  model  itself  be  properly  articulated.  Two  of  the  methods 
applied  in  the  present  study,  the  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  Dayton 
and  Macready  method,  offer  much  promise  in  this  regard.  The  White  and 
Clark  test  has  significant  advantages  over  earlier  methods  which 
consider  skills  in  pairs.  In  particular  it  allows  for  errors  of 
measurement  and  provides  an  appropriate  test  of  significance.  However, 
in  its  original  form  it  has  several  limitations.  It  allows  only  for 
exceptions  due  to  measurement  error  and  is  restricted  in  the  number 
of  test  items  which  can  be  used.  Further,  it  is  restricted  to  consid¬ 
eration  of  skills  in  pairs.  The  first  limitation  has  been  removed  by 
Linke’s  modification  to  allow  for  different  degrees  of  stringency, 
although  in  turn  it  should  be  recognized  that  Linke’s  modification 
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re-introduces  an  element  of  arbitrariness  into  the  decision  of  hierar¬ 
chical  dependency  between  two  skills.  The  second  limitation  has  been 
removed  by  Griffiths  and  Cornish  in  the  context  of  the  present  study. 
The  modification  proposed  is  considered  to  be  an  important  outcome  of 
the  study.  The  third  limitation  is  shared  by  most  other  methods  which 
have  been  used  in  the  validation  of  hierarchies,  but  is  nevertheless 
an  important  limitation  because  the  aggregation  of  pairs  of  skills 
which  are  hierarchically  related  may  not  lead  to  the  same  hierarchy 
as  when  that  hierarchy  is  considered  as  a  composite. 

This  latter  limitation  is  removed  in  the  method  suggested  by 
Dayton  and  Macready,  which  considers  the  pattern  of  responses  in  the 
composite  hierarchy.  Moreover,  this  method  has  an  appropriate  statis¬ 
tical  test  of  the  goodness  of  fit  between  hierarchy  and  data.  How¬ 
ever,  it,  too,  has  several  disadvantages.  Firstly,  while  in  theory  it 
subsumes  the  White  and  Clark  test  in  practice  the  Dayton  and  Macready 
method  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  this.  Secondly, 
this  results  in  the  need  to  make  mastery  decisions  for  each  subject 
with  respect  to  each  skill.  Thirdly,  the  statistical  methods  applied 
by  Dayton  and  Macready  are  not  robust  when  even  a  small  number  of 
misclassif ications  occur  with  respect  to  'true1  mastery  status.  The 
appropriate  classification  of  subjects  as  masters  or  non-masters  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance.  Despite  these  limitations  the 
Dayton  and  Macready  method  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  available 
test  of  the  validity  of  an  hierarchy.  In  addition  to  considering  the 
hierarchy  as  a  whole  it  also  allows  a  direct  test  of  the  goodness  of 
fit  of  alternative  hierarchies  to  the  same  data. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  application  of  the  White  and 
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Clark  test  and  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  to  the  same  data  may 
not  lead  to  acceptance  of  the  same  ’validated’  hierarchy.  It  is 
important  to  examine  this  suggestion  in  the  light  of  empirical  evi¬ 
dence.  Except  in  the  present  study  no  such  evidence  exists.  In  the 
present  study  it  was  found  that  different  ’validated'  hierarchies 
emerged  as  a  result  of  applying  the  two  methods  to  the  same  data. 

A  third  ’psychometric’  method,  the  ordering-theoretic  method, 
was  also  applied  to  the  same  data.  The  ordering-theoretic  method, 
like  the  White  and  Clark  test,  considers  skills  in  pairs.  The  method 
appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  White  and  Clark  test  in  that  it  does 
not  allow  for  errors  of  measurement,  requires  a  mastery  decision  and 
does  not  include  an  appropriate  statistical  test.  However,  it  is  very 
simple  to  apply  and  may  not  yield  results  significantly  different  to 
those  obtained  from  application  of  the  White  and  Clark  test.  The 
relationship  between  the  result  of  applying  each  method  to  the  same 
data  has  not  been  tested  except  in  the  present  data.  The  results 
obtained  support  the  possibility  of  substituting  the  ordering-theoretic 
method  for  the  White  and  Clark  test  although  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  results  obtained  from  one  study  may  only  be  considered 
suggestive.  A  further  consideration  relating  to  which  of  these 
methods  should  be  used  relates  to  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
investigation.  If  the  relationship  between  a  particular  pair(s)  of 
skills  is  of  major  importance,  the  White  and  Clark  test  is  the  most 
appropriate  available.  If  the  validity  of  a  composite  hierarchy 
represents  the  central  question  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method  appears 
to  be  most  appropriate.  In  this  case  a  preliminary  sifting  of  the 
data  to  indicate  the  most  likely  hierarchy (ies)  may  be  necessary.  The 
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White  and  Clark  test  and  the  ordering-theoretic  method  appear  to  be 
appropriate  for  this  purpose.  However,  if  similar  hierarchies  emerge 
from  the  application  of  these  two  methods  and  these  hierarchies  are 
to  be  further  tested  by  application  of  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method, 
the  simpler  ordering- theoretic  method  may  be  considered  appropriate. 

Two  further  implications  relating  to  the  methodology  of  learning 
hierarchy  validation  emerge  from  the  present  study.  The  first  is  that 
testing  after  instruction  rather  than  during  instruction  is  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  second  is  that  it  is  possible  to  identify  an  hierarchy  which 
is  valid  in  terms  of  its  transfer  characteristics  as  well  as  its 
psychometric  characteristics  when  instruction  is  delivered  in  a  normal 
classroom  setting  rather  than  in  a  programmed  format. 

With  respect  to  the  sequencing  of  instruction  leading  to  learning 
of  the  mole  concept  several  implications  of  the  present  study  may  be 
stated.  Firstly,  a  major  implication  is  that  a  number  of  intellectual 
skills  have  been  identified  each  of  which  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  the  learning  of  the  key  skill  in  the  mole  concept.  Thus,  the  ability 
to  determine  the  relative  number  of  particles  in  given  mole  quantities 
of  substances,  the  ability  to  inter-convert  the  number  of  moles  of  a 
substance  and  the  number  of  particles  present,  the  ability  to  determine 
the  masses  of  different  substances  which  contain  the  same  number  of 
moles,  the  ability  to  inter-convert  masses  of  substances  and  the  numbers 
of  moles  present,  the  ability  to  relate  the  meaning  of  the  term  mole  to 
molar  mass  and  the  Avogadro  number  of  particles,  and  finally  to  exhibit 
understanding  of  molar  mass  as  a  ratio  are  all  skills  which  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  ability  to  relate  masses  of  substances  in  terms  of  the 
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relative  numbers  of  particles  present.  The  actual  arrangement  of  these 
skills  is  represented  in  Figure  15  (p .  191). 

Several  aspects  of  the  validated  hierarchy  are  of  interest. 

First,  there  is  dispute  amongst  teachers  about  whether  there  is  a  need 
for  students  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  actual  number  of  particles 
in  given  mole  and  mass  quantities  of  substances.  The  data  in  the 
present  study  support  the  need  to  develop  this  ability,  and  in  turn 
therefore  to  gain  an  understanding  of  ’mole'  in  terms  of  the  Avogadro 
number  of  particles.  This  relationship  had  been  hypothesized  to  exist 
by  the  investigator  on  the  grounds  that  it  may  be  easier  for  the 
learner  to  work  through  an  actual  number  of  particles,  even  though 
the  number  is  unusually  large,  than  for  him  to  think  in  terms  of 
relative  numbers .  Another  relationship  which  appears  to  depend  upon 
psychological  factors  rather  than  upon  logical  relationships  is  that 
the  learner  needs  to  be  able  to  calculate  molar  masses  and  to  relate 
masses  of  different  substances  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  moles  present 
before  he  can  determine  the  actual  number  of  particles  or  relative 
number  of  particles  present  in  masses  of  substances.  This  relationship 
was  not  hypothesized  but  is  possibly  related  to  the  fact  that  an 
understanding  of  mass  (or  at  least  weight)  is  nearer  the  learner’s 
direct  experience  than  are  relationships  involving  atoms .  A  further 
more  tentative  suggestion  is  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  learner 
to  be  able  to  calculate  molar  masses  before  he  can  comprehend  the 
formal  meaning  of  the  term  mole.  Finally,  students  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  calculating  molar  masses  of  compounds .  This  appears  to  be 
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further  reflected  in  the  lack  of  a  consistent  hierarchical  relationship 
between  the  ability  to  apply  the  same  fundamental  skills  to  elements 
and  compounds  respectively.  In  general  subjects  who  could  apply  the 
skills  representing  the  mole  concept  to  test  items  involving  elements 
could  also  do  so  for  test  items  relating  to  compounds. 

The  final  implication  of  the  present  study  relates  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  learner  developmental  level  and  acquisition  of  the 
skills  involved  in  learning  the  mole  concept.  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  correlations  between  developmental  level  test  scores  and  scores 
on  the  tests  of  intellectual  skills  would  be  greater  for  the  most 
complex  skills.  No  pattern  was  observed.  Further  the  actual  values 
of  these  correlations  were  never  more  than  moderate  and  were  generally 
significantly  smaller  than  the  correlations  between  skills  exhibiting 
an  hierarchical  relationship  to  one  another.  In  terms  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  variance  in  the  scores  for  tests  of  the  intellectual  skills 
representing  the  mole  concept  which  could  be  accounted  for,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  availability  of  subordinate  skills  was  much  greater  than 
the  influence  of  developmental  level.  This  finding  is  supportive  of 
the  hierarchical  model  of  learning,  and  tends  to  deny  the  importance 
of  developmental  level.  However,  several  qualifications  must  be  placed 
upon  this  interpretation.  Firstly,  the  finding  only  relates  to  the 
particular  content  studied.  Secondly,  the  tendency  of  individuals  to 
revert  to  concrete  thought  when  faced  with  novel  problems  tends  to 
decrease  their  apparent  developmental  level.  This  would  tend  to 
decrease  the  correlations  observed  between  these  test  scores  and 
achievement  scores.  In  addition  the  written  nature  of  the  responses 
to  the  developmental  tests  would  be  expected  to  decrease  the  precision 
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with  which  subjects  were  classified  as  concrete  or  formal.  Despite 
these  qualifications  the  overwhelmingly  greater  influence  of  the 
availability  of  subordinate  skills  is  impressive  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  hierarchical  model. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  further  research  may  be  made.  These 
fall  into  three  categories.  The  first  relates  to  the  methodology  of 
learning  hierarchy  validation,  the  second  to  instruction  in  science, 
and  the  third  to  psychological  considerations  relating  to  science 
instruction.  The  following  suggestions  are  made. 

1.  The  relationship  between  the  results  of  applying  the  White 
and  Clark  test,  the  ordering-theoretic  method  to  the  same  data  should 
be  further  investigated. 

2.  The  Dayton  and  Macready  model  should  be  extended  to  allow 
the  testing  of  larger  hierarchies  and  to  allow  for  unrestricted  mis- 
classif ication  parameters  in  situations  additional  to  those  involving 
the  concept  attainment  model. 

3.  The  White  and  Clark  test  and  the  Dayton  and  Macready  method 
should  be  applied  in  studies  relating  to  developmental  hierarchies. 

4.  The  application  of  the  hierarchical  model  of  learning  should 
be  applied  to  extension  of  the  mole  concept  as  defined  in  the  present 
study.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  mole  in  stoichiometric  calcula¬ 
tions  should  be  investigated  through  this  model. 

5.  It  seems  likely  that  many  concepts  in  physical  science  are 
amenable  to  investigation  through  the  application  of  the  hierarchical 
model.  This  possibility  should  be  investigated  further  in  the  light 
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of  the  more  appropriate  methods  now  available  for  learning  hierarchy 
validation. 

6.  The  relationship  between  developmental  level  and  acquisition 
of  intellectual  skills  should  be  investigated  in  a  variety  of  content 
areas  of  different  levels  of  sophistication. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Quiz  1  Closed  Book  NAME  _ 

Attempt  all  questions.  For  questions  one  to  eight  circle  the  correct 
answer. 

You  are  given  the  following  atomic  weights: 


carbon 

12 

oxygen 

-  16 

chlorine  - 

35.5 

phosphorus 

-  31 

hydrogen  - 

1 

sodium 

-  23 

nitrogen  - 

14 

sulfur 

-  32 

The  AvOgadro  number  =  6.02  x  10 2 3 

If  you  have  any  idea  how  to  tackle  a  question,  even  if  you  cannot 

complete  it,  DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN. 

1.  Which  of  the  following,  if  any,  best  describes  the  meaning  of  the 

term  ' atomic  weight? ’ 

(a)  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  the  element. 

(b)  the  weight  of  one  million  atoms  of  the  element. 

(c)  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  the  element  relative  to  the  weight 

of  one  atom  of  another  element  taken  as  agreed  standard  by 
scientists . 

(d)  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  because  the  atom  is  too 
small. 

2.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium  is  24,  what  is  the  atomic  weight 


of  an  element  whose  atoms  are  6  times  heavier? 


\ 
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(a) 

6 

(b) 

24 

(c) 

144 

(d) 

cannot  answer,  not  enough  information 

3.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  copper  (atomic 
weight  64)  ? 


(a) 

64  atoms 

(b) 

106 

atoms 

(c) 

6.02  x  1023 

,  .  at  oms 

64 

(d) 

6.02 

x  10 

4.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  calcium  (atomic 
weight  40)  ? 


(a) 


40 

Y2  grams 


(b)  40  grams 


(c) 


6.02  x  1023 

40 


grams 


(d)  40  x  6.02  x  1023  grains 


5.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'molecular  weight'  of  a  compound? 

(a)  the  weight  of  one  molecule  of  the  compound. 

r 

(b)  the  weight  of  one  million  (10  )  molecules  of  the  compound. 

(c)  the  weight  of  22.4  molecules  of  the  compound. 

(d)  the  weight  of  one  molecule  relative  to  the  weight  of  one 
atom  of  an  element  taken  as  standard  for  the  atomic  weight 
s  cale. 

6.  If  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  is  44,  what  is  the  molecular 
weight  of  a  gas  whose  molecules  are  twice  as  heavy? 


(a) 

2 

(b)  22 

(c) 

88 

(c)  some  other  number 

7.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  nitric  oxide  (NO) 
(molecular  weight  30)? 


Mr  * 


, 


' 


\ 
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(a)  30  grains 


(c) 


6.02  x  1023 

30 


grains 


(b)  ~  grams 

(d)  30  x  6.02  x  1023  grains 


8.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  hydrogen  sulfide 
(H^S ,  molecular  weight  34)? 


(a) 

34  molecules 

(b) 

6.02 

x  1023 

molecules 

(c) 

10 6  molecules 

(d) 

6.02 

x  1023 

mo  le  cu  les 

34 

9.  Calculate  the  weight  of  one  mole  of: 

(a)  hydrogen  chloride  (HC1)  (b)  carbon  monoxide  (CO) 


(c)  nitrogen  dioxide  (I^) 


(d)  phosphine  (PH^) 


(f)  sodium  sulfide  (Na^S) 


(e)  phosphorus  trioxide  (^2^3) 


it  • 
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APPENDIX  2 


Quiz  2  Closed  Book  NAME  _ _ 

Answer  all  questions.  Please  show  all  your  work.  You  will  lose  no 
marks  for  any  working  which  is  incorrect,  only  for  incorrect  or 
in  comp  le  te  answers  . 

You  are  given  the  following  atomic  weights : 


carb  on 

12 

nitrogen 

14 

calcium 

40 

oxygen 

16 

hydrogen  - 

1 

potassium  - 

39 

iron 

56 

sulfur 

32 

The  Avagadro  number  =  6.02  x  10 2 3 

DO  NOT  SPEND  TOO  LONG  ON  ANY  QUESTION  YOU  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  ANSWERING. 

If  you  have  any  idea  how  to  tackle  a  question,  even  if  you  cannot 
complete  it,  DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN. 

1.  How  many  atoms  are  there  in: 

(a)  2  moles  carbon 

(b)  5  moles  iron 


2.  How  many  moles  are  there  in: 
(a)  6.02  x  1023  atoms  of  iron 


> 

t 

' 


\ 

■ 
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(b)  3.01  x  10 23  atoms  of  carbon 


3.  How  many  molecules  are  there  in: 

(a)  2  moles  carbon  dioxide  (CO^) 

(b)  one-tenth  of  a  mole  of  hydrogen  sulfide  (H^S) 


4.  How  many  moles  are  there  in: 

(a)  6.02  x  1023  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO^) 

(b)  3.01  x  1025  molecules  of  sulphur  dioxide  (SO^) 


5.  How  many  moles  are  represented  by: 

(a)  24g  carbon 

(b)  10 g  calcium 


6.  What  is  the  weight  of: 
(a)  2  moles  sulfur 


(b)  2  moles  of  potassium 


4 


^  '  ? 
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7.  How  many  moles  are  represented  by: 

(a)  60g  nitric  oxide  (NO) 

(b)  23g  nitrogen  dioxide  (NO2) 


8.  What  is  the  weight  of: 

(a)  2  moles  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO^) 

(b)  one-tenth  of  a  mole  of  hydrogen  sulfide  (H^S) 


9.  How  many  moles  of  potassium  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  as 
0.5  moles  calcium? 


10.  How  many  atoms  of  sulfur  are  represented  by  the  number  of  moles 
containing  10 10  atoms  of  carbon? 


11.  How  many  moles  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO^)  contains  the  same  number 
of  molecules  as  1.5  moles  of  water  (H^O) ? 


12.  How  many  molecules  of  sulfur  dioxide  (SO^)  are  represented  by  the 

9  n 

number  of  moles  containing  10  molecules  of  water  (H^O) ? 


* 


\ 
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13.  Calculate  the  mass  of  carbon  representing  the  same  number  of 
moles  as  64  grams  of  sulfur. 


14.  How  many  moles  of  iron  would  weigh  the  same  as  2  moles  of  carbon? 


15.  Calculate  the  mass  of  water  (H^O)  containing  the  same  number  of 
moles  as  34  grams  of  hydrogen  sulfide  (^S) . 


16.  How  many  moles  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO^)  would  weigh  the  same  as 
5  moles  of  water  (^0)  ? 


’ 


'  ^ 
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APPENDIX  3 


Quiz  3  Closed  Book  NAME  _ 

Answer  all  questions.  Please  show  all  your  work.  You  will  lose  no 
marks  for  any  working  which  is  incorrect,  only  for  incorrect  or 
in  comp le  te  answers . 

You  are  given  the  following  atomic  weights: 


aluminum  - 

27 

nitrogen  - 

14 

carb  on 

12 

oxygen 

16 

copper 

64 

potassium  - 

39 

hydrogen  - 

1 

sulfur 

32 

The  Avagadro  number  =  6.02  x  10 2 3 

DO  NOT  SPEND  TOO  LONG  ON  ANY  QUESTION  YOU  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  ANSWERING. 

If  you  have  any  idea  how  to  tackle  a  question,  even  if  you  cannot 
complete  it,  DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN. 

1.  How  many  atoms  are  there  in  6.4  grams  of  copper? 


2.  What  is  the  mass  of  3.01  x  10 2 5  atoms  of  sulfur? 


3.  Calculate  the  mass  of  potassium  containing  the  same  number  of 


atoms  as  108  grams  of  aluminum. 


* 


\ 
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4.  Calculate  the  mass  of  carbon  containing  4  times  as  many  atoms  as 
64  grams  of  sulfur. 


5.  How  many  molecules  are  there  in  8.8  grams  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO^)? 


6.  What  is  the  mass  of  6.02  x  1022  molecules  of  sulfur  dioxide? 


7.  Calculate  the  mass  of  hydrogen  sulfide  (^S)  containing  the  same 
number  of  molecules  as  54  grams  of  water  (^0)  . 


8.  Calculate  the  mass  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  containing  3  times  as 
many  molecules  as  90  grams  of  nitric  oxide  (NO) . 


'  ■  •-  ■  ■ 
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APPENDIX  4A 


NAME  _ _ _ 

DATE  _ _ 

Chemistry  10  Test 

This  is  a  closed  book  test.  Attempt  all  questions.  Answer  multiple 
choice  questions  by  circling  the  appropriate  letter. 

In  the  questions  which  are  not  multiple  choice,  it  is  very  important 
that  you  show  all  your  work.  You  will  lose  no  marks  for  any  work 
which  is  incorrect,  only  for  incorrect  or  incomplete  answers. 


Please  use  the  following 

atomic 

weights : 

aluminum  - 

27 

magnesium  - 

24 

calcium 

40 

nitrogen 

14 

carbon 

12 

oxygen  - 

16 

chlorine  - 

36.5 

potassium  - 

39 

copper  - 

64 

silver 

10  8 

hydrogen  - 

1 

sodium 

23 

iron  - 

56 

sulfur 

32 

The  Avogadro  number  (N)  : 

is  6.02 

x  1023 

DO  NOT  SPEND  TOO  LONG  ON  ANY  ONE  QUESTION  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  DIFFICULTY 
ANSWERING. 

If  you  have  any  idea  how  to  tackle  a  question,  even  if  you  cannot 
complete  it,  DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN. 
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1.  How  many  moles  of  magnesium  would  weigh  the  same  as  six  moles  of 
carbon? 


2.  How  many  molecules  are  there  in  23  grams  of  nitrogen  dioxide 

(no2)? 


3.  How  many  moles  of  the  named  compound  are  there  in: 

(a)  6.02  x  1023  molecules  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)? 

(b)  3.01  x  1025  molecules  of  sulfur  trioxide  (SO^)  ? 


1 2 

4.  Consider  10  atoms  of  calcium.  How  many  atoms  of  carbon  are 
needed  to  give  the  same  number  of  moles  as  this  number  of  atoms 
of  calcium? 


5.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  hydrogen  chloride 
(HCl)  ? 


(a) 


36.5 


grams 


12 

6.02  x  10  23 


(b)  36.5  grams 


(d)  36.5  x  6.02  x  1023  grams 


(c) 


36.5 


grams 


'' 
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6.  Which  of  the  following,  if  any,  describes  the  meaning  of  atomic 
weight? 

(a)  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  the  element. 

(b)  the  weight  of  one  million  atoms  of  the  element. 

(c)  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  the  element  relative  to  the  weight 

of  one  atom  of  another  element  taken  as  a  standard  agreed 
upon  by  scientists. 

(d)  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  because  the  atom  is  too 
small. 

7.  How  many  atoms  are  there  in: 

(a)  2  moles  of  copper?  (b)  half  a  mole  of  iron? 

8.  How  many  moles  of  nitrogen  C^)  contain  the  same  number  of  mole¬ 
cules  as  2  moles  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  ? 

9.  How  many  molecules  are  there  in: 

(a)  3  moles  of  hydrogen  gas  (H~)  ?  (b)  one-tenth  of  a  mole  of 

hydrogen  chloride  (HC1)  ? 


10. 


How  many  atoms  are  there  in  10.8  grams  of  silver? 


\ 
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11.  If  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  is  33,  what  is  the  molecular 
weight  of  a  gas  whose  molecules  are  three  times  as  heavy? 


(a) 

3 

(b)  11 

(c) 

99 

(d)  some  other  number 

12.  Calculate  the  weight  of  one  mole  of: 

(a)  sodium  chloride  (NaCl)  (b)  nitric  oxide  (NO) 

(c)  sulfur  dioxide  (SC^)  (d)  methane  (CH^) 

(e)  ethane  (C^H^)  (f)  hydrogen  sulfide  (^S) 

13.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  sodium? 

23 

(a)  Y2  Srams  (b)  23  grams 

2  3 

(c)  —  grams  (d)  23  x  6.02  x  10 2 3  grams 

14.  How  many  moles  of  sodium  contains  the  same  number  of  atoms  as 
0.5  moles  of  calcium? 

15.  Calculate  the  mass  of  copper  representing  the  same  number  of 
moles  as  24  grams  of  carbon. 

16.  Which  of  the  following  best  represents  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"molecular  weight"  of  a  compound? 


■V 

’ 

* 
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(a)  the  sum  of  the  actual  weights  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

(b)  the  weight  of  one  molecule  of  the  compound  relative  to  the 

weight  of  one  molecule  of  hydrogen. 

(c)  the  weight  of  22.4  molecules  of  the  compound. 

(d)  the  weight  of  one  molecule  relative  to  the  weight  of  one 

atom  of  the  element  taken  as  standard  for  the  atomic  weight 
s  cale. 

17.  What  is  the  mass  of  3.01  x  1025  atoms  of  carbon? 

18.  How  many  moles  of  the  named  compound  are  represented  by: 

(a)  88  grams  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO^)? 

(b)  32  grams  of  sulfur  dioxide  (SO^) ? 

19.  Calculate  the  mass  of  ammonia  (NH^)  containing  twice  as  many 

molecules  as  32  grams  of  oxygen  (O2) . 

20.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  magnesium? 


(a) 

24  atoms 

(b) 

10 6  atoms 

(c) 

6.02  x  1023 

atoms 

(d) 

6.02  x  10 2 3  atoms 

24 

How 

many  moles  are  there 

in: 

(a) 

6.02  x  1024 

atoms  of 

silver? 

(b)  3.01  x  1023  atoms 

sulfur? 


I 

. 


. 
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22.  What  is  the  weight  of: 

(a)  2  moles  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)? 

(b)  one-tenth  of  a  mole  of  ammonia  (NH^)  ? 


23.  Calculate  the  mass  of  hydrogen  (H^)  containing  the  same  number 
of  molecules  as  14  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO). 


24.  What  is  the  mass  of  6.02  x  10 2 5  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide 

(co2)? 


25.  Calculate  the  mass  of  ammonia  (NH^)  representing  the  same  number 


of  moles  as  28  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  . 


26.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  64,  what  is  the  atomic  weight 
of  an  element  whose  atoms  are  four  times  as  heavy? 

(a)  4  (b)  16 

(c)  256  (d)  cannot  answer,  because  not  enough 

information  is  given 

27.  How  many  moles  are  represented  by: 

(a)  20  grams  of  calcium?  (b)  69  grams  of  sodium? 


■  . 


■ 


•  H  l  \ 
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28.  Consider  106  molecules  of  hydrogen  (H^) •  How  many  molecules  of 
carbon  dioxide  are  needed  to  give  the  same  number  of  moles  as 
this  number  of  molecules  of  hydrogen? 


29.  Calculate  the  mass  of  calcium  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms 
as  108  grams  of  aluminum. 


30.  What  is  the  weight  of: 

(a)  3  moles  of  calcium?  (b)  one-tenth  of  a  mole  of  calcium? 


31.  How  many  moles  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  would  weigh  the  same  as 
4  moles  of  nitrogen  (N^  ? 


32.  Calculate  the  mass  of  magnesium  containing  3  times  as  many  atoms 
as  36  grams  of  carbon. 


33.  Which  of  the  following  represents  one  mole  of  carbon  monoxide 


(CO)? 

(a)  28  molecules 


6.02  x  1023 


molecules 


(b)  10 6  molecules 


(c) 


28 


(d)  6.02  x  1023  molecules 


■ 


-  - ' 


■ 
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APPENDIX  4B 

ITEMS  TESTING  SKILLS  A  TO  H,  FINAL  TEST 


A 

(mass : 

relative  #  particles) 

19,  23,  29,  32 

B 

(mass : 

//  particles) 

2,  10,  17,  24 

C 

(mole : 

relative  //  particles) 

4,  8,  14,  28 

D 

(mole  : 

#  particles) 

3,  7,  9,  21 

E 

(mass : 

equal  //  moles) 

1,  15,  25,  31 

F 

(mass : 

//  moles) 

18,  22,  27,  30 

G 

(mole : 

molar  mass,  L  particles) 

5,  13,  20,  33 

H 

(molar 

mass  as  a  ratio) 

6*,  11,  16*,  26 

*  These  items  were  dropped  from  the  analysis. 

N.B.  Item  12  was  included  as  a  linking  item  between  elements  and 
compounds . 


.  •  -i 
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APPENDIX  5 


THE  TEST  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  LEVEL 

NAME_ 

DATE 


This  booklet  consists  of  four  exercises. 
IT  IS  NOT  A  TEST.  However,  we  would  like 
to  see  the  approach  you  use  in  arriving 
at  your  solution  to  each  task.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  you  show  all 


your  work  clearly . 
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The  Two  Solids  (TS) 

This  task  involves  separately  submerging  two  solids  in  some  water  in 
a  graduate.  Read  the  instructions  carefully.  DO  NOT  answer  any 
questions  until  you  are  ready,  BUT  once  you  have  begun  a  new  question 
DO  NOT  change  any  previous  answers.  Answer  the  questions  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear. 

1.  Compare  the  two  solids,  e.g.  ,  Are  they  the  same  colour,  how  do 
their  weights  compare,  are  they  the  same  size,  .  .  .? 


2.  Write  down  the  number  on  the  graduate  which  corresponds  to  the 
water  level. 


3.  Very  carefully  lower  solid  A  into  the  water  until  it  rests  on  the 
bottom.  Write  down  the  new  water  level. 


4.  WITHOUT  DOING  IT,  predict  what  water  level  you  would  expect  if 
solid  B  had  been  put  in  the  water  instead  of  solid  A. 


5.  Explain  as  carefully  as  you  can  how  you  arrived  at  your  answer  to 
question  4^. 


■>  *. 
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6.  Carefully  remove  solid  A  from  the  graduate,  and  replace  it  with 
solid  B.  Write  down  the  new  water  level. 


7.  Explain  any  differences  in  your  answers  to  _4  and  6_. 
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The  Ratio  Task  (RT) 

The  figure  drawn  below  represents  a  SMALL  chemical  flask.  When 
measured  with  large  paper  clips ,  the  height  of  the  small  flask  was 
found  to  be  4  clips.  When  a  similar  LARGE  flask  (not  shown  in  the 
diagram)  was  measured  with  the  same  large  paper  clips,  it  was  found 


to  be  6  clips  high. 

Now  please  do  these  things: 

1.  Measure  the  height  of  the 
small  flask  on  the  right 
using  the  SMALL  paper  clips 
provided.  The  height  is 
_  SMALL  paper  clips. 

2.  PREDICT  the  height  of  the 

LARGE  flask  if  it  were 
measured  with  the  same 
small  clips .  The  height 
of  the  LARGE  flask  would 
be  _ . 

3.  EXPLAIN  how  you  arrived 
at  your  prediction.  You 
may  use  diagrams,  words, 
or  calculations.  Please 
explain  your  steps  care¬ 
fully  . 

EXPLANATION  (Be  precise) 


. 

.  &  v  ■  •  -  ■  f 


The  Radio  Task  (RA) 
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A  transistor  radio 
following  "extras" 


O  6 


if  you  want 


costs  $40,  but  you  can  buy  any  of  the 
to: 


leather  case 


O  O 

k/7777/ 


OR  carrying  strap 


OR  extra  battery 


m 


$10 


$5 


$2 


OR  ear  phone 


$1 


Suppose  you  want  to  buy  a  radio.  Write  down  or  draw  as  many  different 
choices  as  you  can  think  of. 

For  example 


O  O 

v///m 


radio  +  case  +  earphone 


O  O 


radio  +  strap 


Put  your  answers  on  the  special  answer  sheet  on  the  next  page. 


* 


■ 
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APPENDIX  6 


THE  SKEMP  TEST 

SK6:  PRACTICE  SHEET 


Operation  1 

C  — ■  D 

f— < 

P  —  T 

In  the  above  figures,  the  one  on  the  left  of  each  pair  has 
been  changed  to  the  one  on  the  right  by  means  of  the  sane  simple 
operation.  In  other  words,  the  above  figures  given  three  examples 
of  a  particular  operation.  You  have  to  find  out  what  the  operation 

is,  and  then  do  the  same  operation  to  some  other  figures. 

What  is  the  operation?  It  is  reversing  from  left  to  right. 

Do  this  on  each  of  the  figures  below,  and  fill  in  the  answers  in 

the  blank  spaces.  Check  with  the  answers  on  the  blackboard  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  understood. 


Do  Operation  1 
on  these. 

n 

l 

>- 

c  - 

Hare  is  a  different  operation: 

Operation  2 

<] 

t 

□ 

□  ^ 

□  A 

*+*  *+• 
c  —o 

When  you  have  found  out  what  it  is,  do  it  on  the  figures 
below.  Check  with  the  answers  on  the  board. 


Do  Operation 
on  these. 


2 


’ 


k 
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SK6:  DEMONSTRATION  SHEET 
OPERATIONS  A  TO  E 

(OPERATIONS  F  TO  J  ARE  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE) 


Operation  A 

~  -  1 

O 

V-A 

o  A  J. 

VT  ^  c 

Operation  B 

j>-V 

X 

- T~  X 

o  v*  < 

Operation  C 

9  -X 

o 

t 

X 

VV  T 

T  V  V 

Operation  D 

-  — o  o 

1  _  ! 
-  o  o 

II 

-  O  c 

-  o  a 

Operation  E 

X 

X 

|  X 

\ 

M 

—  S  —  s 

SK6:  DEMONSTRATION  SHEET 


OPERATIONS  F  TO  J 


XX  X 

TTT  T 

A  A  AAA  A 

Operation  J 

0  o  o 

O  OO  O 

SS£S  SS 

NAME  .  SCHOOL  . 

Last  Firet  Middle 

AGE . . .  GRADE .  BOY  GIRL  DATE . 

Years  (Circle  one)  Day  Month  Yr. 

SK6:  PART  I 


Find  out  the  operations  from  the  DEMONSTRATION  SHEET,  and 
fill  in  the  answers  in  the  blank  spaces,  Just  as  you  did  on  the 
PRACTICE  SHEET. 


Do  Operation 

A  on  these. 

C 

- 

r  - 

\J  — 

Do  Operation 

B  on  these. 

—  . 

M-* 

o 

*♦* 

Do  Operation 

C  on  these. 

i 

V 

/ 

u- 

Do  Operation 

D  on  these. 

— 

-i- 

SK6: 


PART  I 


(CONTINUED) 


Do  Operation 
on  these. 


Do  Operation  G 
on  these. 

— 

X 

o  o 

Do  Operation  H 
on  these. 

•S 

T 

t 

o  -J- 

o 

Do  Operation  I 
on  these. 

o 

o  ^ 

*+• 

h 

Do  Operation  J 
on  these. 

X  X 

ecc 

T 

s  s 

AAA 

/// 

> 

1 

ANSWER  SHEET  FOR  SK6 


PART  I 


Here  are  the  answers  to  the  problems  you  did.  Go  through 
these  carefully  and  put  a  tick  in  the  right  hand  margin  if  you  think 
that  you  got  the  whole  line  right.  If  you  are  not  sure,  ask  for  an 
explanation. 


1 - 

Operation  A  is: 
turn  the  other 
way  up. 

- o 

t 

0 - 

I  -  1 

l 

'  '  • 
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ANSWER  SHEET  FOR  SK6,  PART  I 
(CONTINUED) 


Operation  C  is: 
double  every¬ 
thing. 


Operation  H  is 
double  the  lover 

s 

S 

o  O 

O 

_  o 

part. 

T 

TT 

H-  *+-  ■+ 

-t- 

-+*  ■+* 

Operation  I  is: 
double  the 
smaller  part. 

I 

O  o  o 

+-  ~~  + 

o_o 

-h  +  + 

(J 

Operation  J  is: 
interchange 
the  numbers. 

X  x  XXX 

O  O  O  00 

T  _^TT 
SS  S 

AAA  AAA 
///_"/// 

- 

'v 
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NAME . 

Last  First 

AGE .  GRADE. 

Years 


.  SCHOOL . 

Middle 

..  BOY  GIRL  DATE . 

(Circle  one)  Day  Month  Yr. 


SK6:  PART  II 


In  PART  II  the  problem  is  to  combine  the  operations  on  the 
DEMONSTRATION  SHEET,  or  to  do  them  in  reverse,  or  both.  When 
combining  operations,  they  are  to  be  done  in  the  order  given  (i.e. , 
"Combine  C  and  G"  means  "Do  Operation  C  first  and  then  do  Operation 
G.") 


Look  at  the  examples  given  below  and  then  carry  out  the 
operations  indicated  on  the  following  three  pages. 


EXAMPLE: 

Reverse  B 

—  1 

n-c 

X  > 

— ►  *  O 

o  Y 

EXAMPLE: 

Combine  C  &  G 

o  +  ■+■ 

-f-  o  o 

X  V  v  v  v 

vv  T  T 

1  H 

1 

I  EXAMPLE: 

;  Reverse  and 
combine  GAB 

X  X  — >  %  o 
o  o 

' 


. 


’ 
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SK6:  PART  II 


Reverse  G 

1 _ 

XX  ^ 
x  x 

oo  c*  o  - 

Reverse  D 

c  o 

0  c 

t 

o  > 

c  > 

o  v 

C  V 

Reverse  C 

2- 

J- 

c  - 

Reverse  F 

t 

1 _ l 

t 

O 

X  - 

Reverse  H 

+  +■ 
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SKS:  PART  II 


Combine  B  &  F 

1 

- 

r  ^ 

Combine  F  &  B 

= 

L 

/ 

* 

SK6 


PART  II 


Reverse  and 
Coabine  B  &  J 

< 

1 

O  - 

X 

°  X 

°  £  — - 
c  * 

O  0 

>< 

1 

Reverse  and 
Coabine  H  &  E 

X 

X  x 

X  x 

xxxx 

o 

xx 

Reverse  and 
j  Coabine  A  &  I 

CO 

x,- 

■  . 

1 
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APPENDIX  7 

PROTOCOLS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TEST  OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL  LEVEL  AND  THE  SKEMP  TEST 

The  following  protocols  were  used  for  the  administration  of  the  Test 

of  Developmental  Level  and  the  Skemp  Test.  The  page  numbers  have  been 

changed  to  correspond  with  those  in  Appendices  5  and  6. 

Test  of  Developmental  Level 

1.  "What  we  are  going  to  do  is  not  a  test  but  a  series  of  tasks 
designed  to  help  us  find  out  how  you  deal  with  certain  kinds  of 
situations . " 

2.  "Please  begin  by  putting  your  name  on  the  front  page  of  the 
booklet.  If  you  have  any  questions  now  or  during  this  period 
please  direct  them  to  me  by  raising  your  hand." 

3.  "Now  turn  to  page  262.  We  will  begin  with  the  task  called  ’The 
Two  Solids'  because  it  requires  demonstration  by  me." 

4.  "Question  one  asks  you  to  compare  the  solids." 

A  brass  cylinder  and  an  identical  aluminum  cylinder  was  displayed. 
Several  members  of  the  class  in  different  parts  of  the  room  were 
asked  to  handle  and  examine  the  cylinders  and  to  describe  as  many 
properties  of  them  as  they  could.  In  each  case  the  similarity  in 
size  and  shape  and  the  difference  in  weight  were  noted,  as  well 
as  extraneous  characteristics  such  as  colour,  sheen,  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  thread. 

5.  Attention  was  drawn  to  a  graduated  cylinder  containing  coloured 
water.  Several  subjects  were  asked  to  read  the  level  of  the  water 
and,  after  complete  agreement,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  write 
down  this  number  as  the  answer  to  question  two. 


'  .  •  -- 
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6.  The  aluminum  cylinder  (A)  was  carefully  lowered  into  the  water  in 
the  graduated  cylinder  until  the  aluminum  cylinder  rested  on  the 
bottom,  completely  submerged.  Again  several  subjects  were  asked 
to  determine  the  level  of  the  water.  This  was  recorded  as  the 
answer  to  question  three. 

7.  Subjects  were  then  asked  to  answer  questions  four  and  five. 

8.  When  all  members  of  the  group  had  completed  these  questions  the 
aluminum  cylinder  (A)  was  removed  and  the  brass  cylinder  (B) 
lowered  into  the  water.  The  new  water  level  was  ascertained  by 
several  subjects,  and  the  group  asked  to  respond  to  question  seven 
if  they  needed  to  and  could.  At  this  point  the  class  was  reminded 
not  to  change  any  of  their  previous  answers. 

9.  "Now  turn  to  page  264."  The  use  of  the  paper  clips  was  demon¬ 
strated  and  the  class  then  asked  to  answer  the  remaining  three 
tasks  (including  one  which  was  deleted  from  the  analysis  and  is 
not  shown  in  Appendix  5) .  Subjects  were  asked  not  to  discuss  the 
items  and  to  remain  in  their  seats  until  everyone  had  finished. 

The  Skemp  Test 

1.  "Please  complete  the  information  requested  on  page  270.  Pages 
272  and  273  have  been  separated.  Leave  them  face  down  until  told 
to  refer  to  them.  Once  again  this  is  not  a  test  which  will  count 
against  you  in  any  way.  Do  what  you  can.  Don't  worry  if  you  are 
unsure  of  some  items.  The  first  parts  are  for  practice  and  we 
will  go  on  to  the  later  part  after  we've  talked  about  the  early 
answers ." 

2.  "Let's  look  at  page  266.  Any  questions?"  Questions  were  dealt 


with  as  they  arose. 


< 
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3.  After  all  subjects  were  satisfied  with  the  illustrations  on  page 

267  they  were  asked  to  turn  to  page  268. 

4.  "On  page  268  and  269  are  ten  more  operations.  What  you  have  to 
do  is  find  out  what  each  operation  is  and  apply  it  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  pages  270  and  271.  I  suggest  you  find  out  A  and  apply 
it,  find  out  B  and  apply  it,  etc.  Do  not  turn  to  page  272  until 
told . 

5.  When  all  subjects  had  completed  as  much  as  they  could  of  pages 

268  to  271  they  were  asked  to  turn  over  pages  272  and  273  and  to 
compare  their  answers  with  the  correct  answers  indicated  on  these 
pages.  Any  discrepancies  were  discussed  with  the  whole  group. 

6.  The  group  was  asked  to  turn  to  page  274  and  the  examples  on  that 
page  were  discussed  until  each  member  of  the  group  agreed  that  he 
or  she  understood  the  examples.  They  were  then  asked  to  complete 
as  many  items  as  they  could  on  pages  275-277,  and  to  remain  seated 
without  talking  until  everyone  had  finished. 

7.  When  everyone  had  finished  the  subjects  were  thanked  for  their 
co-operation  and  asked  not  to  keep  any  of  the  pages . 
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APPENDIX  8 

REMEDIAL  UNIT  1 


NAME _ 

SCHOOL 

Atomic  Weights  and  Moles 


Atomic  Weights 

The  end  result  of  your  present  work  is  the  ability  to  calculate 
numbers  of  atoms  in  given  weights  of  elements,  and  similarly  with 
numbers  of  molecules  in  given  weights  of  compounds.  Chemists  need  to 
be  able  to  do  this  because  chemical  reactions  take  place  between  atoms 
and  molecules,  and  it  is  important  for  them  to  know  just  how  many 
atoms  and  molecules  react.  You  will  need  this  skill  to  learn  to  do 
other  things  in  this  course,  and  in  any  future  chemistry  you  do.  A 
little  time  spent  now  may  save  you  a  lot  later.  But  there  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  .  .  .  atoms  and  molecules  are  so  small  that  we  cannot  see  them, 
let  alone  count  them  out,  as  we  would  count  apples  or  oranges  for 
example.  To  help  in  this  chemists  use  the  ’mole.  ' 

The  usefulness  of  the  ’mole’  is  that  it  allows  us  to  count  atoms 
and  molecules  indirectly.  That  is,  we  can  say  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  a  given  weight  of  an  element  contains  a  certain  number  of 
atoms,  or  that  a  given  weight  of  a  compound  contains  a  certain  number 
of  molecules.  Moles  are  the  link  that  allow  us  to  do  this. 

Let’s  begin  by  considering  just  how  small  atoms  are.  Most  mole¬ 
cules  are  about  the  same  size  as  atoms  but  just  a  bit  bigger.  To  get 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  an  atom  consider  the  following  approximate 


'  \ 
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sizes 


a  boy  100cm  tall 


1  cm  on  a  ruler 


1  cm 


a  fine  grain  of  sand 


a  virus 


a  large  molecule 


an  atom 


Note  that  each  time  we  divide  by  one  hundred.  Try  to  divide  one 
centimetre  on  a  ruler  one  hundred  times.  You  can  just  about  do  it. 
That’s  about  the  size  of  a  fine  grain  of  sand.  Notice  that  to  get 
down  to  the  size  of  an  atom  you  have  to  divide  the  grain  of  sand 
100  x  100  x  100  times.  That  is  one  million  times  more.  No  wonder  we 
cannot  count  the  number  of  atoms  in  even  a  few  grains  of  an  element! 

Although  we  cannot  see  atoms,  and  cannot  weigh  them  individually, 
it  is  possible  to  compare  their  weights.  Consider  the  following 
illustration . 

Think  of  three  kinds  of  nails.  Let's  call  them  type  A,  B,  and  C. 
We  do  not  know  the  specific  weight  of  any  of  them,  but  we  do  know  that 
A  is  twice  as  heavy  as  B  and  that  A  is  four  times  as  heavy  as  C.  That 
is,  the  relative  weights  are  4=  2-  1. 


A 


B 


C 


Relative  4 
weights 


2 


1 


‘ 
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Now  think  of  small  piles  of  each  kind  of  nail  with  10  nails  in  each. 

How  would  the  weights  of  the  piles  compare? 

The  weights  are  now  40  :  20  :  10 

BUT  the  RELATIVE  WEIGHTS  are  still  4:2:1 

In  general,  as  long  as  you  have  the  SAME  NUMBER  of  each  kind,  the 
relative  weights  of  the  piles  will  equal  the  relative  weights  of  one 
nail  of  each  kind. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  weights  of  atoms.  The  atomic  weight 
of  an  element  is  NOT  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  the  element.  It  is  the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  the  element  relative  to  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
some  standard  element.  The  standard  has  changed  several  times  in  the 
history  of  chemistry,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  When  we  talk  of 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  we  are  comparing  the  weight  of  one 
atom  of  the  element  to  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  the  standard  element, 
or  more  realistically,  we  are  comparing  the  weight  of  a  large  number 
of  atoms  of  the  element  to  the  weight  of  the  SAME  large  number  of 
atoms  of  the  standard.  Today  the  standard  is  carbon.  More  correctly 
the  weight  of  the  carbon  12  isotope  is  given  a  value  of  12.0000  and 
everything  else  is  compared  to  it.  (Do  not  worry  about  the  meaning 
of  ’isotope'  ...  it  will  become  clear  later.)  We  therefore  arrive 
at  the  atomic  weight  scale.  If  we  round  off  the  atomic  weights  of 
some  common  elements  we  find  the  following  as  part  of  the  scale. 

1  12  16  27  32  40  56 

-I - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 

H  C  0  A1  S  Ca  Fe 

Mose  chemistry  books  have  an  atomic  weight  table.  Look  up  those  for 

potassium  (K) ,  bromine  (Br)  and  silver  (Ag) 
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K  =  _ _  Br  =  _ _ Ag  =  _ _ 

Mo  les 

Once  we  have  the  idea  of  atomic  weight  established,  we  can  begin 
to  think  of  moles.  Again  let’s  begin  with  an  illustration:  Suppose 
you  are  provided  with  a  pile  of  small  beads.  You  are  told  that  the 
weight  of  one  bead  is  exactly  one  gram.  You  are  asked  to  find  the 
number  of  beads  without  counting  them.  What  would  you  do? 

Well,  if  you  could  weigh  the  beads  you  would  be  able  to  find  the 
number  by  a  simple  calculation.  Suppose  the  pile  weighed  say  10 
grams.  How  many  beads  would  that  be?  Well,  if  each  weighs  one  gram, 
it  would  take  10  to  weigh  10  grams.  Therefore  there  are  10  beads. 


o 


O 

oo 

ooo 

oooo 


weight  1  gram  10  grams 

number  1  10 

Let's  take  another  example,  only  very  slightly  more  difficult.  Suppose 

a  dozen  apples  weighs  5  lbs.  How  many  apples  would  there  be  in  a  pile 

known  to  weigh  35  lbs.  You  would  work  it  out  this  way. 

5  lbs.  is  the  weight  of  1  dozen 

35 

35  lbs  .  is  the  weight  of  —  dozen 
i.e.,  7  dozen  apples  (or  7  x  12  =  84  apples). 

We  lose  the  same  method  for  using  weights  to  count  out  atoms.  The  mole 
is  the  chemist's  dozen,  except  that  the  number  is  not  twelve  but  much 
larger.  A  mole  of  atoms  is  6.02  x  102  3  atoms.  The  number  6.02  x  1023 

is  also  called  the  Avo.gadro  number  (N)  .  You  might  be  wondering  what 

this  has  to  do  with  counting  out  atoms.  Consider  the  following: 


/ 


\ 
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It  is  possible  for  chemists  to  show  that 
12  grams  of  carbon  contains  6.02  x  1023  atoms. 

Also,  32  grams  of  sulfur  contains  6.02  x  1023  atoms. 

Do  you  see  the  connection?  No?  Think  back  to  the  meaning  of  atomic 
weight,  and  the  significance  of  6.02  x  1023  atoms.  Let  us  try  one 
more. 

24  grams  of  magnesium  contains  6.02  x  1023  atoms. 

Notice  what  is  happening. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element. 

2.  We  take  that  number  of  grams  of  it. 

3.  It  takes  6.02  x  10  atoms  of  the  element  to  make  up  that  weight. 

4.  This  is  one  mole  of  the  element. 

If  you  weigh  out  the  number  of  grams  in  one  atomic  weight,  you  have 
weighed  one  mole.  This  contains  6.02  x  1023  atoms.  THIS  APPLIES  TO 
ALL  ELEMENTS. 

When  we  speak  of  a  mole  of  an  element  we  are  always  referring  to 
the  same  number  of  atoms  no  matter  what  the  element.  We  can  always 
determine  what  weight  of  the  element  this  is  by  looking  up  the  atomic 
weight,  and  taking  that  number  of  grams.  Prove  to  yourself  you  under¬ 
stand  this  by  trying  the  following  questions  (self  test)  . 

1.  What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminum?  _ 

2.  What  weight  of  aluminum  represents  one  mole?  _ 

3.  How  many  atoms  does  this  contain?  _ 

4.  What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen?  _ 

5.  How  many  moles  is  this?  _ 

6.  How  many  atoms  does  this  contain?  _ 


So* 


7.  Suppose  the  atoms  of  two  elements  were  being  compared.  Each  atom 
of  the  first  element  was  twice  as  heavy  as  each  atom  of  the  second 
element.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  the  second  element  is  12,  what 

is  the  atomic  weight  of  the  first  element?  _ _ _ 

(Check  your  answers  at  the  end  of  the  booklet) 

Molecular  weights  and  moles  of  compounds 

Now,  if  you  have  the  idea  of  atomic  weights  and  moles  of  elements 
you  can  easily  extend  this  to  molecular  weights  and  moles  of  compounds 

A  compound  is  a  number  of  elements  joined  together  to  produce  a 
substance  with  properties  different  to  the  elements  which  it  contains. 
You  will  find  out  how  this  happens  if  you  study  chemistry  further. 

Chemical  reactions  may  be  between  elements,  or  between  compounds, 
or  between  elements  and  compounds.  Therefore,  it  makes  sense  to  use 
the  same  scale  for  molecular  weights  of  compounds  as  for  atomic 
weights  of  elements;  that  is,  the  standard  for  each  is  the  carbon 
twelve  isotope  taken  as  12.0000  (see  earlier). 

Now  consider  what  the  formula  of  a  compound  tells  us.  It  tells 
us  the  actual  number  of  atoms  that  makes  up  one  molecule  of  the  com¬ 
pound. 

For  example,  the  formula  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  HC1.  One  mole¬ 
cule  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  chlorine  joined 
together. 

The  formula  for  sulfur  dioxide  is  SO^.  One  molecule  contains 
one  sulfur  atom  and  two  oxygen  atoms.  In  SO2  the  _2  refers  only  to 
the  oxygen,  i.e.,  to  the  symbol  before  it.  Further,  one  MOLE  of  SO^ 


contains  one  MOLE  of  sulfur  atoms  and  TWO  moles  of  oxygen  atoms,  while 


•  ' 


V 
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one  MOLE  of  HC1  contains  one  mole  of  hydrogen  atoms  and  one  mole  of 
chlorine  atoms.  Finally,  the  formula  of  water  is  H^O.  One  mole  of 
1^0  contains  TWO  moles  of  hydrogen  atoms  and  one  mole  of  oxygen  atoms. 
NOTE.  The  two  in  this  case  refers  to  the  hydrogen.  In  all  formulas 
the  numbers  inside  or  at  the  end  of  the  formula  always  refer  to  the 
number  of  atoms  of  the  element  immediately  in  front  of  the  number. 

Now,  if  one  mole  of  water  contains  2  moles  of  hydrogen  and  one 
mole  of  oxygen,  then  the  weight  of  one  mole  of  water  is  made  up  of 

2x1  grams  (for  the  hydrogens)  PLUS  16  grams  for  the  oxygen . 

that  is  18  grams,  or  the  molecular  weight  is  18. 

The  rule  for  calculating  the  molecular  weight  (or  the  number  of 
grams  in  a  mole)  of  a  compound  is  to 

1.  Multiple  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element  by  the  number  of 
atoms  of  the  element  in  one  molecule  of  the  compound. 

2.  Add  the  results  together. 

This  is  the  molecular  weight. 

This  number  of  grams  is  the  weight  of  one  mole. 

It  contains  6.02  x  1023  mole cules  of  the  compound. 

Consider  this  example: 

What  is  the  weight  of  one  mole  of  the  compound  phosphine,  which  has 
the  formula  PH^? 

1.  the  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus  is  31 

2.  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  1,  multiplied  by  3  gives  3 

3.  the  total  is  31  +  3  =  34 

4.  the  molecular  weight  is  34 

5.  the  weight  of  one  mole  is  34  grams 
34  grams  of  phosphine  contains  6.02  x  10  molecules. 


6. 


- 


s 
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Now  try  self-test  (2)  : 

1#  What  is  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  bromide  (HBr) ? 

2.  What  is  the  weight  of  one  mole  of  it?  _ 

3.  How  many  molecules  does  it  contain?  _ 


4.  What  is  the  molecular  weight  of  carbon  disulfide  (CS^)?, 


5.  What  is  the  weight  of  one  mole? 


6.  How  many  molecules  does  it  contain? 
Answers  to  self-test  (1) : 


1. 

27  2. 

27  grams 

3. 

6.02  x  1023 

4 

5. 

one  6 . 

6.02  x  1023 

7. 

24  (2x12)  . 

Answers 

to  self-test  (2)  : 

1. 

81  (1+80) 

2.  81 

grams 

3.  6.02  x 

1023 

4. 

76  (12+32+32) 

5.  76 

grams 

6.  6.02  x 

1023 

14 


' 
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APPENDIX  9 

REMEDIAL  UNIT  2 


NAME _ _ 

S  CHOOL__ _ 

Masses,  Moles,  and  Atoms 

If  you  are  reading  this,  you  must  be  having  some  trouble  either 
with  the  link  between  masses  and  moles  or  between  moles  and  atoms,  or 
both.  It  is  important  for  you  to  understand  this  as  it  will  affect 
your  learning  of  other  chemistry  concepts.  Hopefully  you  have  some 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  'mole*  from  your  previous 
work.  All  that  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  apply  this  understanding  to 
some  specific  examples.  So  let’s  try  again. 

Moles  <  )  Atoms  or  Molecules 

Let’s  begin  by  recalling  the  meaning  of  the  term  mole.  Remember  that 
the  mole  is  in  a  sense  the  chemist's  dozen  except  that  the  number 
represented  by  one  mole  is  6.02  x  10  atoms  of  an  element  or 
6.02  x  10Z5  molecules  of  a  compound.  Let's  illustrate  with  ’dozen’ 
and  then  apply  to  'mole.  ' 

Consider  the  question . How  many  eggs  are  there  in  3  dozen? 

You  would  reason: 

one  dozen  eggs  is  twelve  eggs, 

Therefore,  3  dozen  eggs  is  3  x  12  eggs,  which  is  36  eggs. 

Similarly  half  a  dozen  eggs  is  %  x  12  eggs,  which  is  6  eggs. 


’ 

’ 

<i  / .  -  *.t 


\ 


'M 


Now  consider  this  question . How  many  atoms  are  there  in  3 

moles  of  an  element?  This  can  be  answered  just  as  above: 
one  mole  is  6.02  x  1023  atoms. 

Therefore  3  moles  is  3  x  6.02  x  1023  atoms, 
which  is  18.06  x  1023  atoms,  or  1.806  x  1024  atoms. 

O  O 

Similarly,  half  a  mole  would  contain  0.5  x  6.02  x  10  atoms,  which 
is  3.01  x  1023  atoms. 

Now  consider  the  opposite  kind  of  calculation,  changing  number  of 
atoms  to  number  of  moles. 

Consider  the  question . How  many  dozen  apples  are  there  in 

60  apples? 

You  would  reason: 

12  apples  makes  1  dozen. 

Therefore  1  apple  makes  1/12  dozen, 
and  60  apples  makes  60/12  dozen, 
which  is  5  dozen. 

Now  consider  the  question . How  many  moles  are  there  in 

2  4 

6.02  x  10  atoms  of  an  element? 

You  would  reason: 

2  3 

6.02  x  10  atoms  makes  1  mole. 

1  atom  makes  ,  „0  ]  7723  moles. 

6.02  x  10 

. o,,  ,  6.02  x  1024 

6.02  x  10 2 4  atoms  makes  - — —  moles 

6.02  x  1023 


which  is  10  moles . 


( 


?v 
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All  of  the  above  applies  equally  well  to  moles  of  compounds  and  the 
number  of  molecules  contained,  because  ONE  MOLE  of  a  compound  contains 
6.02  x  1023  molecules. 

For  example, 

1.  How  many  molecules  are  there  in  3  moles  of  carbon  dioxide? 

1  mole  contains  6.02  x  1023  molecules.  Therefore: 

3  moles  contains  3  x  6.02  x  10 2 3  molecules, 
which  is  18.06  x  1023,  or  1.806  x  1021+  molecules 

2.  How  many  moles  are  there  in  3.01  x  1023  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxi de? 

6.02  x  1023  molecules  is  1  mole, 

1  molecule  is  - - -  moles, 

6.02  x  1023 

0,-xi  i  •  3.01  X  1023 

3.01  x  10^°  molecules  is  - - — ■  moles, 

6.02  x  1023 

which  is  0.5  moles. 

Now  for  a  simple  extension: 

One  mole  of  any  element  contains  6.02  x  1023  atoms, 
e.g.,  1  mole  of  carbon  contains  6.02  x  1023  atoms, 

1  mole  of  iron  contains  6.02  x  1023  atoms. 

We  can  generalize  this  as  follows: 

ONE  MOLE  of  any  element  contains  THE  SAME  number  of  atoms  as  one  mole 
of  any  element  (we  know  this  to  be  6.02  x  1023  atoms,  but  let’s  not 
worry  about  this  specific  number  for  the  moment)  . 

Now,  suppose  we  take  half  a  mole  of  several  different  elements.  They 
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no  longer  contain  6.02  x  1023  atoms  but  they  all  contain  the  SAME 
number  of  atoms  as  each  other. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  had,  say,  0.157  moles  of  different  elements, 
each  contains  the  same  number  of  atoms.  (No  longer  6.02  x  1023,  and 
we  are  not  really  interested  in  exactly  how  many.) 

Let's  generalize 

SAME  NUMBER  OF  MOLES  means 

SAME  NUMBER  OF  ATOMS 

. and 

SAME  NUMBER  OF  ATOMS  means 
SAME  NUMBER  OF  MOLES 

The  same  is  true  for  compounds  except  that  we  refer  to  molecules 
instead  of  atoms. 

Thus  for  compounds,  EQUAL  NUMBERS  OF  MOLES  means  EQUAL  NUMBERS  OF 
MOLECULES,  and  vice-versa. 

To  take  this  one  small  step  further, 

Twice  as  many  moles  would  mean  twice  as  many  atoms  of  an  element  or 
twice  as  many  molecules  of  a  compound;  one-third  as  many  moles  would 
mean  one- third  as  many  atoms  or  molecules;  etc. 

For  example: 

Two  moles  of  copper  contains  exactly  as  many  atoms  as  two  moles  of 
iron,  and  twice  as  many  atoms  as  one  mole  of  sulfur. 

One  third  of  a  mole  of  carbon  dioxide  contains  exactly  the  same 


number  of  molecules  as  one-third  of  a  mole  of  methane  (CH^) . 


’ 
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Masses  4  --4  Moles 

Hopefully  you  can  now  convert  moles  of  elements  and  compounds  to 
numbers  of  atoms  and  molecules.  However,  when  we  weigh  out  substances 
we  deal  in  grams  not  moles.  How  can  we  convert  grams  to  moles,  and 
also  if  we  want  a  particular  number  of  moles  how  can  we  calculate  how 
many  grams  we  need?  This  is  the  focus  of  this  section. 

Recall  how  you  earlier  determined  the  mass  of  one  mole  of  an  element. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  find  the  atomic  weight  and  weigh  out  that  many 
grams . 

For  compounds  it  was  a  little  more  difficult. 

The  procedure  you  followed  was: 

1.  Multiply  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element  present  by  the  number 
of  atoms  of  the  element  in  one  molecule  of  the  compound  (remem¬ 
bering  that  any  number  inside  the  formula  or  at  the  end  of  it 
refers  only  to  the  number  of  atoms  immediately  in  front  of  the 
number)  . 

2.  Add  the  results  together. 

3.  This  many  grams  is  the  weight  of  one  mole. 

For  example,  the  molecular  weight  of  propane  (C  Hc)  is  44.  You  could 
calculate  it  as  follows: 

1.  The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12.  The  formula  for  propane  tells 
us  that  one  molecule  contains  3  carbon  atoms.  The  contribution 
of  carbon  to  the  molecular  weight  is  therefore  3  x  12,  or  36 
atomic  weight  units. 

2.  The  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  1. 

The  8  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule  therefore  contribute  8x1, 
or  8  atomic  weight  units. 
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3.  The  total  is  36  x  8  =  44  units  on  the  atomic  weight  scale. 

Therefore,  the  molecular  weight  is  44,  and  the  weight  of  one  mole 
is  44  grams . 

Now,  once  you  can  do  this,  you  should  be  able  to  calculate  the  mass 

of  any  number  of  moles. 

For  example,  the  mass  of  5  moles  of  carbon  is  five  times  the  mass  of 

one  mole,  i.e.,  5  x  12  =  60  grams. 

The  mass  of  one-half  a  mole  of  propane  is  ^  x  44  =  22  grams. 

The  rule  is  very  simple. 

TO  CONVERT  MOLES  TO  MASS,  MULTIPLY  THE  NUMBER  OF  MOLES  BY  THE  MASS  OF 

ONE  MOLE. 

The  opposite  is  equally  simple. 

TO  CONVERT  MASS  TO  MOLES,  DIVIDE  THE  MASS  (NUMBER  OF  GRAMS)  BY  THE 

MASS  OF  ONE  MOLE. 

e.g.,  How  many  moles  are  there  in  48  grams  of  carbon? 

12  grams  of  carbon  is  1  mole 

48  grams  of  carbon  is  48/12  moles,  or  4  moles 

If  you  understood  the  content  of  this  booklet,  you  can  now: 

1.  Convert  moles  of  elements  and  compounds  to  the  equivalent  numbers 
of  grams . 

2.  Convert  grams  of  elements  and  compounds  to  the  equivalent  number 
of  moles . 

3.  Relate  different  numbers  of  moles  of  substances  to  the  equivalent 
numbers  of  atoms  or  molecules  present. 

4.  Convert  numbers  of  moles  of  substances  to  numbers  of  atoms  or 
molecules  present  in  elements  and  compounds  respectively. 


* 
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5.  Relate  different  numbers  of  moles  to  the  equivalent  numbers  of 


atoms  or  molecules. 

To  see  if  you  can  do  these  things  try  the  following  self-test.  If 
you  are  unsuccessful  on  any  questions  go  through  this  booklet  again. 
It  will  really  pay  off  later. 

Self-Test.  (Cover  the  answers  until  you  have  finished) 

1.  How  many  moles  are  represented  by: 

(a)  78  grams  potassium  (K)  ? 

(b)  17  grams  hydrogen  sulfide  O^S)  ? 

2.  What  is  the  weight  of: 

(a)  3  moles  carbon  (C)  ? 

(b)  half  a  mole  of  ammonia  (NH^)  ? 

3.  How  many  atoms  are  there  in  3  moles  of  sulfur  (S)  ? 

4.  How  many  molecules  are  there  in  half  a  mole  of  methane  (CH^)  ? 

5.  How  many  moles  of  the  named  substance  are  there  in: 

(a)  6.02  x  1027  atoms  of  magnesium  (Mg) 

(b)  3.01  x  1023  molecules  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO) 

6.  Which  of  the  following  contains  most  atoms: 


(a) 

(c) 

24g  carbon  (C) 

48g  sulfur  (S) 

(b) 

27 g  aluminum  (Al) 

Answers 

1. 

2,  0.5  2. 

36g,  8. 5g 

3.  1.806  x  1024 

(i.e.  3  x  6.02  x  1023 

4. 

3.01  x  1023 

5.  104, 

0.5 

6.  24gC  (2  moles) 

' 


. 
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APPENDIX  10 

TABLE  37 

Test  Scores  for  Skills  A  to  H  on  the  Final  Test 
and  Quizzes,  the  Test  of  Developmental 
Level  (DL)  and  the  Skemp  Test  (SK) 


NOTE:  Subjects  whose  responses  were  not  clearly  interpretable 

for  a  sub-test  of  the  Final  Test  or  a  quiz  were  treated  as  missing 
data  for  analyses  involving  the  particular  sub-test(s) .  Such 
subjects  are  represented  by  a  *9'  in  Table  37.  Subjects  who  were 
absent  for  any  quiz  were  eliminated  from  the  sample.  Subjects  who 
were  absent  from  any  other  test  are  represented  by  a  in  Table  37 
for  the  particular  test(s) .  Subjects  whose  ID  begins  with  1  or  4 
were  in  the  remedial  groups. 
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